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BOOK XXIV. 



HiBBOMTM ut, kinff of Syncvae, takes part with the Caithagiii- 
iaofl ; ia pot to death by hia aubjecta on accoaot of hia tyran- 
ny and cruelty.^Tiboiiua Sempronina Gracchac^pruconaul, 
with an anny composed mostly of slaves, defeata the Carcha- 
ffinian army under Hanno at Beneventum ; girea the alavea 
liberty .'Most of the statea in Sicily «o oyer to the aide of 
tlie Carthaginiana. — Claadiua MarceUaa, conaul, besie^ 
Syracaae.— gjlTar declared against Philip, king of Macedonia, 
wlio ia surprised by night, and routed at AjwUonia.— Opera- 
tiona of the Scipios against the Carthaginiana in Spun.— 
Treaty of friendship with Syphax, king of Numidia ; he«ia 
defeated by Maainiasa, king of the Maaayljana.— The Celti- 
beriana join the Romans, and their troopa are taken into pay : 
the first inatance of meioenariea aerving in a Roman army. 

BOOK XX^. 

PabUos Goroelios Scipio, afterward called Afiicanua, elected 

. «dUe befoie he had attained the age reontred by the law.— 
The citadel <tf Tarentum, in which the Roman ganison had 

■ takMi lefttge, betrayed to HannibaL— Games instituted in 
hoDOur of ApoUo, called Apollinarian. — Quintns Fuivius and 

. Appina Claudius, consuls, defeat Hanno Uie Carthaginian 
general.— Tiberiua Semproniua.Oracchus betrayed by aLuca- 
nian to Mago, and slain.— Centeniua Penula, who had been 
a eeotunoo, aaka the aenate for the command of an annv, 
piomising to engage and Yaaqnish Hannibal ; ia cut oflf with 
Mght thousand men. — Cneiua Fuivius engagea Hannibal, and 
isMiteD, with the loss of sixteen thousand men slain ; he 
himself escapes with only two hundred horsemen.-^uintus 
FuknoB and Appius Clandins, ceosuls» lay sjege to Capua.— 
Ad 
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Syraease token by Claadias Marcellns, after a eiege of three 
yean. — In the tumalt occasioned by taking the city, Archim- 
ides is killed, while intently occupied on some figures which 
he had drawn in the sand.— Pablius and Cornelius Scipio, 
after bavins performed many eminent tenrices in Spain, aw 
slain, toffether with n^rly the whole of their armies, ei|;ht 
years anr their aitival in Hhat couttry ; and the possession 
of that province would have been entirely lost, but for the 
valour and activity of Lucius Marcius, a Roman knight, who, 
collecting the scattered remains of the vanquished armies, lit- 
terly defeato the enemy, storming their two camps, killing 
thirty-seven thouHui4 <v tliesi, and taking eighteen hundred, 
together with an immense booty. 

BOOK XXVI. 

flannihal encamps on the banks of the Anlo, within three miles 
of Rome.— Attended by twQ thouaand horsemeq, he advances 
close to the CoUine jrate to ta|ie a view of the walls and sit- 
uation pf the city.— On two successive days the hostile aimies 
are hindred from engaging by the seventy of the weather. — 

. Capua token by QomtusTuIvius and Appiua Claudius : the 
chief nobles die, voluntarily, by poison.— uuintns Falvius hav- 
ing condemned the principal senators to death; atihe moment 
they are actually tied to toe stakes, receives despatches from 
Rome, commanding him to spare their lives, which he post- 
"pones reading until the sentence js executed.— Publius Scipio 
offering himself for the service, is sent to command in Spam : 
takes New Carthage in one day.— Successes in Sicily. — 
Treaty of friendship with Che ^tolians.- War with Philip, 
king of Macedonia, ai^ the Acamanians. 

BOOK XXVII. 

Cneiiis Folvius, proeonsal, defeated by Hsmibal, and slain . 
the consul, Claudius Maivrihis, engages ban with better sac- 
cess.— Hannibal, raising his camp, retires ; MstceUM Mir- 
sues, and forces him to an eiiffagement.— lliey flgfaH %wioe : 

^ in the first battle Hannibal gams, the advsBtogs ; m the sec- 
ond Marcellas.— Tarontum betrayed to FliMiis Maxiaras, the 
oonsal.— Scipio engages with Hasdrabal, the son of Hamil- 
car, at BcBtala, in Spain, and defeato tum.-^Ameiig ether 
orisoners, a youtheif royalvaee and exqniaite beauty is tak«i ; 
Scipio seto bin free, an^ sends him, enriched with majpifi- 
cent pMsento, to his unele M8sinissa.-^Mareelhis and Qnin- 
tas Crispinos, consuls, drawn into an ambascade by Hanni- 
bal : Haicellas is slain ; CrisiMaiis eseapaa.— OpeiatiMis bj 



AMUVU9flt$. nt 

Fublius SnlpicHLfl, pretor, «funat PhUip and the Aidueaiif.-* 
A emmu held : the number of citizeni found to amoiuit to 
one hundred and thirty-MTen thoaaand one* hundred and 
ei^ht : from which it appears how great a loea tliey had aus- 
tained by the number of unaocoeasful battlea thev had of late 
been engaged in. Haadrobal, who bod croeaed tAe Alpe with 
a leinlorcement for Hannibal, defeated by the conauia/Mar- 
cua Uviua and Claudiua Nero^ and aUun ; with him fell fifty- 
iix thoqaaod men* 

BOOK xxvni. 

Socceaafol operationa againat the Carthaginiana in Spain under 
Silanua, Scipio*a lieutenant, and L. Scipio, hia brother ; of 
Sulpiciua and Attalua againat Philip, king of Macedonia. — 
Scipio finally vantlbiahea the Carthaginiana in Spain, and 
reducea that whole country ; paaaea over into Africa ; forma 
an alliance with Syphax, king of Numidia ; represaea and 
punishes a mutiny ot a part of his army ; concludes a treaty 
of friendship with Masiniasa ; returns to Rome, and is elected 
consul : solicits Africa for hia province, which is opposed by 
Quintus Fabiua Maximua ; is appointed governor of Sicily, 
with perauaaion to paaa over into Africa. 

BOOK XXIX. 

In Spain, Mandoniua and Indibilia reviving hostilities, are finally 
suodued— Scipio ^oes over from Syracuse to Locri ; dis- 
lodges the Carthaginian general ; repulses Hannibal, and re- 
covers that city.— Peace made with Philip.— The fdaean mo- 
ther brought to Rome from Phrygia ; received by Publius 
Scipio Nasica; judged by the senate the best man in the 
state.— Scipio passes over into Africa.— Syphax, having mar- 
ried a daughter of Haadnibal, renounces nis alliance with 
Scipio.— Masiniaaa, who had been expelled hia kingdom by 
Syphax, joins Scipio with two hundred horsemen ; thev de 
feat a large army commanded by Hanno.— Haadnibal and Sy- 
phax approach with a most numerous force. — Scipio raises 
the siege of Utica, and fortifies a post for the winter.— The 
consul Sempronius gets the better of Hannibal in a battle 
oeai Croton. — Dispute kMtween Marcus Livius and Claudiua 
Nero, cenaora. 

BOOK XXX. 

Scipio, aided by Maainiaaa, defeata the Carthaginiana, Svphaz, 
•nd fiaadmbal in aeveral battlea.— Syphax taken by LbIius 
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and If anaiMa.^Masttiifl8a etpomet Sop^uiM, the wifo o 
Syphax, Haadrabal's daaghter ; being reprored by Scipio^ b« 



seDds her ^iton, with which she pats an end to her lira.— 
The Carthaginians, reduced to great eztremitr by Scipio's 
repeated victories, call Hannibal home from Italy ; he holds 
a conference with Scipio on the subject of peace, and is agaii 
defeated by him in battle.— The Carthaginians sue for peaces 
which is granted them.— Masmissa reinstated in his kingdom. 
—Scipio returns to Rome ; his splendid triomph ; is ma- 
Damea Africanns. 
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Ciuip* L Ob Ills Jdnm from -CampaauM iafbo Brottivni, 
CUoBO, «vifted bj tlie BnittiaBi^ yrho aenwd him also «s 
f^nides, enlfsaTovdl io gata poasessioa of Ihe Ofeek cities ; 
Vhieh were Uie more inclined to adkere to their alliance 
vilh Borne, for die very season that they saw the Brnttiaas, 
whom ihey bflth hated and ieajed, taking part with the 
Carthaginians. The firat attempt was male on Rhegiom, 
md. sevefal dajrs were spent there to no purpose. Mean- 
while, the Loonans hastiLj conyejed from the coontry into 
the city, eocn, timber, «ad other necessaries for which they 
minU haye occasion ; wu^ng , at the same time, to leave 
AO&ing which the enemy oonld seise ; while the mukitnde 
which poiued out of the gates became cFerv da^ more and 
«ore nwnrrocis. At last, those oniy were left m the place 
who were obliged to repair the works, and to cany weapens 
io the posts of defience. Against this mixed maltitude, con- 
•ifltiBg of persons of all ages and ranks, and straggling 
ihrongh the fields, mostly -unarmed, Hamilcar the Cartha- 
Cinmn aent out his carairt; who, having Peceived orders 
not to hart any of them, only threw their squadrons in the 
wuif to cut oa their netreat to the city, towards which they 
directed their acattened flight The general himself, having 
4B^en his station on an eminence, wmehcoaimanded a view 
both of tbirt and the adjacent country, ordered a -cohort of 
Bculti^ns io approach the walls, and invite the leaders of the 
Locrians to a confenenee. «&d, with ussunmcesof Hannibal's 
/ricndshin, to pt^Buade them to a surrender. At the begin- 
aing of thiB couferanoe the BrattiaBs had no credit given to 
tnyof their representations; afterward, when the Cartha- 
ginians appeared en the hsUs, and the few citisens who had 
«fteted an eeeape had informed the townsmen that the rest 
of the multitttde were in the enemy'^ power, then, overcome 
bv iear, they answered, that they would consult the people. 
Aceordingiy they instantly summoned an assembly, in 
which appeared all «f the iviost unsefj^ed who wished for a 



tiftct of lich ]M»iQPe-groimd, in wkidb caltle>of eveiy Idod^ 
saered to the goddess fed, without any keeper; ifae heiA «f 
each particular kind going oat sefKaratelj, aad returtiiiig & 
night to their stalls, without receiving injioij either ftotK 
wild heasts or msa. The pcoits therefore accf uin^ finHti^ 
these cattle were great ; out of whicb ft ptlter of 9ib^<& gold 
was erected and o^Bsecrated, so (hat the fane Secaaie.a8 re^ 
markable for riches as for sanctity. Seveval miyaeks 9a% 
also attributed to it^ as they generally ate to such renarkaliile 
places: it is. said that there is m altar in the porch; of the. 
temple,, the ashes on which are ner^r Mored by-aiiy wiad. 
The citadel of Crolo^ hanging over the sea. on one side, and 
oa the other facing the eountry, had or^naHy no ether de* 
fence than its natural sanation ; afterward a wall was addl- 
ed, enclosing a place through which Dionysius, tiyrant of 
Sicily, effecting a passage orer some rochs-atthe baekpartj 
had taken it by surprise. The fort tfaus^sttnate, and demed 
sufficiently secure, wa»held by the- nobles, while the ])lebei*- . 
ans of Croto, in conjunction with the Brottians, earned oii> 
the siege against them. After a considhsrable time, p^civ^ 
ing that the place was too strong to be reduced by their oww 
force, they yielded to necessity, and impioMd the^aSRiMaase 
of Hanno. Hanno endeavoured to prevail 00 the Crou 
tooians to surrender, allowing a colony of Brvttiaas to be 
settled among them; so that their ci^, wasted and depopote^ 
ted by war», might recover its former pimuloa» state; but aol> 
one of the whole number, excepting AristoBmehas, woiM 
listen to the droposal : they declased warmly, that ** theyi 
Would rather aie than, by admiuing Brattians intb their' 80* 
cietY) be obliged to adopt foreign rites, maimef^ law^, and^ 
in time, even a foreign language." AristomachaB, unalrie'by^ 
persuasions to bring about a surrendor, and finding no op^- 
portnniity of betraying the eitadel, as he had betrayed the 
town, left the place and went ovier Ho Hanno. 800B after 
this, ambassadors from Locri'goii^, with Hianno's perinisi-' 
sion, into ttie citadel, used many arguments to prevail on 
them to sufier themselves toi be removed to Loeri, and ifot to 
reifsolve on hazarding the lasd extremitiesr This: des||fa- 
they had already got leave to eMeeate fnom Hannibal hiuh 
self, having sent deputies- to treat with hip]» in ptason. Ae^ 
cordingly Croto wari evaotiated, and the inhabitants, beld)gf 
conducted ta the sea, went on boafd ships: The whole hindff 
of the people removed to Locri. In. Apulia etea the- wintw^ 
did not produce a suspension of hostilities between the Rl^ 
mans and Hannibal. The consul Sempronius hadhts winters- 
quarters at Luceria ; Hannibal his near Arpl. Seveml 
slight engagements passed between their troops, in conse-' 
qaence of opportunities offering, or <£ one or' the other 
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tiffl!tf faMng «i occtsional advantage; asd by these the 
Reneii soldiery were irajn-oved, and .rendered daily man 
CMUieos, and gbafded against the enemy's stratagems. 

4; hi Sicity the vhole coarse of affairs took a tarn nnfii^ 
▼oiirBble toihe Romans in consequence of the death of Hie« 
r«, and of the kingdom devolving to his grandson Hieranyt> 
moS) a boy, in whom there was originally no room to expect 
raederatien of condnet) mnch lesson his being invested with 
absolnte power. Hie gaa(rdians and friends were haippy in 
hiding him of sneh a disposition as they could hurry at 
once into every kind of vice. It is said that Hiero, foresee 
inc' that this would be the case, had, in the last stage of his 
liie, formed an intention of leaving Syracuse free, lest the 
sovereignty which had been acquired and established by 
hooonrabie means, shoold, amler the tyrannical administra* 
tion of a boy, be destroyed throogh folly and extravagance. 
This design his daogditers opposed strennoosly, because they 
expected that while Hieronyinns enjoyed the title of kingj 
the whole adminis^ation or affairs would resf in them and 
their hn^^nds, Andranodorns and Zoippns, for these were 
left Ihe principal amoof his guardians, it was no easy matt 
ter Ibr a man, now in^his ninetieth year, and beset night and 
day by the instouating wiles of women, to keep his judg^ 
ment nt Hber^, and to regulate his domestic concerns by . 
the standard of public utility. He therefore only took the 
prabantion of setting fifteen guardians over his frrandson ^ 
a&d>these he entreated in his dying moments to maintain ini> 
violate the aUiance with the Roman people, which he had 
religiously observed through a course of n Ay yeairs ; to diraot 
their endeavoers prificipally to the making the boj^ tread in 
his Steps, and pursue the maxims inculcated in his edneai> • 
tion. After giving tihese charges^ he expired, and the goTr- 
emors quftted him.» The will was then prodneed, and the 
pfinee, now about Afleen yeans old, was brought before the 
people in ass^bly, on which a few who had been piasced in 
immAt parts of the erowd for the purpose of raisins accla- 
mations, signified their approbation of the will; while the 
rest, affected as if they had lost their parent^ dreade^ all 
thing» in a stiiite tlbn^ bereft of ito protector. The king's. 
funeral was next perfolrmed, and more throogh the love and 
allbction of his subjects than any care of his relations^ was: 
nMnerousAy attended. In a little time after, Andrenedoras 
dfSplaeed the other guardians, asserting that Hieronymns 
hn<i attakied to the years of manhood, and was capable of 
bedding the government ^ and by thus resigning the guardi» 
sttshlp which he held> in common with many, be coUeeted in 
himseirshiltly the power of them all. 

5. «eaveelv muM «ven » good and medentte prince, suo^t 
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ceediaif one so highly belored as Hiero, have fbmid ic «stjr 
po acquire the affection» of the Syracosans. But Hierony^ 
mus, as if he meant by his cmn faults to excke grief for t&e 
loss of his grandfother, demonstrated immediately on his 
first appearance how great an alteration had taken plaee 
in every particalar : for the people, who had for so many 
years seen Hiero and his son Oiion no way differing from 
the rest of 'the citizens, eUher in the fashion of their dress 
or any other mark of distinction, now beheld pnrple and « 
diadem ; armed guards, and the king sometimes issuing from 
his palace, as the tyrant Dionysias used to do, in a charioc 
drawn by four white horses. This assuming pride in equi- 
page ana show naturally exposed him tauniyersal contempt ; 
besides which, he showed a disdainful carriage when address- 
ed, and rudeness in answering; ^nerally refused access 
not only to strangers, but even to his guardians, and debased 
himseli by lusts of uncommon kinds and inhuman cruelty. 
Such great terror therefore possessed all men, that of his 
household, some had recourse to flight, others to a voluntary 
death, to avoid the sufferings which they apprehended. 
Two of the former, Andranodorus and Zoippus, the soBS*ia- 
law of Hiero, and a man named Thraso, were the only p^- 
sons permitted to enter his house with any degree of uiaiili- 
arity ; and though not much listened to on other subjects, yet 
when they argued, Andranodorus and Zoippus for taking 
part with the Carthaginians, and Thraso for maintaining the 
alliance with the Romans, they sometimes, by the warmth 
and earnestness of their disputes, attracted the young maa's 
attenti<m. While matters were in this situation, a servant 
who was of the same a^ with Hieronymus, and had from 
diildbood enjoyed the privileges of perfect familiarity with 
him, brought information of a plot formed against his life. 
The informer could name only one of the conapiratore, 
Theodottis, by whom himself had been sounded on the sub- 
ject. This man being instantly seized and delivered to An- 
dranodorus to De put to the torture, without hesitation con- 
fessed himself guilty, but still concealed his accomplices. 
At last, being* rack«ii beyond what human patience coM 
endure, he pretended to he overcome by his sufferings : but 
instead of making discovery of the plotters, be pointed his 
informations agamst persons who had no concern in the 
business, telling a feicned story, that Thraso was the author 
(tf the conspiracy, and that the othera would never have en- 
tered on any attempt of such importance had they not been 
induced to it by their trust in so powerful a leader ; naming 
at the same time those who, while he framed his account in 
the intervals between his agonies and groans, occurred to 
him as the most WMthless among Hteronymus's intimates. 
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The meBtioii of Thraso, beyond ereiy other eiienmstance, 
nmde the tyrant think the infonnatioa deserring of belitf. He 
was therefore iastaatly consigned to i>anishment, and the 
rest who had been named, eqaaily guiltless of the erime, 
«Aderwent the like faie. Not one or the conspirators, though 
their associate in the |^ot was kept for a long time un<Mr 
the torture, either concealed himself or fled : so great was 
their confidence in the fortitnde and fidelity of Theodotiis; 
and which indeed w^re fully approved in iiim. 

6. The only bond which preserved thecoacezion with Rome 
being now dissolved by the removal of Thraso, inunediate- 
If there appeared a manifest intention of siding with the dj^ 
'posite party. Ambassadors were des{>atched to Hannibal, 
who sent back a young man of noble birth called Hannibal, 
-sad with him Hippocrates and Epicrdes, who were bom at 
43arthage,i>«t' derived their extraction originally from Sjr- 
f«ense, whence their grandfather had been banished ; by the 
mother's i»de thev were Carthaginians, By their means a 
treaty was formed between Hannibal and the tyrant of Sy- 
tacnse ; and with the approhatioa of the Carthaginian, they 
remained with the latter. The pretor, Appius Claudius, 
whose province Sicily was, on bemg acquainted with these 
transactions, sent immediately amVaS^adors to Hieronymns, 
-who telling him that thev were come to renew the-alUanee 
which had subsisted witn his grandfather, were heard and 
dismissed with derision; Hieronymus asking them with a 
sneer, " What had been the event of the battle of Cannes 1 
For Hannibal's ambassadors told things scarcely credible. 
He wished," he said, ^ to know the truth, that he might there- 
.fav determine which side offered the £iirest prospect to fate 
enoice." The Romans uAd him, that when he began to listen 
to embassies with seriousness, they would return to Svra- 
.cnse; and, a^er admonishing rather than requesting nim 
•fiot to violate faith rashly, they departed. Hiermiymus de- 
•^patched eommissioners to Carthage to condnde an alliance 
conformable to the treaty with -Hannibal ; and it was finally 
agreed that when they should have expelled the Romans 
itom Sicily, which he said would speedily be effected if the^ 
neat ships and an army, the river Himera, which neariy dy- 
Tides the island into two JNirts, should be the boundary be- 
tween the dominions of Syracuse and those of Carthage. 
-Afterward, pnffed up by the flatteries of people who desired 
iiim to remember, not ohiy Hiero, bat also his grandfather 
by his mother's side, King Pyrrhus, he sent another embas- 
jv, representing that he thoufl^t it reasonable that Sicily 
■honla be entirely ceded to him, and that the dominion of 
Italy should be acquired for the people of Carthage, as an 
empire of their own. This fickleness and unsteadiness of 
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«i»d tli^, ooBsideriiig bim b» a houbrainfd yontb, 4ii. W0t 
wonder at : nor did thejr enter into an^ dii»ote on it, eoBle^ 
with detaching him from the party of the Bomans. 

7. But on his side every circumstance concarred to pro- 
^Ipitate his ruin ; for after sending before him Hippocratas 
and Epicydes with two thousand spkliers to endeavour toj^ 
possession of those cities which were held by Roman |;arri' 
sons, he himself, with all the rest of his forees^amounttfigtp 
fifteen thousand horse and foot, marched to Lieontini. neiie 
the conspirators, every one of whom happened to be , in the 
army, posted themselves in an uninhalMted honse, standing 
ib a narrow lane, through which Hierooymus used to paas 
to the forum. While the rest stood here armed and prepaf* 
cd for action, waiting for his coming up, one of their nuoa- 
ber, whose name was Dinomenes, and bemg one of the body- 
guards, had it in charge, that as soon a» the king drew new 
fte door, he should, on some pretence, in the narrow pasf. 
stop, the crowd behind from advancing. All was execntea 
■aa had been concerted. Dinomenes, bjr stretching out Ub 
foot, as if to loosen a loiot which was ioo tight, arrested ihfi 
people, and occasioned such an opening, IhatTthe king fating 
attacked as he was passing by without hia armed followais, 
waa pierced with several' wounds before assistance cooild be 
given him. Some, on hearing the shoot and tnmuH, di*- 
chareed their weapons at Dinomenes, who now openljr op» 
posed their passing ; notwithstanding Which be escaped with 
only two wounds. However, seeing the king stretched on 
the ground, they betook themselves to flight* Of the eon- 
apirators, some^ repaired to the forum to the popniaee, who 
Were overjoyed at the recovery of liberty; others proceeded 
to Syracuse, to take the requisite precantioas against the 
purposes of Andranodoms and other partisan» ot Uie king. 
Affairs being in this unsettled state, Appius Ciaudins, when 
he observed the storm gathering in hn neigiihiKurhood, In- 
formed the senate by letter, that all Sieily Ikroared the peo- 
ple of Carthage and Hannibal. On his part, in order to 
counteract the designs of the Syracusans. he drew all his 
trbo]3s to the frontiers between that kii^gdom and bis own 
province. Towards the close of this year Ctuintus F^bius^ 
OT direction of the senate, fortified PuteoH, which dorine 
t(e war began to be n^ach frequented as a plaee of trade, anl 
placed a garrison in it. Qoing thenec to Rome to faeid the 
elections, he issued a proclamation for the assembly on the 
first day on which it could properly meet ) and passing b^ 
the city without stopping, went down to the field of Maim. 
On this day the lot ox ^ving the first vote fell to a younger 
centOFj of the Anien tribe^ and this having nominated Tftoi 
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dadlif» and BiaieQS JEmilius Recillns oonmib, 6tiiiiitiM 
m>iiis commanded silence, and: spoke to this effect: — 

8. " If either we had peace in Italy, or had to deal wiA. 
such an enem j as wonkl allow of any remissness on our side, 
i should deem that man deficient in proper respect to roar in- 
dependent r^hts, who attempted to throw any obstacfe in the 
way of those inclinations which you bring with you into the 
field of election, with the purpose of conferring the high 
offices of the stat« on persons of your own choice. But when 
joa consider ^at the present war u of such a nature, and 
die conduct of oar present enemy such that none of our com- 
nanders has ever committed an error which has not been 
followed by most disastrous consequences, it biehooTes you to 
«ome hither to give your suffrages with the same careful cir- 
cmnq^tion with woich you go out in arms to the field of 
battle; and every one ought to say to himself: * i am to 
nominate a consul qualified to vie with Hannibal in the ait 
of war.' In the present year, at Capua, on the challenge of 
Jobelltus Taurea, the complelest horseman amone the jCam- 
^ponians, we sent against hun Claudius Asellus, the comple- 
test horseman among the Romans. Against a Gaul, who at 
A former time pivmounced a challenge on the bridge of the 
Jjiio, o«r ancestors sent Titus Manlius, a man abundantly 
famished both with strength and eourajge. I cannot deny 
thai there was the same reason for placinr every defi:ree of 
confidence, a few years after, in Blarcos valerins; when he 
took arms ft>nhe combat against a Gaul whd gave a similar 
defiance. Now as, in selecting foot-soldiens and horsemen, we 
«ndeavour to find such as are superior, or, if that cannot be 
efected, equal in strength to their antagonistsw^iet us in Hke 
«anner look out for a commander eoual to the general of 
the enemy. When we shall have cnoeen the man of the 
ttost consummate abilities in the nation, yet still, being elect* 
ed at the moment, and appointed but for one year, he will 
he matched against another invested with a command of long 
and uninterrupted continuance, not confined by any narrow 
Umitations either of time or of authority, or which might 
lunder him tocondnct and execute every measure according 
10 the esigenees of the war; whereas with us, before we 
lutve well eompfeted our preparatory operations, and when 
lire are just entering on business, our year expires. I need 
aav no moie concerning the qualifications of the persons 
whom you ought to elect consuls; I shall therefore only add 
afew observations respecting those whom the prerogative 
eentury has viade the objects of its favour. Marcus ^miliua 
Regillus is fiamen of Ctuirinos, consequently we could nei' 
ii»r aand him abroad from his sacred employment, nor keep 
liim at home« without neglecting, in one case the business of 
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. Ihe^rftf«oriiit]ieother»tllatof lefigka. OtaojliiiBiit i 
ried to a daashter of my sister, and has chiUbrai bv taiU 
Nevertheless, I am too sen^bie of the obligatmis whieh I^ 
and my ancestors owe to yoar kindness, not to |>|refeF the imef 
terest of the public to that of any private eoaAezions. In ^ 
ealm sea any mariner, even a passengcry can .ateer the vaa»> 
flel; but when a furioua storm arises^ pottinr the sea iat^ 
ti<^ent agitation, and the ship is harried away V ^^ tempeat, 
then a pilot of skill and resolotion becomes neeessarv. We 

rMndaOk 



sail not in a calm, bat have alreadv been very i 
ing in several storms ;. you must tfaerefofe be carefol to eae 
tile utmost prudence and caution with respect to the penes 
whom you place at the helm. Titus Otaciliua, we have had 
a trial of you in a less important bnsioess : you gave «b lie 
proof that we ought to confide in you for the management of 
a&irs of greater moment. We fitted out this yewr a litel^ 
of which you had the command, for three purposes ; to rav^ 
age the coast of Africa, to secure our own coasts of italn 
and, principally, to prevent reinforcements with money and 

revisions being transmitted Irom Carthage, to fiaanibnL 
he has performed for the public, I do not say all, bok uaf 
ctte of these services, create Titus OtactHo» oonsnl : hut ii^ 
en the contrary, while you held the command of the fie^ 
eveiy thing came to Hannibal safe and untouched, as if he 
had no enemy on the sea ; if the coast of Italy has been mofe 
Infested this year than that of Africa } what4eeasoa can yon 
vffet why people should pitch on you in pesticuhir to oppoee 
such a commander as Hannibal 1 If you were constu^ .'«t 
should judge it requisite^to have a dictator nominated aeeord^ 
ing to the practice of our foreihthers: nor could yon t^ie 
onence at its being thought that there was, in the Roman bb»> 
tkm, some one superior to you in the ait of war. ft eoMeema 
no man's interest more than your own, Titos OcaciUus, that 
there be not laid on yonr shonhleis « burden under whiBh 
you woufd sink. I earnestly recommend then, Romans^ thai^ 
(pilded by the same sentiments which would influenee yeo^ 
if. while yon stood armed for battle, you were suddenly eal^ 
ed on to choose two commanders, mider whose ocndnot audi 
auspices you were to fight, you would preoeed this day te 
Che election of eonsiris, to whom youf chtldien areto^jipgar 
obedience, at whose order they are to/josn theoeloufS) «od 
«nder whose care and direction they are to wage wan The 
lake Thrasymenusand Canute, exanMles'melaBchofy inHA 
Tecollection, are nevertheless us(^fnl warnings to goari 
«gainst the like. Crier, call back the younger Anien. ee»* 
tmy to vote,** 

9. Otacilius, now ezclaimmg with gieat heat that the dto^ 
ngn of Fabins was to be continued in te tavtaiahJ^mtd 
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hKomiag ¥«7 obstceperoue, the oonnil Mrakfed iiis Iktom if 
advaace to him j and, as be had not eal^red the citjr, bat hm, 
gone directlv, withoiH haliing, into tb^ field of Man, be_pfll 
him in mind) that the axes were carried in his iasces. The 
prerogative century proceeded a second time to vote, aad 
chose consols, Uuintns Fabius Maximum a fourth time, aad 
Marcus MareeUus, a third time. The other oentviies, with» 
oat any variation, named the same. One prcitor was lite* 
wise re-ekcted, GUuntos Fnivins Flaceos. The other three 
chosen were new ones. Titus Otacilius Crassas, a second 
time, Claintus Fabios, the eonsal's son, who was at the tiaae 
eunile edile, and PobUns Cornelias Lntokis. The election 
ofpcetors beine over, a decree of the senate was passed, that 
" Rome shoalo, oat of coarse, be ihe province of Uoinlds 
Folviosj and that he in pariicolar should hold Uiecommaad 
in the city> when the consols shoald go abroad to the cam» 
naign.'' Twice in ihis year happened gveat floods, and the 
Tibei» overflowed the oonntiy, with great demolition or 
houses and .destniction of men and cattle. In the flAh yeat 
of ihe second Panic war (A. U. C. 538. B. C. 314] auiafas 
I^ihiaa Maximos, a foorth, and Biaroas MaroeUnsj a third 
time, emering together into the eoasnlship, atttactea the no* 
tice<»f the pimlic in an anosoal degree; for daring many 
years there had not been two such coorals. The old men 
ohaenred that tho^ had Maximas Rallus and Fablius Decios 
heandf^lared consols, m the time of the QalUe var ; aftd 
tha% afterward, Papirius and Carriiius, again8t<4he Sai»> 
Bites, Brattians, Lacanians, and Tarent&aes. Marcellas was 
chosen consul in his absence, being at the time with the 
amy, and. the office, was continaed to. Falnas» who was en 
the spot, and presided in person at th^elecHon. The stale 
of the ^imea, the exigences of the war,aBd the danger ^reat- 
ening the very being of the state, hindered the people from 
eoamiaing the precedent strictly, neither did they suspect the 
oonsnl of ambition for coounand ; on 4he contrary, they 
father applaaded his greatness of soul, becaase, knowiaf 
that ihe state stood in need of a gmeml of the highest abi]£ 
ties, and that he himself was onqoestionahly the person ae 
^aattied, he had made light of any public «ensote which M 
anight inear on the occasion, in comparison with the ia|enst 
of 4ne eommonweakh. 

10. On the day of the consols' entering on their office, n 
laeetiaf of the senate was held in ihe ea^ol, in which it was 
deeieea, first, that the coasols i^ioald cast lots, or settle be^ 
«ween theaiselves, which of them shonhi, hefore his setting 
not Sue the araiy« hold the assembly te 4he appointmeat mt 
atnsoni. Then all those who were at the head of annies 
awe fMitianed in aothority, and ordered toTeoMon in th*^ 
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jH^ovinces: Tiberivs Gracchus at Lnceria, where he was 
with an arm^ of yohinteer slaves: Cains Terentiiis Varro 
IB the Picenian, and Manias Poniponins in the GkiUic terri- 
tories. Of the pretors of the preceding year, Gluintus Mu- 
cins was ordered in quality of propretor to hold the govern- 
inent of Sardinia, and Marcus Valerius to command on the 
aeacoast near Brundusium, watching attentively, and guard- 
ing against any motion which might be made by Philip king 
of Macedcmia. To Publlns Gomel ius Lentulus the province 
of Sicily was decreed, and to Titus Otacilius the same fleet 
which he had commanded the year before aj^inst the Car- 
thaginians. Numerous prodigies were reported to have 
happened this year; and the more these were credited l>y 
simple and superstitious people, the more such stories multi- 
plied: that at Lanuvium crows had built their nest in the 
inside of the temple of Juno Sospita ; in Apulia, a green 
palm^ree took fire; at Mantua, a stagnating piece of water, 
caused by the overflowing of the river Mincius, appeared as 
oi blood ; at Cales, a shower of chalk ; and, in toe cattle- 
market at Rome, one of blood fell in the Istrian street; a 
fountain under ground bui^t out in such an impetuous stream, 
as to roll ai^ carry off" jars and casks which were in the 
place, like a violent flood ; lightning fell on the public courts 
house in the capitol. the temple ^ Vulcan in the field of 
Biars, a nut-tree in tne country of the Sabines, and a poblie 
road, a wall, and a gate at Gabit. Other stories of miracles 
were already spreaa about ; that the spear of rMars at Pr»> 
neste moved forward of its own accord ; that an ox spoke in 
Sicily ; that an infant in a mother's womb, in the country c^ 
the Marucinians, had called out, *' lo, Triumphe !*' at Spole- 
tom a ^oman was transferred into a man, and at Adria ml 
altar was seen in the sky, and around it figures of men ui 
white garments. Nay. even in the city of Rome itself, be* 
sides a swarm of bees beiog seen in the forum, several per- 
sons, affirming that they saw armed legions on the Janicn- 
him, roused the citizens to arms; when thoee who were at 
the time on the Janiculum asserted that jio person had ap* 
peared there except the «sual inhabitants of that hill. These 
prodi^es were expiated, conformably to the answer» of the 
aruspices, by victims of the greater kinds, and su|^1ieatioil 
was ordered to be performed to all the deities who had 
taurines at Rome. 

. 11. Having finished the ceremonies enjoined for eon* 
cilialing the favour of the gods, the consuls proposed to the 
senate to take into consideration the state of the nation, the 
management of the war, Hie number of forces to be employ- 
ed, and the places where the several divisions were to act. 
^ was reserved that eighteen legions should be employed 
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I tha ttemr ; that each cf the eoneoto takttwotohii^ 
«•If; c«roshoiildMea^4qvedmth^deftiice0fthepf)oviiiMii 
#f Gaalf 8ieily, and Sardinia; ihat Unintua FabinB^pralor, 
ahotdd have two under his command in Apulia, and Tiba- 
rina Oraochiis t«o of ?okinteer slaves in the country abont 
Lnoena s tliat one should he left to Cains Terentios^procan- 
aol for Pieenuoi, one to Maiiens Valenus Ux the fleet at 
Brundosiam, and that two should garrison the eity. In order 
to fiU np this number of legions, it was necessary to ievy six 
new ones, which the consuls were ordeifd to raise as soon 
aa possible ; and, at the same time, to fit out an additional 
nomber of ships ; so that, includine those which were sta* 
tioaed on the coasts of Calabria, the fleet shouldthis yw 
ooDsist of a hundred and fifty ships of war. The levy being 
flnished, and the new vessels lanache^Unintus Fabuis held 
an assembly for the amwintment of censors, when Marcoa v 
Atilius Regnius and PnbUus FariilB Philus were elected. 
A rumonrayfeading that war had broke joqx in Sicily, Titos 
OtacilittS was ordered to proceed thither with his fleet ; and 
there being n scarcity of seamen, the coaauls^ in pursuance 
of a decree of the senate, pablished a proclamation thatevei^ 
person, wh» in the censorship of Lactaa JEmiiius and Cains 
riaminias hnd been rated, or whose ftuherhad been rated, 
ei §£ty thousand asses of brass,* or^ from that- sum, up tooon 
-htondfed thoasand,t or had since aoi|iured such a property, 
ahould furnish one seaman with pay for six months ; evei^y 
one rated from a hundred thousand^ up to three hundnn. 
thoasand,t 'three seamen, with pav K>r a year ; every one 
rated from three hundred thous^io^ up to one aafllion,!! &wfi 
seamen ; every one rated higher, seven f and that senators 
ahouhl provide ei^htseaoten each, with pay te a ^ear. The 
seamen furnished m obedience tothis orninanoebeing.anned 
and ei|iiipped by their owners, went on board the ships, with 
provisions ready dressed for thirty ds^a. This was the iflnt 
instanee of a. Roman fleet being manned at the expenae of 
private persons. 

la These preparatiofis, so annsually great, raised ^fears 
among the Campanians in particular, 1^ the Romansshoold 
begin the eampaign with the siege of Capua. They s^t 
ambassadors therefore to Hannibal, entreating him to marali 
hiaarmy tti^that place : acauainting him thai '* the Romaaa 
were raising new armies lor the purpose of li^ring siege tp 
it, for there was no city against waich they were more high- 
ly incensed for having deserted their party." As this mes- 
«age, and t.he manner in which it was delivered, intimated 
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such stixm^ apprehensions, Hannibal thought it advisabteto 
proceed with despatch, lest the Romans might be beforehand 
with him ; whereon leaving Arpi, he tookpossession of his 
old camp on the Tilata over Capua. Then leaving the 
Nnmidians and Spaniards for the defence both of the camp 
and the cit^, he marched away with the rest of hia forces to 
the lake or Ayemns, nnder the pretence of performing sacri- 
fice^ but in reality with a design to make an attempt on Pa- 
teoli and the garrison there. As soon as Maximns received 
intelligence that Hannibal had departed from Arpi, and was 
returning into Campania, he hastened back to his army, 
without halting eithei^ nignt or da]r, sending orders to Tibe- 
rius Gracchus to brine forward his forces from Luceria to 
Beneventum, and to the pretorUnlntus Fri>ius, son to the 
consul, to hasten to Luceria, in the place of Gracchus. At 
the same time the two pretors set out for SicHy. Publins 
Cornelius to command the army, Otacilius the fleet on the 
aeacoast. The rest also depaited to their respective prov- 
inces, and those who were c<mtinued in command remain- 
ed in the same diatricti where they had been in the former 
year. 

13. While Hannibal was at the lake Avemus there came 
to him from Tarentum five young men of quality, who had 
been made prisoners, some at the lake Thrasymenus, some 
at Cannse, and who had been sent home 'v^ith that generosity 
which the Carthaginian showed towards all the anies c^the 
Romans : these told him, that *' out of gratitude for his kind 
treatment, they had persuaded a great number of Tarentine 
youth to prefer ills aJlianee and friendship to that of the Ro- 
mans ; and that they had been sent as deputies by their coua- 
trsrmen to request that Hannibal would draw his army nearer 
to Tarentum; that if his standards and his camp were once 
seen tVom that ]>laee, the city would, without any delay, be 
delivered into bis hands ; for the commons were under the 
influence of the younger men, and the management of public 
affiiirs was- with the commons." Hannibal, after highly 
commending and loading them with a profusion of promises, 
desired them to return home in order to bring the scheme to 
maturity, saying, that he would be there in due time. With 
these hopes the Tarentines weredismissed. Hannibal had, 
before their application, conceived an ardent wish to gain 
possession of Tarentum; he saw that it was a eity not only 
opulent and of great note, but likewise a seaport, commodi- 
ously situated, opposite Macedonia; and that King Philip, 
should he pass over into Italy, would steer his course to that 
harbour, because the Romans were in possessioJTof Brunda- 
aium. Having performed the sacrifice which he had pro- 
posed at his commg, and having during his stay utterly laid 
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«aste the lands of Cutnae, as far as to the |»-oiiioDtory of Mi« 
seBum, he chan^^ed his route suddenly to Puteoli, with de- 
sign to surprise the Roman garrison. This consisted of six 
thousand men, and the place was secured, not only by the 
nainre of its situation , but by strong works. Here Hannibal 
delayed three da^s, and attempt^ the garrison on everj 
quaner ; but, findmg no prospect of success, he marched for- 
ward to ra^a^e the territory of Neapolis, rather for the sake 
of gratifjring his resentment, tlum with any hqpe of becom- 
ing master of the town. By his arriral in the neighbour- 
hood, the commons of Nola were encouraged to stir, having 
for a long time been disaffected to the caase of the Romians, 
and harbouring at the same time resentment against their 
own senate. Deputies therefore came to invite Hannibal, 
with a positive promise to deliver the city into his bands : 
bm the consul Marcellus, whom the nobles solicited, by his 
expeditious measures pi«vented the design from taking 
place, fn ohe day he made a march from Cales to Suessula, 
though he met with some delay in passino^ the river Vultnr- 
nns ; and from thence, on the ensumg nignt, introduced into 
Nola six thousand foot and three hundred horse, to support 
the senate. While every precaution requisite for secnring 
the possession of Nola was thus used by the consul with vi|K« 
orous despatch, Hannibal, on the other side, was dilatory m 
his proceedings ; for, ailer having twice before been baffled 
in a project of the same kind, he was now the less inclined 
to credit the professions of the Nolans. 
' 14. Meanwhile the consul, Uuintus Fabius, set out to at^ 
tempt the reooi^ry of Casilinura, which was held by a Car- 
thaginian garrison ; and, at the same time, as if by concert, 
there arrifed at Beneventum, on one side, Hanno from 
Bruttinm, with a large body of infantry and cavalry; and on 
another, Tiberius Gracchus, from Lnceria. The latter 
came first into the town; then hearing that Hanno was 
encamped at the riyer Calor, about three miles distant, and 
thnt by- detachments from thence devastations were commit- 
ted oa the country, he marched out his troops, pitched his 
camp about a mile from the enemy, and there held an 
aaaembly of ^is soldiers. The legibns which he had with 
him consisted mostly of volunteer slaves, who had chosen 
rather to merit their liberty in silence, by the service of a 
second year, than to request it openly. He had observed, 
faowevdr, as he was leaving his winter-quarters, that the 
troops, on their march, began to murmur, asking whether 
" they were ever to serve as free citizens V* He had, how- 
ever, writtMi to the senate, insisting, not so much on their 
wishes, as on their merits; declaring that ** he had eirer found 
ttan fiuthftd and brave in the service ; and that, excepting 
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a ftiee con^itloD . they wanted no i^ifloatkn of eomfittm 
soldiers.*' Anthority was given bun to aet>in that bosmeaB 
aa he himself shovhl judge condn^ve^to the g^od of the 

Siblie. Before he resotved on coming to an engagement, 
erefore, he gave pi^lic notice, that *^ the time was now» 
come when thejr might obtain the liberty which they had so 
long wished for. That he intended next day<to engage the 
enemy in resnlar battle, in a clear and open plain, where, 
without any Jear of stratagems, the business might be decidea 
hy the mere dint of valonr.^ Every man, then, who should 
laing home the head of an enemy, he would instantly, by his 
own authority^ set free ; and every one who shonla retreat 
fhmi his post, he would punish in. the same manner as a 
slave. EverjT man's lot now depended on^ his own exertion ; 
and, as security for their obtaining their freedom^ not only 
he himself stood pledged, but the consul Marcellns, and 
even the whole senate, who, having he&k consulted by faioi 
on the subject of their freedom, had authorized him to deter* 
mine in the case." Ete then read the^ consul's letter and the 
decree of the senate, on which a universal shorn of jov was- 
inised. They eagerly demanded the fight, and ara^itly 
pressed him to give the signal instantly. Gracchus gavn 
notice that they should be gratified on the following' day, 
and then dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, exulting 
With joy, esf)ecially those who were to reeeive liberty as the 
price of their active ethrts for one day, «tpent the rest (^ 
their time until night in getting their arms in readiness. 

15. Next day, as soon as the trumpets- began, to sonnd to 
lAttle, the above-mentioned men, the first of aU, assembled 
round the general's quarters, ready and marshalled for the 
fight At sunrise Gracchus led out his troops to the field, 
nor did the enemy hesitate to meet him. Their force con* 
sistedvof seventeen thousand foot, mostly BmttiaiM; andtlA-> 
canians, and twelve thousand horse, amoog whom wane 
very few Italians, almost all the rest ^ere Nomidiana ai^> 
Moors. The conflict was fierce and long ; during; fcmt . 
hours neither side gained any advantage, and no ciren]ii»-< 
stance proved a greater impediment to the snctsess of the 
Romans, than fhrnitha heads of the enemy bei^g made the 
price of liberty^ for when any had valiantly slam an oppo- 
nent, he lost time, fist, in cutting off the head, which coold 
not be readily eflected an the midst of the crowd and tomnUi 
and then his rig^ hand being employed in seeuring it, the- 
bravest ceased to ^ake a part in the laeht, and the coolest 
devolved on the inactive and dastardly. The mihtaity 
tribunes now represented to Gracchus that the scMiers were- 
not employed in wounding any of the enennr who stood on^ 
their legs, but in maiming those who had fallen, -and i 
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of ilMir0fm««rfrdi ia ihejor tsf^ kaa4s, Ui^ canM Um 
heiMl$ of the 6l«io. On wlikb be eommanded tfiom to givo 
ovdeiv with all baHe, tiiet " iJ^y sboald throw away the 
hfads. aiul Attack tbe emmy: that their courage was stuft- 
cieialy evident and conspieoops^ aa4 that soch brave mea 
need jml doubt of liberty." The fight was theA revived/ 
aod the cavalry also were ordered to charge ; these were 
briskly enconatered by the ^umidians» and the battle of the 
horse was mamteiaed wjith uo li^s vigour than that o£ the foot ; 
so that the event of the dav again became doubtful, while 
tbe commanders, on both sides, vilified their adversariea in 
the most coBten^ons t«rms, the Roman speaking to bis 
soldiers of the Lucaaiafts and Bruttians, as man so often do* 
feaied and sidMoed 1^ their ancestors } and the Carthagini- 
an, of the Bomans as slaves, soldiers taken out of the wwii- 
bonse. At last Gracchus proclaimed that his men had no 
room Id hope for liberty unkss the enemy were routed that 
day, and driven off the field. 

16. These wonds so efiTeetually inHamed their courage, 
that, as if th^y had been suddenly transformed into other 
x«en, tbej renewed the shout, and bore down on the enemy 
with an impetuosity which it was impossible looger to with- 
staad. Ficat the Carthaainianveaguard. then the battalions, 
were thrown into connisifin s at last the whole line was 
forced 4o give way ; ihea they i^ainly turned their back& 
and Aed pfoeipitalely in(<o their camp, in such terror and 
dismay, thait none of them made a stand even at the gates Of 
on ihB rampart; aad tbie Romans following dose, so as to 
fom alsMMt one bqdy with them, began anew a second bat^ 
tb within their workii JSejoe, as Uie fight was more impeded 
by (he narrowness of tbe f^ce, so was the slaqghter more 
dieadfnl, tlie priatweiB also lending aaaistanee^ who, during 
the eonfiialoo,flaatebed up weasipns, and formmg in a body* 
c« etf" nnnbefB in «lie rear. So fl^eat, thereibr«» was the 
canage, thai out of so large np anny, seareely two thousand 
nies, most oi wham were borsem^ esaqted with thiair cohm 
mander : all the vest were «thar alain or made pnaoiiarsi 
thirty-eight ataadarda wiere takaau Of the yictorioas paity 
there fell about two tbonaand. AU tba booty was given ^ 
to the Aoldien, «seept the prisoners, and fuoh c^la «a 
ahotthl be claimed by the ownAra within thirty daya. Wbeu 
they ntnmed iato the oasnu. ladim. with epail, about Umf 
thouaand of the volunteer soldiem, who had mnght with leaa 
apM than the rest, and had Mt brcdom into the Carthaaiai* 
an camp alteg with them, dreading pflRiahment, withdrew 
to an eminence at a small distance. "NeU day they were . 
beonght down freoi thenea by a adlitary tribune, and arrived 
jnat as Qracchni wae holding aa aaaenbly^ which he bad . 
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summoned. Here die proconsal, having, in the first place, 
honoured with military presents the veteran soldiers, accord* 
infi to the degree of courage and activity shown by each in the 
fi^t, said that, "as to what concemedihe volunteers, he rather 
fished that all in general, worthy and unworthy, should 
receive commendations from him, than that any should be 
reprimanded on such a day as that ;" and then praying that 
" it might prove advantageous, happy, and fortunate to. the 
commonwealth and to themselves," he pronounced them «11 
free. On which declaration, in transports of joy, they raised a 
general shout,, and while tney now embraced and congratu* 
lated each other, raising their hands towards heaven, and 
praying for every blessing on the Roman people, and on 
Gracchus in particular, the proconsul addressed them thus : 
" Before I had set all on an equal footing of fre^om, I ^as 
unwilling to distinguish any Inr a mark, either of bravery or 
of cowardice. But now, since I have acquitted the honour 
of government, lest every distinction between them be lost, 
I will order the names of those who, conscious of being re- 
miss in the action, have lately made a secession, to be laid 
before me ; and, summoning each, will bind them by an oath 
that, as long as they shall serve me in the army, they will 
never, except obliged by sickness, take food or drink in any 
other posture than standing. This penalty you ^ill under- 
go with patience, if you consider that your cowardice could - 
not be more slightly branded." He th^ gave the signal of 

S reparation for a march, and the soldiers carrying and 
riving on their booty, returned to Beneventum so cheerful 
and so gsey^ that they seemed to have come home from a feast 
given on some remarkable oceasion, rather than from a field 
of battle. All the Beneventans poured out in crowds to meet 
them at the gates, embraced the soldiers, congratulati^ 
them, and preyed, them to<:ome to their houses. They had 
already prepared entertainments in their inner courts, and 
entreated Gracchus to permit his soldiers to partake of the 
same. Gracchus gave them' leave, on condition that thev 
should all dine in the public street : every thing was accord- 
ingly brought out before each person's door, where the vol- 
unteers' dined with the caps of liberty, or white woollen 
fAlets in their hands, some reclining, others standing, who 
at the same time attended the rest. This afforded a sight so 
pleasing, that Gracchus, on his return to Rome, ordered a 
representation of that day's festival to be painted in the temple 
of Liberty, which his father caused to be built on the Aven- 
tine, out of money accruing from the fines, and which he 
afterward dedicated. 

17. While these transactions passed at Beneventum, Han- 
nibdl, after ravaging the lands of Neapolis, marched his ar* 
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my toNola. The coosal, as soon as he was appiiied of his 
approach, sent for the propretor Pomponins, and the army 
vhich lay in the camp over Saessnla ; being determined to 
go oat, and not to decline an engagement with him. He 
sent Cains Claadios Nero with the main strength of the car- 
airy, in the dead of the night, ihroagh the "gate which was 
most distant from the enemy ; ordering him to ride round so 
as not to be observed, until he came behind their army ; to 
follow them leisarely as they moved; and, as soon as he 
should perceive that the battle was begun, to advance on 
their rear. What prevented Nero from executing these or- 
ders, whether mistake of Uie road or the shortness of the 
time, is uncertain. Although the battle was fouffht while 
he was absent, yet the Romans had evidently the advantage ; 
bat by the cavalry not coming up in time the plan of opera- 
tions was disconcerted. Marceilus, not daring to follow (he 
retiring foe, ^ve the signal for retreat, while liis men were 
pursuing their success. However, more than two tboasan<' 
of the enemy are said to have fallen.that day ; of the Ro 
mans, less tlian four hundred. About sunset Nero returned, 
after having to no purpose fiitigued the men and horses 
through^ the whole day and night, without even getting a 
sight of the Carthaeinian : he was very severely reprimand- 
ed by the consul, who went so far as to affirm that he was the 
cause of their not having retorted on the enemy the disaster 
suffered at Cannae. Next day the armjr marched out to the 
field, but Hannibal, tacitly acknowledging his defeat, kept 
within his trenches. . In the dead of tne night of the third 
day, giving up all hope of getting possession of Nola, a pro- 
ject never attempted without loss, be marched away towards 
Tarentum^ where he had a greater prospect of success. 

18. Nor did less spirit appear in tne administration of the 
Roman affairs at home than in the field. The censors being, 
by the emptiness of the treasury, discharged from the car* 
of erecting public works, turned their attention to the regu- 
lating of men's morals, and checking Uie growth of vices, 
which, like jdistempered bodies, ever apt to generate other 
maladies, had sprung up during the war. First, they snin- 
moned before them those who^ after the battle of Canna, were 
said to have formed the design of deserting the common- 
wealth, and aban^loning Italy. At the head of these was 
Lucius Caecilius Metellus. who happened to be qnestor at the 
time. They then ordered him, and the others accused of the 
same criminal conduct, to plead to the charge : and as these 
could not clear themselves, they prMionnced judgment, that 
those persons had made use of words and discourses tending 
to the ^detriment of the commonwealth, inasmuch as they 
porportad the fonning of a conspirai^ for the purpose o^ 
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jIUilf« ]f«sti9ihMeWi8f«8iiiaiiu)it«dihe<if«F- 
kigcBioitt casouis whk r«pfrt t» tiM HM&nft of dissolving- 
tb« obli^on of an oatby wko Mip|«9ed f har, b? returning 
privately intv Hamtel'a caii^Pi iut«r having Begun th«ir 
loaraey witb tke rtBt of iIm prnonefs, th«y should fulfil the 
oaili which thej had takeflL Of these, and (he others above 
uMMtioned, aaieh as had horses ailhe puUie expense, were de- 
prived of (hem^aBd thejr were all degraded from their tribes 
and disfranchised. ICor was the care of OieeedSors confined 
meralj to the r^ndacing of the ^tktkic and the equestrian or- 
der. They erased fcotti the list» of (he fDtinaer centuries 
the nasMsof aH those who had not served as soldiers during 
the iastfoar jpears^noc ha;rin| heeti r^larlveiemnted fh)m 
aeivice, or prevented hf alekneesi These, to number above 
two thousBMl, were disfrandhiMd, aad all were degraded 
itom their trihai. To this simple censorial aentence was 
added a severe decree of the senate, that all those whom the . 
censors had degiaded shotad serve as foot-soldiers, and be 
sent iato Sicily to jokA the renaina of the army of Oann»; 
the time limited for the service of soldiers of this description 
hauig «Bid the enemy shoeWt be driveii out of Italy. While 
the cenoora mw, oh acconni of the impoverished treasurf,- 
dccliaed contraotin^ (br the impairs of (he sacred ediilc^ 
the fmishhig ef horses to the eufole magis(ra(es, and othet 
Bwtteie of hhe natnrei a gfeat nsonber of those who had 
been accustoincdto ennge m ecmtraets of (he kind waited oa 
theen, and recommffw)ed that tiiey ** transact every kind of 
biainesB, and eagage in coniracta, in the same manner as ii 
there were money m the ceflfers i assctffaig them that no one 
Wenkl call on the tfeasory f&t payment tmtil (he conctnsiatt 
' of the war.** Ailierwmrd eaoie the former owners of (hose 
whOBi Tiberiaa Sea^ironltis had made free at Beneventum; 
who said that ihey had been sent Ibr iHrthepublie bankers^ 
in order that they might reeei ve the price of (heir slaves, bitt 
that they did not desire it until the war shotfM be4t an end* 
When thm dispoaWoa tastfppo» the credit of (he treasury 
apyear e d among the pkMaa ckm, the property belonging to 
odnors and of widows begaft to he bfougnt in ; the people 
believmg that they eoiild not depoeiteitanywhei^ in greater 
seeeri^^ or with iwife reiigiotts regard to their trust, tha^ 
«Bder the pid>llc fiidth : mm when any thing was brought o\ 
kdd in for the ess of (he said uiaoiis or widows, a bill wac 
given for it on the ^estor. This eenerous 2eal of the pri- 
vale f anlm spread ftom the elty into the camp, where no horse- 
man, BO centnrioB, woald take his pay • and should an/ 
have received it^ the ethers woutd have censured them aa 
iBereeaary. 
19. The osOBUl, Otdntta Fabius, Uiy encamped before* 
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CasiUnum, which was defended bj b nnriaon of two thou- 
sand CampaDians, and^ven hundred of Hannibal's soldien. 
The commander was Statias Melius, sent thither by Cneins 
Magius Atellanus, who was chief magistrate that year, and 
was now employed in arming the populace and the siavet 
promiscuously, intending to attack the Roman camp while 
the consul was laying sie^e to the city. None oi his designs 
escaped the knowledge of Fabius, who therefore sent a mes* 
sage to his colleague at Nola, that " while the siege of Cas^ 
linum wascarried on, there was a necessity for another army 
to oppose the Campauians : that either ne himself should 
come» leaving a moderate garrison at Nola, or, if affiiits 
there requir^ his stay, from not yet being in a state of se- 
curity against the attempts of Haimibal, he should in that 
case send for the proconsul Tiberius Gracchus from Bene- 
f entum." On receiving this message, Marcelhis, leaving 
two thousand men to garrison Nola, came with the rest <n 
his army to Casilinum^ and by his arrival the Campenians, 
who were upon the pomt gC breaking out into action, were 
kept quiet. And new the two consuls, with united forces, 
pushed on the siege. But the Roman soldiers, in their rash 
approaches to the walls, receiving many wounds, and meei- 
ing little success in anv of their attempts, Ctuintus Fabius 
gave his opinion that the^ ought to abandon an enterprise 
which, though of slight importance, was attended with as 
much difficnltv as one of great consequence ; and that they 
should retire from the place, especially as more momentuons 
business called for their attention. Marcellus prevented their 
quitting the siege with disappointment, urging that there 
were many enierpriseis of such a nature that, as they ought 
not to be undertaken by great ^enefals, so, when once en- 
gaged in, they ought not to be relinquished, because the repu- 
tation either of success or of failure must be productive of 
weighty consequences. All kinds oi works were then con- 
structed, and machines of every description pushed forward 
to the walls. On this the Campanians requested of Fabius 
that they might be allowed to retire in safety to Capaa, when, 
a fewyhaving come out of the town, Marcellus seized on the 
pass by which they came, and immediately a promiscuous 
daughter began near the gate ; and soon after, on the troops 
Tushmg in, it spread through the city. About fifty of the. 
^ampanians, who first left the place, ran for refuge to Fabius, 
and under his protection escaped to Capua. Thus was Casi- 
linnm taken 1^ surprise during the conferences and delays 
of those who went to negotiate terms of capitulation. The 
prisoners, both Campanians and HannibaVs soldiers, were 
aent to Rome, and. tnere shut up in prison ; and the multi- 
CS 






tate €^ thtftofnumMpte weM fe pe ta gJ tmat% (he nei^ 
b0«riiMr iUMt, td Dc ke|ii jtt e»sf ody. 
90* At the stttfte UiMe, wheit th« ftrmy, ftfttff «Ifectxng^ tb^iz 
M^ M«M>T«d ttom Cl^iliifHm, Qnecbtis, wfao was itt 
jkMMLf dcMBchcd ttttder « «pcfect of the allies sercral co^ 
hofto which had totes raisea kf fhat cxmstry^ to ravage th<» 
Initof ihc cnevjr^ Th^se Haiuio mteehed while theT-strag*' 
gl«A m m careletf flHMier, attd tetAliated a Mow almost af 
wf«ie as tfaiu wUeb he had feeeiTed M Beneveiitim ; then» 
liratvoidheiiig cnrefisktB tof Qmeehvs^ he retired with the 
tttoMMl anced iat» BrMHom. As le the eonscils, Mareelluflf 
TCtMaedt to Nola, whttnce he bad eome ; Fabiw proceeded 
iMo ffufMninrt, in oidbr «> «fierroii the eoiuKrf, and reoever 
W fotee the citkB wlAeh. ted r eyo ii ed . The gfoaMite» of 
GMidlimsKfieiedtteiMi(fVfeTett»d0Tastati^M? their tei^ 
tilery wae liUd #tste with fiiv to a grearexteA, and men 
Md cattle trere carried etf at spoil* The ibHowiac town» 
were taken fmn them hf flsMt^c Gomhaheria, Telesifty 
Cooapsa, Mete, Fatfuteir tod Ortfttanimi; from tte Loea- 
OMM^ BlaiMte \ Mtm^ telongiog to the Apollaas, was taheir 
after a^aieft. In ttese to^n» tweaty-five thousand were 
tateft ee shtift^ and three handled and isventy desertem 
letakea} ttei^ beia§ tent hy the eonsul to Rome, were all 
hcaten with lods in the conrhiiNffr ^^^ ^^t down front the 
tech. AU this was performed teFahine in the cenrse of » 
fiiw dnyn. Bad healte coBfined Marceltas at Nola. aad pre- 
yenled his tnbinip thefield. At tte samefhne ttuptewr, 
Claintae Fabias^ Whose province was the oooaftry round 
Luoeria» look hy sterai n town eallcd Acean, aad fontfled 
a. strong eaap> near Ardonea;, Whte tte Romans were 
thos eaiployei in vatieao places^ Hannitel had arrive! as 
Tmmmib» after nttef If destroying every thing in bis waf , 
At last, when te entered tte territory of Tarentnm, bin 
troop» benua In march ha a peaceable manner: nothing wa» 
iaittrcd ttersy nor did anf ever go ovt of the road : thin 
prooaeding ikrwed amaiteiiy not firoaa tte moderation eitter 
o^ tte soldieiaer tteir OMBmander^ hot fren a wish to ae»- 
^nire tte esteem of ite Tarentines. However, after te had 
advanced almost cteee te tte wnlK finding no commotion, 
laised in hi» favour, an event which te expected lo teppe» 
en tte sight of hk vangnard, te encamped atent the die* 
tance of a mile frooa the town. Three day» before Han- 
ttibai^ft amFoaefa, Maren» Lirin» being sent by the propreter» 
liareas Yalerinsv commander of tte fleet at BroDdustenv 



bolb by day, and more partienmrly by night, left no room 
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§09 wtf attempt «friLer^f Oe etemyot oi1bi$ w&feMg 
allitfs. Wherelbrtf, aft^ ttunr days kad been Menirflwte 
to no pnrpOM. tistatkihsi, ^&ig thBt rnxtc of fiioiie irho 
iiad'atf«iided hlffl At the fetktt Ar€ratiS, ettii«r <!Mitf dMdh 
8e!7«s or seat any mes^ge or letter, and perceiWiir ibat 
Ite ineoasldefatel/ suffered hiatself to he ted Ij^ d^isii^ 

Sromises, decamped aitd wtthdrew. Be did not eren tifen 
any injnfy uj their eoantry ; fbr though hiai eoantarf^^iM 
teDd€niess had hraaght hint no adiram^, yet he atiS en- 
tertained hopes of preifai9i&gr 0ft ^em to renoofloe their 
toresent engagements. When he came tx^ Satipia he eol- 
iected there stores of eorn from the lands <k Iffetaponttim 
and Heraelea, for nnd-snmmer was now past, and the pfaes 
«ppeaved commddions for winter-qnarfen. From hence he 
sent atst the Moors and Nnntidiatts to phmder the tervitoty 
0t Salfentam, and the nearest woody p«rta^ of Ap«^ where 
fior much booty was fonnd of any other khid ehan hornet, 
aet^eral studs of which mnde the prtndpaf part of eheir ae- 
nnisicions ; of these four thousand were dlstrfl^ted among 
At honemen to be trained. 

21. The Romans, seeing that s war of no slight moment 
uras ready to break out in BitA\% and that the deaA of the 
tyrant had only giren the Syr^Rnxsans enfeijriaing leaifeni, 
«ittaont working any change in their prfncimes or cempers, 
decreed diat provfoce to the constd Blarcns Mateefhis. Ini- 
mediately after the murder of Hieronymus, the soldiers hi 
Leontini had raised a tunmtt, furioushr ezetaiming that the 
<feath of the king shouhi be ezptaten by the M^ of tl» 
cxm^^nraiots. Afterward; the words ''Hberty rtsMP&^^ a 
«onnd ever delieflitfnf to me ear, being fVegnendy repeated, 
and hope^beingheid out of largesses mm the royal treaanfe^ 
0f senrhig under better generals, mention at the same time 
being made of the tyrant^s locking crimes, and mofe shock- 
ing rusts; all these together prodoeed suea au alter a tion ia 
their aeatlmeniSy that they MtSeied the body of the kingi 
-whom jnat now they had so vfelently lauMH^fed, to lie without 
bnorial. The rest <n the conspirators remained in the place 
]& order te secure .the army oik their side ; but Theodotttt 
nnd Sosik ^Ottnig on horsdbaek, galloped with att possible 
ipeed t» Syracttse, wi<$hittg to snmrise the khig^»mty, wUla 
fgnoraat of tvewj thing that had happened, mi luit only 
neport, thaa whkh nothini^ i» qnicheron soeh oecasion^ 
hoc likewise an ei^esa, by one of Hieronymos's senFmiik 
had arrived befbre them. Whereibre Andranodori» had 
•CNttgthened with garrisons both the istand* ao^ the dta^ 
I - ■ - - I I , - -- — — "- 

'%rM«M was iNwded b^ » eoloajr of AAeaiuii^ Mid loM cnM 
la thsverfancnuak of greatBeM and ipleiidonr. At Cbs ttme of tHtfM 
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ind also ererj other post which was eonveDient fi>T his pur- 
pose. After sunset^ m the dusk of the evening, Theodotus 
ind Sosis rode into the Hexapylum, and having shown the 
king's garments died with blood, and the ornament which 
lie wore on his head, passed on throagh the Tvcha, calling 
he people at once to liberty and to arms, and cTesiring them 
JO come all together into the Achradina. As to the popu- 
lace, some ran out into the street, some stood in the porches 
>f their houses, some looked on from the roois and wmdows, 
ill inquiring into the cause of the commotion. Every place. 
i)lazed with lights, and was filled with various confused 
loises. Such as bad arms assembled in the open places; 
mch as had none palled down from the temple of Olympian 
Fove the spoils of the Gauls and Illyrians, presented to Hiero 
)y the. Roman people, and hung up there by him ; beseech- 
ing the god to lend, with good-will, those' consecrated wea- 
pons to men taking them up in defence of their country, of 
he temples of the deities, and of their liberty. This multi- 
ude was also joined to the watch stationed in the several 
principal quarters of the city. In the island, Andranodorus 
lad, among other places, occupied the public granary with 
I guard : this place, which was enclosea with hewn stone, 
md built \ip to a great height, like a citadel, was seized by 
he band of youths appointed by Andranodorus to garrison 
.t, and ihey despatched a message to the Achradina, that the 
lom therein was at the disposal of the senate. 

22. At the first dawn the whole body of the people, armed 
ind unarmed, came together into the Achradina to the sen- 
ite-house ; and there, from an altar of Concord which stood 
n the place, one of the principal nobles, by name Polyaenus. 
nade a speech fraught with sentiments both of liberty ana 
noderation. He saidahat " men who had experienced the 
lardships of servitude and insult, knew the extent of the evil 

nnsaclloB» H coniistod of four part% e»cli of whieh dtfaerred th* 
lame of a chy :— 1. The islandi called also Ortygia, «as joined to th« 
nainlaad.by a bridge, and, Btretchinf out into the bay, formed tv 
inrbourB, a large one to the southeast, and a smaller one on the north- 
rest. Rere stood the royal palace and the treasury, and, at the i«- 
notest point, the fountain Aretbuaa arises. 2. The Aehradina. This 
ns the largest and strongest division of the city ; it stre^bed Haog 
he bottom of the lesser harbour, whose waters washed it, and was 
livided tnaxi the other parts by a strong wall. 3. The Tyeha, so named 
rom a remarkable temple of Fortune, formed the southeastern part 
•f the city. 4. Neapolis, or the New Town : this wss the latest bail^ 
ind lay westward of the Tycha. The principal entrance into this part 
ras guarded by a fort called Hezapylum, from its having six gates. Ta 
his part belonged Epipol», an eminence commanding a -«lew of the 
vhole citT. Of this once ntmous.,city the only part now inhabited it 
he island. The ruins of the rest are about twenty -two miles in cir- 
iXunference, and ^e covered with vineyards^ orcharrls, and eornfi^ldt. 
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itMB oi?il diMMid MffodttMM^ tW %rMtttti» «ottkl iMfe 
l«aini«d Mf ffoiM ife« r«i«tl6M «T tteir ftclkdn, not fima 
Uiek QWtk «xn0tkitt«. He applarsded (iMsi for tk« ratdiMte 
with vkieh my had taken Mm^ and WMld HfPpkad tlM»a 
vet laor* a thef did not ^iak« m$ of tlieoi «ftlMi eoiiMraiaed 
pfHielaat atoaRiif « At^reMat he tboaght ix adtisAle ihki 
may ahauM send deputies to Aadranodon»^ to rehire of hiai 
to be amewtble to (he diftctioa of tlie seaate Aad |»eot>ie, to 
open tke gates of tbe i^laad, mkd witbdiaw the ^rrleoa. If 
he meatii;, aader dM pMteat of beiof ifHirdiaD of the 0Oftt- 
ei^Qtr for another, ta aetirp it into hwowa taide, he reeoeft- 
meaded it t« ihe« to raeovar their tlher^^ bf ttweh heeaer 
aaertioae than hed been eho^a againit Hiero&3ri»a& Aa- 
eordinglr, on the breakiag up of the mmitMy depatiee we^ 
aeat. The uteetiagsef the ienate were now retifad^ fUr 
thoogh it had dariaa the reign of Hiefo eoDtiaued to adt as 
the paUtc eonneil ot the tute, yet since hie deatii aaill now 
It had aetrer been eoamnied or coa^utted on any boeiaeie.. 
Whan the eomaiiseioaere eame to Andraaodonts, he was 
nm^ motedlif the naited vaiee of his» cotaurymeii, hy thito 
being in possession of the other ^aaftere or the eity, aabl 
au>reorer btr thic dirkioa of the island, whieh Was the 
strangest, bentg lost to hiM, and in the heads of the other 
|»rty. Bat his wiUs, I>eiaarata, daughter of Ht^o, seHl 
aveUlag. with royal arrogance and female Mide, NKainded 
hint of an ejcpnesslon ftaqoeatly anered by Dioayi^as the ty- 
saoiy wha used to say thai " a man ought tor rerinqwieh sove»- 
aiga power when he wae dmgged by tha Ibei^ not^hile le 
sat oa hofsebaek. It was etsy/* she «aid» " at aiiy moment 
to feeiga 4he posMssion^of a high station } to arrive at, and 
«sqaifiB it, was dllBimU and arduous." DeetredhimWatflc 
fh^n the aakbassadors a Hnle tioM for eonsideratloa, and^ in 
amploy it la sending for the wtdiefs trooM Leonfiai, fe> whofll, 
if he ^omised some of the royal treasure^ he m^t^saeee 
fi€ etvry thing at his eteasare," These eoimselSf sttited to 
the «rhafaeter of ths woman, Aodtanodoraa neither teiallf 
ffcfeeted nor immediatefy adopted: jaighig it the at^ Wiity 
to the aeqaisition of power to yield to the tlmei ttff the area- 
am. He therefore deslrsd the «bmucies te eariy b^et (br 
«aswer, that "he would be ebediei^ to the direetidUs of eoa- 
ale and neople." next day at tte first llghc he opened (he 
Mtes of the island^ and went lata tha forom in the A^bradM. 
There he ascended the almr of CoMord, ftvwL whenee F»> 
lyasaai had addreawA ^e people the day before^ and finrst, at 
tae beginaiag of h£i disooarse, speatsome time ia eatrtaciaa 
dieir pardon for the delay which he had made, tbr " be hul 
kq^ttagateaehat,'* he said, *'aot aich iateniioa to aefaiale 



hki own Interest from that of the public, but through feaifti 
uncertainty, the sword beiiijgp once drawn, when, and in what 
way an end might be pnt to the shedding of blood ; whether 
they would be content with the death of the tyrant, whiish 
was all that the cause of liberty required, or whether all who 
had any connexion with the court, either by consanguinitr, 
affinity, or employments of any kino, were to be put toccata, 
as accomplices in another's ^ilt. As soon as be perceived 
that those who had freed their country meant also, together 
with liberty, to grant it safety, and jhat the designs of all 
. aimed at the promoti<Hi of the public happiness, he had not 
hesitated to replace, under the direction of the people, both 
his own person, and every thing else cominitted to hiscnaj||e 
and guardianship, since the prince who had intrusted faun 
therewith had perished through his own madness.** Then 
turning to those who had killed the tyrant, and address- 
ing Tbeodotus and Sosis by name, " Yon have performed/' 
said he, " a memorable exploit : but believe me, the career 
of your glory is only begun, not finished ; and there yet sub- 
sists the utmost danger, that unless you exert yourselves im- 
mediately to secure peace and harmony, the nation may carry 
liberty to licentiousness." 

23. AAer. this discourse he laid the keys of the gates and 
of the jroyal treasure at their feet. Being dismissed full of 
joy, the people, with their wives and children, spent that day 
.in offering thanksgivings in all the temples of the gods, ana 
on the day following an assembly was held £»* the ekction 
of pretors. Among the first was chosen Andranodorus: 
the greater number of the rest were elected from the band 
of conspirators against the king: Two of these were absent 
at the time, Sopater and Dinomenes ; who, on hearing whal 
had passed at Syracuse, conveyed thither the money wlong^ 
ing to the king, which was at Leontini, and delivered it to 
^uestors appointed for the purpose : to whom was also de^ 
livered the treasure which was in the island and in the 
Achradina. That part of the waU which formed too strong 
a fence between the island and the city, was with nniverstS 
approbation demolished. The other events which took' place 
corresponded with the ceneral zeal for liberty which now 
actuated men*s minds : Hippocrates and Epicydes, when in» 
lelligence was received or the tyrant's death, which the 
former had wished to conceal even by the murder of the 
messenger, were deserted by the soldiers; and, as the safeat 
step in their present circumstances, returned to Syracuse. 
Lest their stay there should sul^ect them to suspicion, as if 
they were watchine some opportunity for effecting a revoln- 
tion, they addressed first the pretors, and afterward, through 
them, the senate} repr^esentea that" being sent by HMmntMl 
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ID Hteronymas, as to a friend htA. ally, they had obeyed his 
orders in conformity to the will of their own commander. 
That they wished to return to Hannibal, bat as they conid 
Aot travel with safety while every part of Sicily was over- 
spread with the Roman arms, they requested that a mard 
might be granted^ to e^ort them to Locri in Italy, ana that 
thin, with very little trouble, the senate would confer a great 
obligation on Hannibal." The reqtiest was easily obtamed, 
for the senate wished the dejnrtnre of those generals of the 
late king, men well skilled in war, and at the same time 
needy and daring. Bat this measure, so agreeable to their 
wishes, they did not execute with the care and expedition 
requisite. Meanwhile, those young men, accustomed to a 
military life, employed themselves sometimes among the 
soldiery ; at others, among the deserters, the greatest num- 
ber of whom were Roman seamen ; at others, among the 
very lowest class of plebeians, in propagating insinuations 
against the senate and nobility ; hinting to them, that " in the 
appearance of reviving the former alliance, they were se- 
cretly forming and preparing to execute a scheme of bring- 
ing Syracuse under the dominion of the Romans; and that 
then their faction, and the few advocates'for the renewal of 
the treaty, would domineer without control.'' 

d4. Crowds of people disposed to listen to and believe such 
reports, flocked into Syracuse in great numbers every day, 
and afforded not only to Epicydes, but to Andranodorua 
likewise, some hopes of effecting a revolution. The latter, 
wearied l]^ the importunities of his wife, who urged that 
" now was the time to possess himself of the sovereignty, 
while all was in a state of disorder, in consequence of liber- 
ty being lately recovered, but not yet established on a rec^- 
lar footing; while the soldiers, who owed their livelihood to 
the pay received from the late king, were yet at hand, and 
while the commanders sent by Hannibal, who wer6 well 
acquainted with those soldiers, could aid the enterprise," 
tooK, as an associate in *his design, Themistus, to whom 
Gelon's daughter was married ; and in a few days after, in- 
caatiously disclosed the affhir to one Ariston, an actor on the 
stage, whom he was accustomed to intrust with other secrets, 
a man wfaos^ birth and circumstances were both reputable ; 
nor did his employment disgrace them, because among the 
Greeks that profession is not considered as dishonourable. 
This man resolving to be guided by the dc|ty which he owed 
to his eoimtry, discovered the matter to the pretofs; who 
having learned by imquestionable proof that the information 
was w^l founded, first consulted the elder senators, by whose 
advice he placed a guard at the door of the senate-house. 
and aa soon as Theraiatus and Asdnnodorus entered, pot 



cMNis, the cause of whioh was Qaknowo u> tbe rest, occaaion* 
«i a irioleat uproar i bat baWog at length procared sileoqe, 
they brought the mformer into the seaate^hoose. He theo 
aave a re^plar detail of %vvpj circamataiiee, ehowiag that 
%e conspiracy owed it* grigia to the loarriage of Oelon'a 
daughter Harmo&ia with Themi«tus| that the auxiliary 
troops of Africans and Spaoiarde had been engaged for the 
purpose of massacring the preton and otheirs of the nobility, 
whose propertyi according toorders given, was to be the booty 
of theljr murderers; that ahandof mercenaries, accustomed to 
the command of Andranodorns, bad been nrccni^ with the 
design of seizing again on the island, ue afierward laid 
before them every paniculajr; what things were to be done, 
and hj whom, toother with the whole plan of the comrai- 
xaey, supported by men with arms ready to ez^ute it. On 
which the senate gave judgment that they had suffered death 
as justly as Hieroi»rmus. The crowd round the senate^ 
house being yariousfy disposed, and unacquainted with the 
real state of the case, became clainoroos : but while they 
were nueriog furious threats, the sight of the conspirators' 
bodies in the poreh of the senate-house impressed them 
with such terror, that they silently followed the well-judgiiut 

Cof the plebeians to au assembly which was spmmoned. 
iter was commissioned by the senate and hia co^eaguea 
^ ^xplaio Ihe mauer to the people. 

f^. He brought his ehargea against ^e deeeaaed as if they 
were then on trial : afier (aking a r-eviev of tbeir ^rmar 
11 res, he insisted that whatever wicked and impious acts had 
been perpetrated since the death pf Hiero, Andranodorus and 
Themistus were the authors of them, *^ For what," said he, 
"did the hovHieronymus ever do by the direction of his 
own will 1 W hati indeed, could he do. who had scarcely 
exceeded the yeans of ehildhood 1 uis guardians and 
teachers exercised the sovereign power, screened from the 
public hatred which fell on him, and therefore ought io bav# 
died either be^r# Hienoiiymus, or with him. Nevertheless, 
those meo who had merited and been doomed to die, havi» 
since the death of the tyrant attempted new crime» i »t it^ 
openi/, when Andranodoras» «hutting the gates of the 
island, assumed the throne as his by inheritable, and kepi 
as propri^or what he had hehl as trustee : aHerwgrd, heiiur 
abandoned bf those who ii^e in the island, and blockadea 
by all the rest of the citizens who held the Achradina, and 
finding hw ope» and ^vovieA attempts on the crown inefiiso- 
tual, he endeavoured to aUain it by secret maohinatioins anci 
treacherv; nor /9o\i\d he be imiueed to ajUer hia measures 
evea by kindness and the l^oomf eonferred on himj to it 
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Aoahi be remei&bered, that among the deliverers of their 
eoontrjr this treacberoas conspirator against its iibertjr mm 
ehosen a ^retor. But the spirit of royalty has been infased 
into these men by their royal cobsotis, Hiero's danghter 
married to one, Gelon's to the other/' At these words a 
shoot- was heard from every part of the assembly» that ''-none 
of the race of the tyrants oa^ht to live." Such is the nature 
of the popdlace; they are either abject slaves or tyrennie 
masters. Liberty, which consists in a mean between these, 
they either undervalue, or Imow not how to enjoy with modr 
erarion ; and, in general, there are not wanting agents dia- 
posed to foment their passions, who, working «m minds 
which delight in cruelty, and know no restraint in the prac- 
tice of it, exasperate tjiem to acts of blood and slaughter. 
Thus, on thepresent occasion, the ^pretors instantly proposed 
the passing or an order, and it was hardly proposed hekire 
it was passed, that, all the royal family should be put to 
dea& ; whereon persons sent by these magistrates executed 
the sent^ice onDemarata, daughter of Hiero, and Har- 
monia, daughter of Gelon, the wives of Andranodorus and . 
Themistus. 

96. There was another daughter of Hiero, called Heraclea, 
wife to Zoippus ; who, having been sent by Hieronymus 
ambassador to king Ptolemy, had continued abroad in vol- 
imtary exile. On getting notice that the executioners were 
ooining^ to her also, she fled for refuge into the chapel of her 
household gods, takine with her two maiden daughters, with 
their hair dishevelled, and their appearance in every other 
particular calculated to excite compasd(m : to this she added 
prayers, beseeching the executioners, " by the mem<»7 of 
ner father Hiero, and of her brother Qelon, not to suffer her» 
an innocent woman, to be involved in ruin under the hatred 
incurred by^Hieronym^s.. To her nothing haa accarued from 
his being on the throne but the exile of her husband *, neither, 
during the life of Hieronymus, was her situation the same 
widi that of her sister, nor since his death was her cause the 
same. Must it not be allowed that if Andranodorus had 
succeeded in his projects, her sLster would have reigned with 
him, whereas she must have been in servitude with the rest 1 
If any one should tell Zoippus that Hiercmymus was killed 
and Syracuse free, who couM doubt but he would instantly 
set on board a ship and return to his country 1 How deceit- 
ful were the hopes of men ! Could he imagine that in his 
native soil, re^ored to libeKy, his wife and chUdren wei« 
draggling to preserve their lives ; and in what rest>ect did 
they obstruct the cause of liberty or the laws 1 What danger 
otrald arise from them, a solitary, and, in a manner, widowed 
woman, and her poor orphan children? But, though nxk 
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danger was apprehended from them, yet the whole raft! 
race was detested. Let herself and children be banished far 
from Syracuse and from Sicily } let them be conreyed to 
Alexandria ; a wife to her husband, the daughters to their 
father." Finding them still inexorable, and wishing to make 
the best use of the time, (for she saw some even drawing 
their swords,) she desistea from farther entreaties for her- 
self, and continued to beseech them " to spare, at least, her 
daughters, who were^hildrenof an age which even enraged 
enemies would refrain from injuring ; and not, while they 
pursued their revenge against tyrants, to imitate themselves 
the crimes which had raised their hatred." While she was 
speaking Ihey dragged berifrom the sanctuary, and slew her; 
and thesk turned their weapons against the children, who 
were sprinkled with the blood of their mother. But they, 
deprived of reason by ^ief and fear together, rushed cut of 
the chapel with such quickness, that had a passage been open 
to the public street, they would have filled the whole city 
with tumult : even as it was, though the extent of the house 
was not great, they several times made their way through 
the midst of many armed men without receiving a wound, 
and extricated themselves from those that took hold of them, 
notwithstanding the number and strength of the hands with 
which they had to struggle : but, at length, being reduced to 
the last weakness by wounds, aAer covering every place 
with their blood, they fell and expired. This scene, piteous 
in itself, was rendered yet more so I7 an incident thai en- 
sued; for shortly after arrived a message countermanding 
their execution, the sentiments of the people having sudden- 
ly turned to the side of compassioD ; and this compassion 
was soon converted into anger, on account of the precipitancy 
with which the sentence had been hurried on, so as to leave 
no time for reconsideration, er the subsiding of passion. The 
populace, therefore, expressed much discontent, and insisted 
on an assembly of election to fill up the places of Andrano- 
dorus and Themisths, for both had been pretors; and this 
cleqtion was not at all likely to terminate in a manner agree- 
able to the present pretors. 

97. A day was appointed for the election, when, to the 
surprise of all. some person in^he remotest part of the crowd 
named Epicydes ; then another, in the same quarter, Hippoc- 
rates; which names were aflerward the most frequently re- 
peated, with the manifest approbation of the multitude. The 
assembly iteelf was an irregular one ; for. not the commons 
alone, but also great numbers of the soldiery, and even o£ 
deserters, who wished to overturn every present establish* 
ment, composed the disorderly crowd. The magistrates, at 
first, pretended ignorance of what was going forward, think* 
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ibg to protract the business ; but. at last ^ overcome by the ' 
united voice of so very^many, ana dreading an insurrection, 
they declared those men pretors : who, however, did not im- 
mediately unveil their sentiments, though greatly chagrined, 
—first, at ambassadors having gone to Appins Claudius to 
^ronclnde a trace of ten days, and then, when that was ob- 
tained, on others being sent to negotiate a renewal of the old 
alliance. At4his time the Romans had a fleet of a hundred 
sail at Murgantia, watching what might be the result of the 
commotions of Syracuse in consequence of the death of the 
tyrants, and to what points the view of the people might be 
airected by the late acquisition of liberty, to which they had 
80 long been strangers. Meanwhile, the Syracasan ambas- 
sadors had been sent by Appius to Marcellus on his arriving 
in Sicily ; who, when he neard the terms on which they 
proposed the alliance, conceiving expectations that the busi- 
ness mi^ht be adjusted to mutual satisfaction, sent ambassa- 
dors on bis part to Syracuse to treat with the pretors in per- 
son. Here was no longer the same quiet ana tranquillity : 
on news being receivedlhat a Carthaginian fleet had arrived 
at Pachynum, Hippocrates and Epicydes, freed from appre- 
hension^ now began, sometimes among the mercenary sol- 
diers, at others among the deserters, to spread insinuations 
that there was a design of betraying Syracuse to the Romans. 
And when Appius came and kept his fleet stationed at the 
mouth of the harbour, with intention to raise the spirits of 
the other party, this gave the utmost appearance of credibili- 
ty to their ill-groanded suggestions, insomuch that the popu- 
lace at first ran down in « tumultuous manner to oppose 
the landing of his men, if such an attempt should be made. 
28. In this troubled state of affairs it was judged necessary 
to call a general assembly. Here, while opposite parties 
drew contrary ways, and a civil war was on the point of 
breaking out, one of the leading nobles, named Apolionides, 
addressed them in a discourse of very salutary tendency at 
st^ch a juncture ; telling them that " no state ever had a nearer 
prospect either of safety or of ruin. If all would unanimous- 
ly incline either on the side of the Romans, or to that of the 
Carthaginians, their prosperity and happiness would equal 
that of any other nation whatever. If sepairate parties la- 
boured to counteract each other, the war between the Oar^ 
thajnnians and the Romans was not more furious than would 
be that which must follow between the Syracuisans them- 
selves, wlien each party should have its own troops, its own 
arms, its own leaders, within the same walls. The niost 
effectual endeavours ought to be used to brin^ alUto unauinif- 
ity in opinion. Which of the alliances might be the more 
profitable was a question of a very inferior nature, and of 
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nacb less nunaeat. .Neveitheless, on the choice of allies, 
ihey oaght ralher to follow the jutlgm^nt of Qiero thaa that 
of Ilieronymus, and give the prefercDce to a fxieadship, of 
which they had a hapf>y experience for fifty years, before 
one which would he at the present new to Ihem, and wii3 
ibxmerly found deceitful Another consideration ought tt 
be allowed some weight in their resolves ; that it was In thek 
power to decline a treaty of friendship with the Cartha- 
ginians, and yet not to enter, immediately at least, into a war 
with them ; whereas with the Romans they must instantly 
haye either peace or war." The less of party spirit ana 
warmth this speech contained, the greater was its mfluenee 
on the hearers. To the prefors^ and a select number ofsea- 
ators, a military council was joined ; and even the command- 
ei:s of companies, and the prefects of the allies, were ordered 
to share in their consultations. After the affair had been 
frequently debated with great heat, they at last resolved, he- 
cause they could discover no plan on which war could be 
maintained a^inst the Romanes that a treaty c^ peace should 
be formed wuh them, and that ambassadors should be se^t 
with those of that nation, then in Syracuse, to ratify it. 

^. Not many days had passed when, deputies from thie 
Leontines arrived, re^uesilog aid for the defence of thei^ 
country ; and this application was considered as ooming most 
seasonably for ridding the. city of a disorderly turbulent rab- 
ble, and removing their leaders out of the way. The pretor, 
Hippocrates, was ordered to conduct the deserters thither; 
and these were accompanied by great numbers of mercenary 
auxiliaries, so that the whole ^mounted to four thousand 
soldiers. This expedition was highly pleasing, both to the 
persons employed, and to their employers ; the former gain- 
ing what they had long wished for, an .opporl;unity for dis- 
turbing the government; the latter rejoicing s^ such a nui- 
sance beu» removed— the sink, as it were, of the city. 
However, this proved only like giving a sick person preset 
ease, that he might relapse with an aggravation of his di»- 
or4er : ibr Hippocrates began at first, oy secret excursions» 
to ravage the nearest parts of the Eomah province ; but 
afterward, when Appias had sent a body of troopsto protetft 
the territories of the allies, he attacked, with his entire force» 
a.d etachment posted in his way, and killed a great nuiniheji. 
When Marcellus was informed oi these transactions, he ior 
stantly despatched ambassadors to Syracuse, to coipplain ojf 
this infraction of the treaty, and to represent that occasion^ 
of quarrel would never be' wanting, unless Hippocrates an4 
Epicydes were banished, not only from Syracuse, bat &r 
from every part of Sicily. Epicydes not choosing, by r^ 
maiolng where he was, either to face the charge of being ji 
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eMfederate in his absent brother's crime, or to omit centric 
vting his share toward effecting a rapture, went off to his se* 
ceding^ countrymen at Leontini, where finding the inhabitants 
filled with a snflicieBt degree of animbsity against the Roman 
people, he undertook to detach them from the Syracusaos 
alsb : for ** the latter," he said, '* had stipulated in their treaty 
with Rome, that everj state which had been subject to their 
kings shoald for the future be subject to them ; and they were 
not now content with liberty, unless they possessed along 
with it regal and arbitrary power o7er other nations. The 

S roper answer, therefore, to be given taany requisition Arom 
lem was, that-the Leoatines deemed themselves entitled to 
freedom no less than themselves, if it were only because their 
city was the spot where the tyrant fell: that there libeitv was 
first proclaimed, where the troops had abandoned the King's 
generals, and flocked to Syracuse. Wherefore that article 
must be expanged from the treaty, or a treaty containing such 
an article sliould not be admitted." The multitude were easily 
persuaded; and whenambassadors from Syracuse comj^ined 
of their cutting off the Roman detachment, and delivered an 
order that Hippocrates and Bpicydes should depart eitheir to 
liocri, or to any other place wnich they chose, provided they 
retired out of Sicily, ine Leontines roughly answered, thirt 
** they had not commissioned the Syracusans to make a treaty 
of peace with the Romans for them, neither were they bound 
by other people's treaties." This answer the Sjrracusans 
laid before the Romans, declaring that '* the LeoQtines were 
not under their direction; that, therefore, the Romans might 
make war on that people without any violation of the treaty 
with Syracuse; and that they would not fail to give their as- 
sistance in it, on condition that the Others, when reduced to 
submission, should be again subjected to their government." 
90. Marcellus marched against Leontini with his whole 
fOTce, sending also for Appius, that he might attack it on 
another quarter ;' and so great was the ardour of the sol- 
diers on that occasion, inspired by their resentment for the 
detachment being cut off while a treaty of peace was de-^ 
pending, that, at the first assault, they carried the town. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, when they saw the «enemy in 
possesston of the walls, and breaking open the gates, re> 
tired with a few others into the citadel, from whence they 
made their escape secretly during the nif^t 1o Herbessos. 
The Sjrracusans having marched from liome in a body, 
eight thousand in number, were met at the river My la by a 
messenger, who acquainted them that Leontini was taken, 
afid who mixed several falsehoods with the truth, saying, 
that both soldiers and townsmen had been put to the swoni 
without distinction : nor did he believe that any one, above 
D3 



«fte ace of diikUiaod, w«9 left alive; Ihat the cityiraf 
sacked, and the ^ects of the wealthy bestowed on tba 
soldiers. On beajring such a shoeking account^ the army 
halted; and, every «le being' highly exasperated, theeom.* 
mand^rs, Who were Sosis and Dinomenes, altered into 
eonsQltation how they should act. The' ialse repon had 
received a coloar of trath snfficient to justify apprehension^ 
from the cirenmstance^<tf a nnmber of deserters, amoonting 
to two thousand, having been beaten with rods and beheaded» 
Bat not one of the X^ontines, or the other soldiers, had bee» 
hurt, alter the capture of the eUty was completed ; and every 
kind of property had been restored to the owners, exeeA 
what was destroyed in the first confusion of the assadr. 
The troops, who complained grievously of their fellow* 
soldiers being treacheronslv put to death, could not be pre* 
vailed on, either to proceed to Leontini, or to wait in theif 
present post for mmre certain intelligence. On which the 
pretors, perceiving that they Were iDcUned to mntiiMr, bol 
that this ferment would not be of long duration if their 
ringleaders in this foolish conduct were removed, led the 
army to Megara, whence they 4bemselves, with a small 
body of horse, proceeded to Ererbessns, with hopes that, in 
eonseqnence of the general consternation, the etty might be 
anrrendered into their hands; but being disappointed ill 
tiieir ejcpectations, they next day decamped from Megars^ 
in order to hiy siege to it with the whole of their force. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes now adopted a plan, whieh» 
though at first sight not free from danger, yet, every hope 
being eut off, was the caaiy one which they could mirsne; 
this was to put themselves into the hands of ihe soldiery, of 
whom a great part were well acquainted with than, and all 
were incensed on account of the supposed slaughter of theiE 
fellow-soldiers; and they according! v went out to meet the 
army on its approadi. It happened that the corps which 
led the van was a battalion of six hundred Cretans, who^ 
in the reign oi Hteronymns, had served under their com* 
mand, and were also under an obligation to Hannibal, hav* 
ittg been taken prisoners at the Thrasvmenus,. with other 
auxiliaries- to the Romans, and dismissed. Hippocrates nxti 
l^icydes knowing them by their standards, ana t^ &shioit 
or their armour, advanced' to them^ holding out (^ive^ 
branches, and other emUems of smppliants, toMt besought 
them' to receive them into their ranirs, to protect them thm^ 
and not to betray- them into the hands of the Syraensansj bj^ 
wliom they themselves would soon be delivered vtp to tltt 
Romans to be murdered. The Cretans immediately^ with 
ene voice, bade them keep up their courage, fi>r they should 
ifaare every fortune with them. 
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31. Baringr tiiis ccmversatioQ the standuds had kalted, 
nor had the cause of the delay jiX reached the general. 
Bat soon a rumour ^read that it me occasioned by Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes, and a mammf ran along the whole 
line, evidendy demoostraiing that the troops were pleased 
at their coming. On this the pretors instantly rode forward 
at fall speed to the van, asking^ " What son ot behavionr was 
tins 1 W hatdid the Cretans mean by such disorderly condoct, 
maintaining conversation with an enemy, and allowing 
them to mix in their ranks 1'* They then ordered Hippoc* 
rates to be seized, and pat in chams. On which words 
sach a clamoar ensued, begna by the Cretans, and continued 
1^ the rest, as clearly showed that if they proceeded further 
in the matter: they would have cause to lie apprenhensiTe for 
their own safety. Alarmed and perplexed bv their situation, 
they ordered the army to march back to Megara, and sent 
«cp resees to Syracuse, with accounts of their present state. 
While the men wer« disposed to entertain every kind of sus- 
picion, Hippocrates, to increase their apprtliiensioiis, em* 
ployed an artifice : having sent out some of the Cretans to 
watch the roads, he afterward read publicly a letter com- 
posed by himself, but which he pretended had been intercept- 
ed. The address was, *' The pMtors of Syracuse to tne 
eonsul Marcellus." After the usual salutations, it mention- 
ed, that ** he had acted rightly and properly in not sparing 
any in Leontini. That all the mercenery soldiers were to 
be considered in the same light, and never would Syracuse 
enjoy tranquillity as long as one of the foreign auxiliaries re- 
mained, either in the city, or in their army : they therefore 
requested him to use his endeavours to reduce under his 
JM>wer those who were encamped with their pretora at Me- 
gara, and, by putting them to death, effectuate at lensth the 
delivenr of Syracase.'' As soon as this was read to me soU 
diers, tney ran on all sides to arms with such clamours, that 
the pretors in a fright rode away during the confusion to 
(^racuse. But even their flight did not serve to quell the 
mutiny, and several attacks were made on the S3rracusan 
troops : nor would one of them have found mercy, had not 
Epicydes and Hippocrates opposed the rage of the multitude, 
not througii compassion or any humane intention, but through 
fear of forfeiting all hope of ever retamingto the city ; and 
from this fVirther consioeratioQ, that, while they should find 
theto men, themselves both feithAil soldiers and hostages, 
Ihey would, at the same time, engage also the favour of their 
relations and^ fViends ; in the first place, by so great an ebli- 
ration conferred, and then, by having such a pledge in their 
hands. As they knew, too, from experience, how slight and 
JBaignificant an impulse is sufficient to set the populace in 
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motion, they procured a soldier, who had been one of the 
number besieged in Leentini, and suborned him to carry to 
Svracuse a story corresponding with the feigned tale told at 
Myla ; and, by avowing himself the author, and asserting 
as facts, of which he had been an eyewitness, those particu- 
lars, of which doubts were harboured, to irritate the pas- 
sions of the people. 

33. This man not only aained credit with the populace, 
but being brought before the senate, had address enough to 
influence even their judgment: and several, not apt to be 
over credulous, openly c^rvea, that " it was happy that the 
avarice and cruelty of the Romans had been unmasked at 
Leontini. Had they come into Syracuse, their behaviour 
would have been the same, or probably more barbarous, as 
the incitements to avarice were greater there." Wherefore 
all agreed in opinon that the gates ought to be shut, and 
guards posted for the defence of the city. But they did not 
so generally agree in the object either of their fears or their 
aversions. Among the miliUiry ofali descriptions, and a 
great part of the plebeians, their hatred fell on the Soman 
nation ; while the prelors and a few of the nobility, notwith- 
standing that their, lodgment had been infected by the false 
intelligence, yet took more pains to guard against a nearer 
and more immediate danger ; for Hippocrates and Epic^des 
were already at the Uezapylum ; and the relations ot the 
native soldiers then in the army were using many arguments 
to persuade the people to open the gates, and to let their com- 
mon country be defended against the Romans. And now 
one of the gates of the Hezapylum had been opened, and 
the troops Imd b^un to march in, when the pretors arrived 
at the spot : they endeavoured, at first, by commands ana 
menaces, then by counsel and advice, to deter the inhabitants 
fromaheir purpose; and at last, finding aU these incfiectual, 
they descended from their dignity^ and had recourse to en* 
treaties, beseeching them not to betray their country to men 
who were lately instruments of a tyrant, and who now icch 
prisoned the soldiers' minds. But m the heat of the present 
ferment the ears of the multitude were deaf to ail such 
arguments, and efforts were made to break ogpen the gates 
on the inside, no less violent than those trom without. 
They were all soon forced, and the whole army received 
into the Hezapvlum. The pretors, with the youth of the 
city, fled for safety into the Achradma. The .mercenaries, 
djBserters, and all the soldiers of the late king, then in Syra- 
cuse, augmented the force of the enemy, ui consequence, 
the Achradina was taken at the first assault, and the pr^ 
tors, except such as could make their escape in the confii- 
sion, were aU put to death* I^ight put an end to the sheddiof. 
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of Uood. Next day the slaves were iatited to freedom ; all 
the prisoners were disebarged from confinement, and the 
motley rabble, composed of ail these different sorts, elected 
Hippocrates and Ji^ncydes pretors : thus Syracuse, after a 
short enjoyment of^the sanshine of liberty, sank back into 
its former state of servitude. 

33. As soon as the R(Nnans were inform^ of these events, 
they immediatelv decamped from Leontini, and marched to 
Syracuse. At the same time it happened that ambassadors 
sent by Appius, and who were approaching the place in a 
quinquereme, with difficulty escaped being taken ; which» 
however, was the fate of a qoadrireme, ordered to advance 
some distance before their galley, on its entering the har- 
bour. And now not only the laws of peace, but even those 
of war, had been all thrown aside, when the Roman army 
pitched their camp at Olympidm, a temple of Jupiter so call- 
ed, distant a mile and a half from the city. From hence also 
it wa» judged proper to send ambassadors, who were prevent- 
ed entering the city by Hippocrates and E^icydes, with their 
adherents coming out from the gate to meet them. The Ro- 
man whose part it was to speak» said Hm " the Romans came 
not with the intention of making war <m the Syracusans, but 
of giving succour and support both to such asj «fter extrica- 
tinj: themselves from the midst of carnage, fled to them for 
refoge ; and also- to those who» overpowered by fear, en- 
dured a bondage more shocking, not only than exile, bat 
even thad deatL Nor would the Romans soffisr such an 
abominable massacre of their allies to pass unpunished. 
Wherefore, if those who had taken refuge with them were 
allowed to return to their country with safety, and the au- 
thors of the massacre were delivered up, and lioerty and their 
laws restored to the Syracusans, there would be no occasion 
for quarrel. If these requisitions were not complied with, 
whoever was the cause of the refusal should imdergo the 
severest vengeance which their anns could inflict." To 
this- Epicydes replied, that " if they had been charged with 
any message to him and his friends, they would have re> 
turned an answer. That when the government of Syracuse 
should be in the hands, of those to whom they came, they 
might then return to Sicily. If they began hostilities» they 
should learn» on trial, that the siege of Svracuse was a very 
di&rent kind of business from that of Leontini." So say- 
ing, he turned his back on the ambassadors» and shut um 
gates. The Romans then immediately began to form the 
siege of Syracuse, both by land and sea : by land, on the side 
of the Hexanylum; by sea, on that of the Achradina, the 
wall of whicn is washed by its waves. Having mastered 
Ijeontini by the terror which their assault inspired» and that 
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at the first attack^ they doubted not bot they should be abl^, 
in some quarter or other, to make their way into a city oi 
snch wide extent, and whose defended parts lay at such a 
distance from each other: they pushed forward therefore to 
die walls every kind of machine used in sieges. 

34. This enterprise, from the spirit and vigour with whicfa 
it was undertaken, must have met the expected success, had 
it not been for one single person then in Syracuse': this was 
Archimedes, a man singularly skilled in the science of 
astronomjT, and a great geometrician, eminently distinguish- 
^ed in the invention and construction of warlike engines, by * 
means of which, with very slight exertions, he baffled the 
efforts of the enemy, made with immense labour. The 
wall, which, being drawn along uneqnal eminences, was 
in some parts high and difficult of access, in others low and 
liable to be approached through the level vales, he furnished 
with machines of all kinds adapted to the nature of each 
particular place. That of the Achradina, which, as before 
observed, is washed by the sea; Marceilus attacked from his 
largest ships; while from the small vessels the archers, 
slingers, and light-infantry, (whose weapon is of such a kina 
that it cannot well be thrown back, except by experienced 
hands,) woanded almost every one defending the works. 
These requiring room for the discharge of their missiles, 
kept at a distance ; but the other and larger ships, eight in 
number, were fastened together in pairs, by the removal of 
one tier of oars; while those on iKe exterior sides moved 
them both, as if a single ship. These carried turrets, of 
several stories in height, with instruments for demolishing 
-the rampart. Against this naval armament Archimedes 
disposed on the walls engines of various sizes. On the 
ships which lay at a distance he discharged rocks of im- 
mense weight; and those which lay nearer, lighter, and 
therefore more numerous annoyances. And lastly, he open- 
ed in the wall, from top to bottom, a great number of spike- 
holes, a cubit in diameter, through which, without being 
fleen, or in danger of being hurt, they poured arrows and 
darts from scorpions. SSome ships havmg come np closer, 
in order that t^e weapons from the engines might fly over 
them, he used an engine called tolleno, composed of a long 
lever supported at the middle, and fixed in such a manner . 
thai one arm of it projected beyond the wall : from the ex- 
tremity of this hung by a strong chain an iron grapple, which, 
taking hold of the forepart of the ship, while the other ex- 
tremity of the lever was weighed down to the ground by a 
heavy counterpoise of lead, lifted up the prow, and set the 
vessel on its stern ; the grapple then was suddenly disen- 
gaged, and the ship was, to the utter consternation of Utit 
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tttmen, dadied into the water with sach foree, that cveajl 
it had fallen in an erect position, it would have taken iii a 
great deal c^ water. By these means the assailants were 
roiled in every attempt oj sea : akmndoning, therefore, that 
part of the plan, they bent all their efforts to the pashine for- 
ward the operations by land, and with their whole force. 
But on this side, too, the place was furnished with a similar 
train of engines, of every descripticm, procured in a course 
of many years, by the direction and at tne eipense of Hiero, 
and through the singular skill of Archimedes. The nature 
of the ground also .was favourable to the defendants, because 
the rock on which the foundations of the wall were laid, is 
in most places so steep, that not only bodies thrown from an 
engine, but such as rolled down by their own weight, fell 
with great power on the enemy : the same cause rendered 
the ascent difficult to be clin\bed, and the footing unsteady. 
Wherefore a council being held, it was resolved, since every 
attempt ended in disappointment and disgrace, to desist from 
farther attacks, and only to blockade the place so closely as 
to cut off all supplies of provisions, either uy land or sea. 

35. Meanwhile Marcellus marched with about a third 
part of the forces to recover those cities, which, during the 

gneral disturbances, had revolted to the Carthaginians, 
elorus and Herbessus he received by voluntary surrender. 
Having taken Megara by storm, he sacked and demolished 
it, in order to strike terror into others, particularly the Syra« 
cusans. About the same time Himilco, who had for a long 
time kept his fleet at the promontory of Pachynum, landea 
at Heraclea, which is also called Minoa, twenty-five thou^ 
sand infantry, three thousand horses, and twelve elephants; 
a much greater force than he had before on board his ships 
at Pachynum. When Syracuse was seized by Hippocrates, 
he had gone to Carthage, and there, being encouraged b^ 
ambassadors from him as chief, and by letters from Hanni* 
bal, who affirmed that the time was now come for recover* 
ing possession of Sicily with the highest honour ; and as 
his own advice given oo the spot had no small degree of in- 
fluence, he easily procured an order that the greatest force 
poBsible of infantry and cavalry should be transported into 
that island. Immediately on his arrival he reduced Herac- 
lea, and within a few aays afler Agrigentiun ;. raising at 
the same time^in all the other states who sided with the 
Cartha|:inian8, such warm hopes of expelling the Romans 
from Sicily, that at last even the Syradusans, besieged as 
they were, assumed new courage. Judging that a part of 
their forces would be sufficient for defence alone, they 
divided the business in sn<{h a manner, that Epicydes 
llionld command the troops so appointed for guarding the 



city, and Hippocrates, in eot^unction with Himilco, canduct. 
the war against the Roman consul. The latter accordingly, 
with ten thousand foot and fire hundred horse, having pass- 
ed by night through some intervals between the Roman 
posts, b^gan to pitch his camp near the city Acrill» : while 
they were raismg their fortifications Marcellus came on 
diem ; for he was now returning from Agrigentum, to which 
place he had in vain hastened by quick marches, in hope of 
reaching it before the enemy, but he found it already in 
Uieir possession^ and expected nothing less at that time than 
to meet a Syraousan arn^ in his Way. However, through 
fear of Hilnilco and the Carthaginians, for whom he was by 
no means a match with the force which he then had, he was 
marching with all possible caution, and with his troops pre* 
pared for every occurrence. 

36. This precaution adQpte4 against the Carthaginians 
happened to prove useful in respect of the SyracusanSi. 
Finding them scattered, separately employed in forming 
their camp, and mostly unarmed, he surrounded and cut os 
the whole of their infantry ; the cavalry, after a slight oppbsi- 
tion, fled with Hippocrates to A eras. This strolte having 
effectually checked the design of those states which were dis>- 
posed to revolt from the Romans, Marcellus returned to Sy- 
racuse ; and after a few days, Himilco^ being joined by 
Hippocrates, came and encamped at the nver Anapns, about 
•ignt miles distant. About the same time fifty-five Cartha- 
ginian ships of battle, commanded by Bomilear as admiral, 
put into the great harbour at Syracuse, and a Roman fleet 
of thirty auinqueremes landed the first legion nt Panormus : 
it seemed, indeed, as if the theatre of war was removed 
hither from Italy, so intent were both nations on the afiair» 
of Sicily. Himilco expected that the Roman legion landed 
at Panormus would fall a prey to him on its way to Syra- 
cuse ; but he missed it by taking the road which led through 
the inland parts of the country, while the legion, keeping 
close to the sea-coast, and being attended by the fieet, enect- 
ed a junction with Appius Claudius, who, with a part of his 
foi;ces, came as far as Pachynum to meet it. Nor did the 
Carthaginians delay lonser at Syracuse. On the one hand« 
Bomilear was difllaent of his own strength at sea, afi the Ro» 
mans ha4 a fleet of at least double his number ; and, at the 
same time, as he perceived that the only effect of his forces 
remaining there, where they could do x^o service, would be. 
the ag^vating the distress of his allies in the article of 
provisions, he sailed out into the main and passed over to 
Africa. On the other hand, Himilco had in vain followed 
Marcellus to Syracuse, in hopes of finding an opportunity of 
«ilgaging him before he should join the larger division of his 
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aamy -, but being disappoioted in ihi&, and seeing likewiae 
that the enemy's post at Syracuse was secured from every 
attempt, both by the fortifications and the number of their 
forces, he did not choose to waste time to no purpose in sit^ 
tin^ there as a spectator of the siege carried on against his 
allies, and thereiore decamped and marched away his army, 
with intention to carry it wherever a prospect of a revolt 
from the. Romans should invite him. that he might invigor- 
ate by his presence the resolution otthose who favoured his 
interest. . And first, through the treachery of the inhabitants, 
who betrayed the Roman garrison, he got possession of 
Murgantia. where the Romans had large magazines of com 
and every kind of provisions. 

37. By this revolt other states were encouraged to imitate 
the example ; and the Roman garrisons were either driven 
out of the fortresses or betrayed and overpowered. E^na, 
standing on a lofty eminence, which was steep and crag^ 
on every side, was not only impregnable by reason of its 
situation, out had moreover a strong ibrce in its citade), 
with a governor who could not be easily overreached by 
treachery. This was Lucius Pinarius, a man of spirit and 
activity, who relied more on his own precaution to render 
every scheme of perfidy impracticable than on the fidelity of 
the Sicilians ; and his solicitude to be prepared for every 
emergency was now increased by the intelligeiice he had re- 
ceived of SQ many cities revolting, or being ;betra]^ed, and 
the garrisons put to death. Wherefore every thing was 
kept in a state of readiness, with guards and watches con- 
itantly on duty, as well by night as by day ; nor did the sol- 
iier ever quit his arms or his post. When the leading men 
in Enna, who had already bargained with Himilco lor the 
betravins of the garrison, understood that the Roman com- 
manaer had left no room for the practice of any deception, 
they resolved to act openly, and represented to him that the 
eity and the citadel ought to be under their care, since the^ 
had been connected with " the Romans as free men in alli^ 
ance, not as slaves in custody." They therefore required 
that the kevs of the gates should be returned to them ; observ- 
ing, that "on good allies honour was the strongest tie, and 
that then only would the senate and people of Rome think 
them deserving of thanks when they should continue in 
friendship out of their own free will, not through compul- 
sion." To this the Roman answered, that " he was placed 
there by his general, and from him had received the keys 
of the gates and the custody of the citadel, which he held 
not at his own disposal, or that of the inhabitants of Enna, 
but at his who haa committed them to his charge ; that to 
relinquish a man's post in a garrison was, among the Ro- 
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nans, a caj^tal crime, aad that parents had confirmed that 
law even by the death of their own children j that the con^t 
sol Marcellus was not far distant : let them send ambassa- 
dors to him, who had the right and authority to determine." 
They declared positively that they would not send, and gave 
him notice that, since words were of no avail, thev would 
seek some other means of asserting their liberty. Pinarins 
then desired, ** that if they did not choose to take the trouble 
of sending to the consul, they would at least allow him to 
meet the people in assembly, that it might be known whether 
these were the denunciations of a party only, or of the whde 
state :*' which being agreed to, an assembly was proclaimied 
for the following day. 

88. After this conversation, he went back immediately into 
the citadel, and calling the troops together, spoke thus: 
" Soldiers, you must have heard in what manner the Ro* 
man garrisons have, of late, been betrayed and cut off by 
the Sicilians. The same treachery yon nave escaped, priii* 
cipally through the kitadness of the ^ods, and nejct through 
your own resolution, in keeping^ contmual guard and watch 
under arms, without intermission by day or by night. I 
wish it were in our power to pass the rest of our time with- 
out enduring or offering cruel treatment. But this cautioij, 
which we have hitherto used, guards only against their 
secret machinations ; which not naving succeeded to their 
wish, they now openly and plainly demand the keys of the 

gtes. The moment these are delivered to them, Enna will 
made over to the Carthaginians, and we shall be massa- 
cred here in a more shocking planner than were those of 
Murgantia. This one night's time I have with difficulty 
procured for consultation, that I might apprise you of the 
imminent danger to which youare exposed. At sunrise 
they intend to hold an assembly for the purpose of crimin- 
ating me, and inc^ising the populace against yon : before 
to-morrow night, therefore, Enna will be deluded either 
with your blood or with that of its inhabitants. If they 
anticipate your measures, you will have no resource ; if yop 
anticipate theirs, you will have no danger: whoever first 
draws the sword, his will be the victory. Do ypu therefore, 
in arms; and with all your attention awake, wait for the 
signal. I will be in the assembly, and, by talking and dis- 
puting, will prolcmg the time until every thing shall be 
ready. As soon as I give the signal with my gown, then 
let me see that you raise a shout on every quarter, attack 
the multitude, and mow down all with the sword : take care 
that no one be left alive ftrom whom either force 6r fraud 
can be feared. O ! Mother Ceres and Proserpine, and you 
ether gods, whether of the superior or inferior regions, who 
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liatroiuze tbis city and these* ccnscierated lakes and groYVS, 
8o prosper ns, I beseech yoa, with your farour and assistance, 
as we undertake sach an enterprise with a view of arertinf , 
not of inflicting injury, t would use more words in ex- 
horting yon, soldiers, if you were to have a contest with 
men in arms : that unarmed and nn^arded crowd you 
will kill nntil yon shall be satisfied with killing: besides, 
the consul's camp is at hand, so that nothing can be feared 
from Himilco and the Carthaginians.'* 

39. Being dismissed with this exhortation, they went to 
take refreshment. Next day they posted themselves in dif- 
ferent places to block up the streets, and shut the passes 
against the townsmen gomg out ; the greatest part of them 
on and round the theatre, as they had been before accustom- 
ed to stand spectators of the assemblies. The Roman com- 
mander was conducted by the magistrates into the presence 
of the people, where he represented that the power and au- 
thority of determining the business in question lay in the 
consul, not in him ; urging mostly the same arguments which 
he had used the day before : on which a few at first, then 

freater numbers, at last all. with one voice, insisted on his 
divering^the keys ; and when he hesitated and demurred, 
began to threaten him furiously, showing evidently that they 
would no longer refrain from the utmost violence. The 
governor then gave the concerted sienal with his gown. 
The soldiers were prepared, h^viag a long time expected it 
with earnest attention *, and now, while some of them with 
loud shouts ran down from the higher places against the rear 
of the assembly, others in close array, blocked up the paa- 
sages from ^the theatre., Thus,^ent up in the inclosure, the 
inhabitants of Enna were put to the sword. Yet did thcj 
perish not only by the weapons of their enemy, but by their 
own hasty flight; for many tumbled over the others, and the 
whole falling on the wounded, the living -on the dead, were 
all promiscuously heaped together. From thencethe soldiers 
apread themselves over the (iity, and, as if it had been taken 
by storm, filled every part of it with terror and carnage ; th^ir 
rage venting itself with no less fury on the unarmed crowd 
than if their passions had been exasperated by an equality of 
danger in the heat of battle. Thus, I9 an act either wholly 
imjustifiaUe, or excusable only on the ground of necessity, 
the possession of Enna was retained. Boareellus showed no 
disapprobation of the deed ; on the contrary, he granted the 
plunder of &at place to the soldiers, thinking that the Sibi< 
Itans, deterred ny fear of like treatment, would desist from 
<he piaetice of betraying the Roman fortresses. The history 
of the sad catastrophe of this city, which stood in the middle 
9f Sicily, and was so eonspicuoBs,l^oth on account of the ex>- 
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tcaordifiary natural strength of its sitnatlon, as also on ac- 
count of every part of it being rendered sacred by the moKa- 
ments of the abdacticm of Proserpine of old, reached every 

Eart of the island almost iti one day. People considered that 
orrid carnage as a violation of the mansions of the gods, 
as well as of those of men ; and now even those who had 
hesitated until this time, openly declared- in favour of the 
Carihaginianis. Hippocrates then retired to Margantia, and 
Himilco to Agrigenium ; for they had, on an invitation from 
the treacherous inhabitants, brought their armies to £nna to 
no purpose. Marcellus returned into the territory of Leon- 
tini, where, having stored his camp with magazines of com 
and other provisions, and left a smiall body of troops to de- 
fend it, he went to carry on the siege of Syracuse. Appias 
Claudius having obtained his leave to go to Rome to canvass 
for the consulship, he appointed in^his room Titus Gtuintus 
Crispinus to the command of the fleet and of the old camp. 
He fortified a camp for himself, in which he erected huts 
for the winter, at a^lace called Leon, five miles distant from 
the Hexapylum. 'Vhese wefe the transactions in Sicily pre- 
vious to the commencement of winter. 

40. Daring that summer the war ^ith king Philip, which 
had been apprehended for some time, broke out into action. 
Deputies came from Oricum to the propretor Marcus Vale- 
rius, who commanded the Meet at Brundusium and on the 
neighbouring coasts of Olila|>ria, informing him that Philip 
had first attempted Apojlonia, sailing up the river with a 
hundred and twenty barks of two banks of oars ; and, iiot 
succeeding there as speedily as he expected, had aHerward 
marched his army secretly by night to Oricum ; which city, 
being situated in a plain, and bein^ but weakly defended, 
either by fortifications or by men an^ arms, was overpower- 
ed at the first assault. To this information they joined in- 
treaties that he would bring them succour, and repel the 
attacks of that avowed enem^ to the Romans ^om the mari- 
time cities, which were assailed for no other reason than be- 
cause they lay contiguous to Italy. Marcus Valerius, leaving 
a lieutenant-general, Titus Valerius, to maintain his present 
post, and putting on board the ships of burden a number of 
soldiers, for whom there was not room in the ships of war, 
^t sail with his fleet, fully equipped and prepared, and ar- 
rived on the second day at Oncum ; and without much 
difileuhy retook that citjr, which had for its defence but a 
weak garrison, left by Philip at his departure. Hither came 
deputies from the A'pollonians, with ukformation that they 
were besieged because they refused to take part against the 
Romans, and that they were unable longer to withstand the 
force of the Macedonians, vnlessi, a Romaii garrison were 
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sent to their ski. Valerius promised to eomply with their 
wishes, and sent tiro thousand chosen men in ships of war to 
the mouth of the river, nnder the command of Gtuintns Naevins 
Crista, prefect of the allies,' a man of ati enterprising spirit, 
and experienced in seri^ice^ He, bs soon as his men were 
landed, sent baek the ships to join the rest of the fleet at 
Oricum, whence he came ; and leading his troops at a dis* 
tance from the river^ through a road where he was least 
likely to meet aiir of the king's JMirty, got into town by night, 
Withotit beihg dfaeorered l^ them. During the following 
day all remained qiiiet^ while the prefect reriewed the forces 
of the ApoUonians, their arms, and the defences c^ the city. 
On examining all those matters, he foimd sufficient ground 
for confidence ; at the same time learning from sconts that a 
great degree- of negligence and inattention preraiied amonff 
the enemy. In conseoucnce of this intelligence, he marched 
out of the city in the dead of the ni^ht, without any noise ; 
and on entering their camp ftmnd it sd neglected and expo* 
sed, that a thousand of his men had gotten within the ram- 
part, as we are well assured, before any %ne jperceited them ; 
mid, had they f efirained itom killing the soldiers, might hare 
reached the pavilion oC the khig. The destroying of those 
Who were hearest to the gate roused the others from sleep; 
and immediately suth terror and dismay took possession of 
all, that not one of them ofiered to take iinhs or to attempt 
expelling the assailants ; nay, instead of that, even the king 
himself fled in the same ebikditioo as he had started out of 
bed ; half naked ih a manner, and in a dress which would 
scarcely be decent fbr a {>rivate soldier, much less a monarch, 
he effected his eseepe to his diips in the river. Thither also 
the rest of the multitude directed their precipitate flight. 
Somewhat less than three thousand 'men were either killed 
<» taken, bm the number of prisoners oonstderablt exceeded 
that of the killed. The camp was then sacked ; and the 
ApoUonians carried into their city, for the defence of their 
walls on any future occasion, the caiapaltas. balistas, and 
o^r engiufcs, which had beeh provided for the ipiarpose of 
demolishing them; alltfa^ ireii of the booty found in the 
camp was consigned to the Romans. As soon as the news 
of thui bvekt reached Orienm, Marens Yalerivs instantly 
drew his fleet to the mouth of the river, lest the king should 
attempt to escape by water. Philip, therefore, despairing of 
being able to cope with his adversaries, either by land or seik 
drew up spmc of his ships into dock, burned the rest, ana 
with his troops, mostly unarmed and despoiled of their bag- 
gage, returned hf land into Macedonia. Marcps Valerius^ 
with the Roman fleet, wintered at Oricum. 
41. In Spain the contending parties met with varjows so»» 
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CQ8S dqring this campaign : for, before tbe Romans passed 
the river Ibems, Mago and Hasdmbal defeated a rery na- 
merons army of- Spaniards, and all Farther Spain would 
have revolted from the Romans had not Publius Comelins, 
by a rapid march, arrived in time to confirm the wavering 
resolutions of his allies. The Romans encamoed first at 
a place called the High Fort, remarkable for tne death of 
Jie great Hamilcar. The fortress was strong, and they had 
already provided a store of com. Nevertheless, because 
all the country round was full of the enemy's troops, an^ as 
the Roman army on its march had been harassed by their 
cavalry, without being able to take revenue, and had lost 
two thousand men, who either loitered behmd or straggled 
through the country, they removed thence to the neighbour- 
hood of a friendlv people, andibrtified a camp at the mount 
of Victory. Hither came Cneius Scipio with all his forces ; 
while on the other side, Hasdrubal, son of Gtsgo, with a 
complete army, joined the other two Carthaginian generals, 
and their whole combined forces sat down opposite to the 
Roman with a rivei» between them. Publius Scipio, going 
out privately with some light-armed troops to take a view of 
the adjacent country, passed not unobserved by the enemy, 
who would have cut nim off in an open plain, had he not 
seized an eminence which was nigh. Even there he was 
closely invested^ .but his brother coming up, relieved bin) 
from that dangerous situation. Castulo, astron? city, reck- 
oned among the most remarkable in Spain, and so closely 
connected with the Carthaginians, that Hannibal had mar- 
ried a native of it, revolted to the Romans. The Cartha- 
ginians laid siege to lUiturei, because it was held by a Ro- 
man garrison, and they had reason to expect that it would 
soon fall into their hands, chiefly in consequence of a scar- 
city of provisions. Cneius Scipio, with a legion lightly 
equipped, marched to the relief .of the allies aiid the garri- 
son, and forced his way into the city, between the two camps, 
of the enemy, with great slaughter of their men. On the 
day following he made a sally, and fought with the same 
success. In the two battles he killed above twelve thousand 
men, and took more than ten thousand, with thirty-six mili- 
tary standards : in conseqnene of which losses the Cartha- 
ginians raised the siege. They then sat down before the 
city of Bigerra, which also was in alliance with the Romans, 
but on the approach of Cneius Scipio raised the siege with- 
out a battle. 

42. The Carthaginians then removed their camp to Mun- 
da, whither the Romans quickly followed them. Here a 
general engagement took place, which lasted near four hours: 
the Romans liad decidedly the advantage : but, while they 
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wen imrsaing the rictoiy with the utmost ardour^ the sis oal 
of retreat was given, in conse^aence of Cneios Scipio's thiA^h 
beiag pierced through with a javelin, the soldiers roand hun 
being seized with a panic, in the supposition that the wound 
was mortal. There was no donbi but that, if they had not 
been thus stopped, they woald on that day have taken the ene- 
my's camp. JNot only their soldiers, but elephants also, had 
already been driven op to the rampart, and on the top of it 
thirty-nine elephants had been killed with spears. Twelve 
thousand men are said to have fallen in this battle, and near 
three thousand. to have been taken, with fifty-seven military 
ensigns. From thence the Carthaginians retreated to the 
city of Aurinae, and the Romans, not to allow them time to 
recover from their defeat, followed them closely. Here 
Scipio, though carried into the field in a litter, engaged theinr 
agam ; and obtained a decided victory ; though fewer of the 
^enemy by half were slain in this battle than m the former ; 
because, after their loss on that occasion, they could only 
bring a smaller number into the field. But as they are a 
race fitted by nature for the reviving of wars and the recruit- 
ing of armies, the]^ socm, through the diligence of Maso, 
who was sent by his brother to levy soldiers, filled up tne 
complement of their troops, and resumed courage to risk 
afresh the issue of a battle. Though their battalicms were 
now composed mostly of foreign soldiers, yet fighting on a 
side which had suffered so many, discomfitures within a few 
days, they showed the same spirit as before, and the same 
consequence ensued. More than eight thousand men were 
slain, not many short of a thousand taken prisoners, together 
with fifly-eight military standards. The greater part pf the 
spoils had belonged to the Gauls, among which were golden 
chains and bracelets in great numbers ; there were a& two 
remarkable chieftains of the Gauls killed in that l»ttle, 
Moenicaptus andCivismarus: eight elephants were taken, 
and three killed. During this current oi success in Spain, 
the Romans began to feel ashamed of having suffered Uie 
town of Sagimtum, the original object of dispute, to continue 
five years in the possession of the enemy. Wherefore, di»- 
lodgmg the Carthaginian garrison, they retook possession of 
the town, and restored it to such of the inhabitants as had 
survived the violence of the conflict. As -to the Turdetani- 
ans, who had been the instigators of the war between the 
Carthaginians and the people, they totally subdued them, sold 
them as slaves, and raised their city to the ground. Such 
were the occurrences in Spain during the consulate of Gluin- 
tus FaUus and Marcus Claudius. 

43, At Rome, no sooner had the new plebian tribunes en- 
tend into office than one of them, Lucius Mctellup. sum- 
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noned the censors, Publius Fprins and Marcos iBtilioa, to 
trial before the people. In the preceding year, when he i^as 
(^nestor, they had degraded him from the eqnestriaa rank 
and from bis tribe-, and had disfranehised him on accoaat of 
his having formed a conspiracy at Cannae to abandon Italy : 
but they were sup]x>rted by (he other nine tribunes, who pro- 
tested against their being brought to (rial, and were conse- 
mi'ently discharged. The death of PobUns ^n rins prerented 
their closing the lastnim ; and Bfareds iEtilios aboicated his 
office. The election of consols was held by the consul 
Gtuintos Fabios Maximos, and two were chosen who were 
both absent at the time, Unintns Fabius Mazimns, the pres- 
ent consul's son, and Tiberius Sempronius Oracchtis, a sec- 
ond time. The pretors appointed were Marcos Atilius, and 
two who were then eurule ediles, Publius Sempronius Tudi- 
tanns and Cneius Folvius Cehtumalus, and lastly, Marcus 
Emilias Lepidus. It is recorded that stage plays were now, 
for the first time, exhibited four dars successively, bf direc- 
tion of the eurule ediles. This Tuditanus, now edile, was 
the person who at Gannee, while the rest were^ stupified by 
fear, in consequence of such a dreadful disaster, made his 
way through the middle of the enemy. 

44. As soon as the elections were finished [A: U. C. 599. 
B. 0. 313] the consuls elect were called home to Rome, by 
the advice of the present consul Ctuihtos Fabius, and as- 
sumed the administration. They then called a meeting of 
the senate to determine ooncemfng their own provinces 
and those of the pretorsj the armie» to be emidoyea, and the 
commanders to whom each was to be allotteo^ These were 
distributed in the fbllowing manner: to the copsuls was as- 
Signed the province of makn^ head against Hahhibel ; and 
of the armies, the one which Sempronius hiinself had al- 
ready under bis command, and lin other commanded by the 
late consul Fabius. These consisted of two legions each. 
Marcus JSmilius,. the pretor, to whose lot (he foreign juris- 
diction had Ihllen, (his share in the administration of justice 
being con^gned to his colleague,) Mareus Atilius, city 
pretor, was to hold the province c« Luceria and the two 
legions which Cluiutus Fabius, the present cohsul, had com- 
manded as pretor ; to Publius Sempromns fell the province 
of ArimiDum ; to Cneius Folvius, 9n«ssula, with two le- 
gions likewise to each ; Folvius to take with him the city 
legions ; Tuditanus to receive his from Marcus Pomptomtis. 
The following commanders and provinces were continoed: 
to Marcus Claudius, Sicily, so far as the limits of Hiero's 
dominions had extended ; to Lentulus, propretor, the oM 
Roman province in that island ; to Titus Otacilius, the fleet 
No additions were made to their armies. Qreeoe uid^Maea- 
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donia were allotted to Marcos Valericis, with the legicm and 
fleet which he had there; to Gtuintus Mucias, Sardinia, 
with his old army, which consisted of two legions, and to 
Cains Terentins, Picennm, with the one legion at present 
under his command. It was ordered that^ besides those 
mentioned, two city legions should be levied, and twenty 
thousand troops of the allies. These were the leaders, these 
the forces {Provided for the defence of the Homan empire, 
against a multitude of enemies, either declared or suspected. 
The consuls, afler raising the two city legions, and filling 
up the numbers of the others, before they quitted Rome, 
expiated several prodigies, which had been reported. A 
wall and a gate had been struck by lightning, and also 
the temple of Jupiter at Arlcia. Besides which several de- 
ceptions of the eyes and ears were credited as facts ; that 
the figures of ships of war had appeared in the river at 
Tarracinia, where no sneh ships were; that in the temple 
of Jupiter, at Vicilinum, in the district of Compsa, a clash- 
ing or arms was heard ; and that the river at Amitemum 
Howed in streams of blood. When the expiation of these 
was performed, according to the direction of the pontii&, 
the consuls set out, Sempronius' to Lucania, Faoius to 
Apulia. The father of the latter coming into the camp of 
Snessnla, as lieutenant-general under his son, the son went 
out to meet him, and the lictors, out of reverence to his 
dignity, went on in silence, until the old man rode past 
eleven of the fasces, when the consul ordering his next lictor 
to take care, he called to him to dismount, and the father 
then, at length, alighting, said, "I had. a mind, my son, to 
try whether you were properly sensible of being consul.'' 

45. Into this camp Darius Altinius of Arpi came privately 
Sy night with three slaves, promising that ir he were proper- 
ly rewarded, he would betray Arpi to them. Fabius held 
a council to consider of the matter, when some were of 
opinion that he ought to be scourged and put to death as a 
deserter, being a common foe to both parties, ever ready to 
change sides ; who, alter the misfortune at Cannes, as if 
faith ouffht to foUoW'the changes of fortune, had gone over 
to the Carthaginians, and drawn Arpi into a revolt ; and 
now, when the Roman affidrs were, contrary to his hopes 
and wishes, recovering from that disaster, 'it most appear 
doubly base to offer to serve, by an act of treachery, the 
party on whom he had practised treachery before. Such a 
wretch, who always appeared to act on one side, while his 
wishes were on the other, such a perfidious ally and fickle 
enemy, ought to be made a third lesson to deserters along 
with the Falerian and Pyrrhus* traitors. On the other hand, 
Fabius, the consul's lather, said, that " people did not attend 
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to the state of the times, but, in the very heat of war, as in 
a time of tranquillity, pronounced their dceisions on every 
case without any allawance for circumstances. Thus, at a 
time when they should rather contrive and labour to prevent, 
if possible, any of the allies reyolting from the Roman cause, 
or become wavering in their inclinations, they were of opia» 
ion that a person who repented and showed an inclination to 
return to his former connexions, ought to be punished for 
an example. But if those who had once forsaken the part 
of the Romans were at no time allowed to return to it, who 
could doubt but that their nation would be deserted by its 
allies, and that they would shortly see evety state in italj 
combined under Carthaginian treaties 1 Nevertheless, he 
was not disposed to think that any confidence ^ould be re- 
posed in Altiniiis: but he would strike out a middle, way of 
proceeding, and recommend that at present he should not 
DC treated either as an enemy or an ally, but should, durin^r 
the continuance of the war, be kept in custody at a small 
distance from the camp, in some city whose fidelity could 
be relied, on ; and that, on the event of peace, it should b^ 
considered whether his former defection pleaded stronger 
for punishment, or his present return for pftrdoo." Thii 
advice of Fabius was adopted. Altinius was bound m 
thains, and together with his attendants, delivered into 
custody ; and a large quantity of gold which he had brought 
with him was ordereu to be kept for his use. He was sent 
to Gales, where he was allowed to go out by day att^ided 
by guards, who confined and watched him by ni^t. When 
he was missed at his house in Arpi, search was made M 
him at first, then the report of what had happened spreadinif 
through the city, occasioned a tumult amona the citizens, 
as if they had lost their leader ; so that, dreading an ahera*> 
tion of thMr present system, they despatched instantly to 
Hannibal an account of the affair. This was not at aB 
displeasing to the Carthaginian, because he had long har- 
boured suspicions of hiM, knowing the duplicity of his chaiu 
acter ; and besides, he had now gained an excuse for seizing^ 
and confiscating his great propwty. However, tat order to 
make people believe that he was actuated rather by anger (hall 
rapaciousness, he exhibited a scene of uncommon bafliaiity f 
for having ordered bis wife and children to be brought iiMO 
the camp, he made a strict inquiry concerning the (light dl 
Altinius, and likewise concerning the quantities of gold aa^ 
silver which he had left at hon^e ; and, when he had got snffi» 
eieUt information of every particular, he burned lh»m alive. 
46. Fabius ^et oat from Suessula, intendhig to open th(9 
campaign with the siege of Arpi ; and having pitched hid 
camp about half a mile flrom the placej and taken a near vie W 
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of the situation and fortifications of the town, he resolved to 
make his principal attack on a quarter where the works were 
ihe strongest, and the gUard the most negligently kept. 
After providing every thing requisite for an assault, he se- 
lected out of the whole army the ablest centurions, and 
placed over them tribunes of known bravery, giving them 
six hundred soldiers, which number was deemed suffici- 
ent, with orders that, on the sounding of the signal of the 
fourth watch, they should advance with scaling ladders to 
the chosen spot. The gate on that side was low and narrow, 
the corresponding street being little frequented, as leading 
through a dewerted part of the town. He ordered them, 
ailer first scaling the wall, to proceed to this gate, and break 
down the bars on the inside : then, as soon as they had got 
possession of that quarter of the city, to give the signal with 
a cornet, that the rest of the forces might join them, saying 
that he would have every thing in readiness. His orders 
were executed with vigour and spirit ; while a circumstance, 
which seemed likely to obstruct the undertaking, proved the 
most favourable fot c(nicealing their operations. A heavy 
tain at midnight obliged the guards and watches in the town 
to slip away from their posts, and ran for shelter into the 
koQses, while the loudness of the storm, which was most 
violent at the beginning, prevented their hearine the noise 
made by those who were breaking the postern, ana the sound, 
becoming afterwards more soft and regular, lulled most of 
the men to sleep. As sooa as the assailants had secured 
possession of the gate, they placed the cornet players in the 
street, at eqnal distances, and ordered them to sound, as a 
sammons to the consul ; who, finding this part of the plan 
executed, immediately ordered his troops to march, and, a 
little before dav, entered the city througn the broken gate. 

47. At length the enemy were roused, the rain too abating 
with the approach of day. There was m the city a garrison 
of HannibaPs troops, amounting to five thousand effective 
men, and the armed people of Arpi themselves were three 
thousand more. These latter, the Carthaginians, to guard 
against any treachery on their rear, opposed in front to the 
enemy. The fight was maintained for some time in the 
dark, and in narrow streets, the Romans having seized not 
only all the passes, but the nouses likewise next to the gate, 
lest they mignt be struck or wounded by^ny thing thrown 
down from Inem. Some of the Arpians and Romans recog- 
nising each other, be^n to enter into conversation ; the lat- 
ter asking what had been the demerit of their countrymen, 
or what the merit of the Carthaginians, that could induce 
Italians to wage war in their &vour, — ^in favour of foreigners 
a&d barbarians, in fine, against their ancient allies, and 
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ring to redace Italy to a state of vassalage, aud to make 
tributary province to Africa 1 The Arpians, in excuse 
themselves, declared that, without knowing any thing of 
matter, they had been sold to the Carthaginians by those 
) had the management of their affairs, and thtt they were 
I in a state of subjection and oppression by a faction of a 
In consequence of this declaration, greater numbers 
)oth sides joined in the conversation. At last the pretor 
Irpi was brought by his countrymen to the consul, and 
ual assurances being given, in the midst of the standards 

troops, the Arpians on a sudden turned their arms 
in St the Carthaginians in favour of the Romans. A body 
Spaniards also, nearly a thousand in number, came over 
he consul, without stipulating any other condition than 

the Carthaginian garrison-should be allowed to depart 
urt; which article was punctuallv fulfilled: the gates 
e thrown open: they were dismissed in safety, and joined 
cinibal at Salapia. Thus was Arpi restored to the Ro- 
is, without any other loss than that of the life of one 
1, long since branded with treason, and lately with deser- 
. To the Spaniards a double allowance of provisions 
; ordered; and, on very many occasions afterward, the 
ernment found them brave and faithful soldiers. While 
of the consuls was in-Apulia, and the other in Lucania, 
undred and twelve Campanian horsemen, all men of 
le birth, having, under pretence of ravaging the enemy's 
ntry, obtained leave from the magistrates to go out of 
)ua, came to the Roman camp above Suessula, told the 
ance guard who the^ were, and that they wished to speak 
[i the- pretor. Cneius Fulvius, who commanded there, 
receiving their message, ordered ten of their number, 
irmed, to be conducted into his presence ; and having 
rd their demands, which amonntea to no more than that. 
Capua being recovered, their property might be restored 
hem, he received them all mto protection. At the same 
e the other pretor, Sempronious Tuditanus, reduced by 
:e the town of Aternum, took above seven thousand 
»oners, and a considerable quantity of brass and silver 
1. At Rome a dreadful fire raged during two nights and 
day : every thing between the Salinse and the Carmentai 
i was levelled to the ground, as were the ^quimselium 
. the Jugarian street. The fire, catching the temples 
Fortune, of Mother Matuta, and of Hope, on the outside 
he gate, and spreading to a vast extent, consumed a great 
nber of buildings, both religious and private. 
8. During this year the two Cornelii, Publius and Cneius, 
the prosperous course of affairs in Spain, and from their 
ing recovered many old, and acquired many new allies, 
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were encoaraged to extend their views to Africa itaelf. Sv- 
phax, al this time king of a part of Numidia, had suddenly 
commenced a war with the Caftbaginians: to him they sent 
three centurions as ambassadors, to form a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance, and to assnre him that, if he continued to 
prosecute the war against the Carthaginians, the Roman 
senate and people would, be thankful lor the service, and 
"would use their best endeavours to repay the kindness aAer- 
urard to his entire satisfaction. This embassy was very ac- 
ceptable to the barbarian : he entered into conversation with 
the ambassadors on the art of war ; and when he heard the 
discourses of those experienced veterans, and compared his 
own practice with such a regular system of discipline, he be- 
came sensible of his ignorance p many particulars. Then 
he requested, as the first instance of that favour which he 
might expect from good and faithful allies^ that " two of them 
might carry bacli: to their. commanders the result of their 
embassy, and the other remain with him as his instructor 
in military knowledge ; adding; that the people Of Numidia 
were quite unacquainted with the method of fighting^on foot, 
and were useful only on horseback : that'this was the mode 
practised by their ancestors since their first existence as a 
nation, and to the same had the present generation been ac- 
customed since their childhood : that he had to deal with aa 
enemy whose chief confidence lay in the power of their in- 
fantry ; and that, therefore, if he expected to put himself on 
an equality with them in point of firm strength, he must pro- 
cure a body of foot-soldiers to oppose theirs. That his do- 
mdnions abounded with numbers of men fit for the purpose, 
-but that he was totally ignorant of the proper method of arm- 
ing, training^ and marshalling them ; and they were in every 
respect awkward and unmanageable, like a mere mob col- 
lected by chanee." The amb^sadors answered, that they 
would at the present comply with his desire, provided he 
^ve them an assurance that he would send the person back, 
in case their commanders should disapprove of what they 
had done. The name of him who remained with the king 
was Quintus Statorius. With the two c^Qturions the Kn- 
midan sent into Spain ambassadors on l^u ^^^t, ^ receive 
the ratification of the convention from th^ p oflxa'^ 6®^^^^^.' 
and he charged them, ^er they shoul<^ K p«%^*^^^^^ ^^^ 
commission, topersuade the Numidian^ ^^^^ «lc^^ *^ ^^v' 
iliaries in the Carthaginian garrisons. »* ^^^ o^^^ ^ 
other side. Statorius, finding abun^jL^ cOtJ^^^-^o^^ ^^ 
raised an army of infantry for the ki^^»»^ ot ^^<tSv'*5^^il^Xt 
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lie so inured them lo the praetiee of military works, aud 
other duties of soldiers, that in a short lime the king placed 
not more confidence in his cavalry than in his infantry, and, 
eren in a pitched battle, on a level plain, he defeated'.an ar- 
my of Carthaginians. The arrival of the king's anobassa- 
dors was productive of great advantages to the Romans in 
Spain, for, as soon as it was known, the Numidians began 
to come over in great numbers from the enemy. In this 
manner did friendship commence between the Bx>mans and 
Syphax. Of which transaction, as soon as the Carthagini- 
ans got notice, they instantly despatched ambassadors to Gala, 
who reigned in the other part of Numidia, over the nation 
called Massvlians. 

49. Gala had a son named Masinissa, at that time onlj 
seventeen years old, but endowed with such talents as, even 
then, afforded strong {resumption that he would leave the 
kingdom more extensive and opalent than when he received 
it.^ The ambassadors represented that " since Syphax had 
united himself with the Romans, for the purpose of being 
enabled, by their assistance, to exert greater force against 
tke other kings and natives of Africa, it would be the inter- 
est of Gala to enter into alliance as soon as possible with the 
Carthaginians, on the other side ; that, before Syphax passed 
over imo Spain, or the Romans into Africa, it would be 
very practicable to overpower the former, who had as yet 
gained no advantage from his ccmnexion with Rome, ex- 
cept the name of it.^ GhiLa was easily persuaded to take part 
in the war, eqiecially as his son earnestly solicited the com- 
mand of the armies ; and, in conjunction with the legions of 
the Carthaginians, he totally defeated Syphax in a great bat- 
tle, in which, as we are told, thirty thousand men were slain. 
Syphax fled from the field with a tew horsemen, and took 
refuge among the Maumsian Numidians, who inhabit the 
remotest coast of the ocean, opposite to Gades. Here the 
barbarians, attracted by his j&me, flocked to him from all 
sides, in such numbers, that, he was soon at the head of a 
yeryjf reat army. In order to prevent his carrying this force 
into Spain, from which he was se{>aTated only by a narrow 
straight, Masinissa. with his victorious troops, came up with 
him ; and there, by'nis own strength, without any aid from the 
Carthaginians, he maintained the war asainst Syphax with 
great glory. In Spain nothing memorable was performed, 
except that the Roman generals brought over to their side 
the youth of Celtiberia, granting them the same pay which 
they had stipulated with the Carthaginians, and sending above 
three hundred Spaniards of the highest distinction into Italy 
to endeavour to draw off their countrymen who served as 
auxiliaries in Hannibars army. The only incident which 
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oceaned in Smdn TemarlcaUe enoogh to deserre being re- 
corded, was, that the Ceitibenans in this year were the fifst 
mercenary troops ever entertained in the Romaa armies. 
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' Chap. 1. Hannibal passed the summer daring which 
these events took place in Africa and Spain, in the territory 
of Tarentnm, in continual expectation of having that city 
betrayed into his hands. Meanwhile, some inconsideralHe 
towns of that district, with others belonging to the Salen- 
tines, revolted to him. At the same time, of the tweWe 
Bruttian states which had a year or two before gone over to 
the Cartha^iniAns, the Consentians and Thurtans pat them- 
selves agam under the protection of the Roman people; 
and mor^ of them woald have done the same, had ntit 
Lucius Pomponius Yeientanus, prefect of the allies, who 
in consequence of several predatory expeditions in the 
territory of Bruttium, had acquired an appearance of a re- 
gular commander, assembled a tomultuary army, and fought 
a battle with Hanno. A vast number of his men were 
killed or taken on the occasion, but they were only an ua- 
.disciplined rabble of peasants and slaves ; and the least part 
of the loss was the prefect himself being taken among th^ 
rest; fo]^ besides his inconsiderate rashness in bringins; oil 
this engagement, having heon formerly a farmer of the 
revenue, he had bv every iniqaitous practice proved faithless 
and detrimental^ both to the state and to the companies cc»* 
eemed in that business. The consul Sempronios had many 
slight skirmishes in Lucania, none worthy of mention, but 
reducing several inconsiderable townjk In proportion as 
the war was protracted to a greater length, and successes 
and disappointments* produced various alterations, not only 
in the situations, but m the sentiments of men, superstitious 
observances, and these mostlv introduced f''^^ abroadi 
gained such ground among the people* ^| general, thai it 
aeemed as if either mankind or the deitj^ had nndergone a 
jndden change. And now the ftccustow^ -igbts were di». 
psed, not only in private and within d«C^ ^t eveuiin tba 
public streets, the forum» and thn ^^^»t 't^^^ ^^ 
frequented by crowds of women s^^biW** ^ ^^ ofering 
prayers to their gods in modes hithei^v ^iftc't^^'^tx ^^ ?^" 
A low sdrt of sacrificersand sooth^J^^ At^^et^^^*'' ^ 
people's understandings, and the i^x^V I^v^r v^**^ ^a&». 
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creased in conseqaence of the great influx of the peasantiy 
trom the rountry, who, as their lands lay long untilled by 
reason of the continuance of the war, and the inroads of the 
enemy, were driven into the cit^ through want and fear. 
These found an easy means or profit, in working on the 
dejuded minds of the multitude, which practice they car- 
ried on as if it were a lawful occupation. At first evenr 
well-judging person expressed indignation at such proceed- 
ings ; afterwards the matter came to be noticed by tne sena- 
tors, ^nd attracted public censure from the government. 
The ediles and the judges of criminal causes* were sharp- 
ly rebuked by the senate for not having prevented these 
practices, although when they had attempted to disperse from 
the forum the crowd assembled on such an occasion, and to 
remove the implements of their rites, they were in imminent 
danger of personal injury. The evil now appearing too 
powerful to be checked by the efforts of the inferior magis- 
trates, the senate gave a charge to Marcus Atilius, pretor of 
the city^, to free the publip from those superstitious nuisances. 
For this purpose he rea^ their decree in a general assenlbly ; 
and at the same time gave notice that " whoever had any 
books of divination and forms of prayer used on such occa- 
sions, or the art of sacrificing in writing, should bring all 
snch books and writings to him before the calends of April, 
and that no person should in any place, either public or con- 
secrated, perform sacrifice in any new or foreign mode." 

3. Several of the priests established by law, died this year, 
Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, chief pontiff, Cains Papirius 
Maso, son of Caius.a pontiff, Publius Purius Philus, an au- 

Sir, and Caius Papirius Maso, son of Furius, a decemvir for 
e direction of religious rites. In the room of Lentulus was 
Substituted in the college of oontifis Marcus Cornelius Cethe- 

gus; in that of Papinus, Cneius Servilius Caepio: Lucius 
tuintiusFlaminius was created augur, and Lucius Cornelius 
Lentulus decemvir for the direction of religious rites. The 
time of the consular election now drew nigh ; but as it was 
not judged expedient to call away the Consuls from the war, 
which they were prosecuting with viffour, Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, consul, nominated Cains Claudius C^ntho dictator, to 
hold the elections, and he appointed duintus' Fulvius Flac- 
cus his master of the horse. The dictator, on the first day 
whereon the assembly could meet, elected consuls Q,uintus. 
Fulvius Flaccus the master of the horse, and Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, who had held the government of Sicily, as pretoF. 

* These were three. They wer« elected by the people to judge ia 
erfminal causes, saperintend the prisons, and the execution of the con; 
dtmaed. 
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Then were elected, pretors, Cneios Fnlvios Fkcciis, Gate 
Claudius Nero, MatQus Juoius Silanus, PubUue Comeiins 
Sulla. As sooa as the elections were finished, the dictator 
resigned his office. This year, with Marcos Comehos 
Cethe^s, Pvblins Cornelius 8cipio, afterwards surnamed 
Afiricanus, was cumle ediie. The plebeian tribunes oppos- 
ed the pretensions of the latter to the ediLuhip, and insisted 
that >e ought not to be admitted as a candidate, because ht 
was not of the age required b^ law,* oa which he answered, 
'* If it is the will of alt the citizens U) make me edile, I am 
old enough :" on this the people hastened into their reroeo- 
tive trib^ to giye their Yotes in his Ihyour, and with sutm a 
degree of seal, that the tribunes at once relinquished their 
design. The compliments paid to the public by those edilea 
were these: the Roman games were eznibited with magniii- 
eence. considering the circumstances of the times, and re- 
peated during one day, with a donation of a callon of oil to 
each street. The pl^isn ediles, Lucius Yillius Tappnlua, 
and Marcus Fundanius Fundulus, brought before the people 
a cbafge of incontinency against a considerable nnmoer of 
matrons, and sereral who were convicted were driven into 
exile. The plebeian games wereYepeated during two da^s ; 
and on occasion of theeje games a banquet in honour of Jupiter 
was celebrated. 

3. ^uintus Fulvius Flaccus a third time, and Appiui 
Claudius, entered on the administration of the consuUnip. 
[A. U. C. 640. B. C. 312.] The provinces were assigned 
to the pretors by lot; the administration of justice, both to 
citizens and foreigners, formerlv divided between two, now , 
fell to Publitts Cornelius Sulla; Apulia was allotted to ' 
Cneius Fnlvius Flaccus, Snessula to Cains Claudius Nero, 
and Etruria to Marcus Junius Silanus. It was decreed 
that the consuls should conduct the war against Hanmbal, 
(md that each should receive two legions, one from Cluintua 
Fabius, consul of the former year, the other from Fulvina 
Ccntnmalus : that of the pretors, Fulvius Flaccus should 
command those legions which were at Lnceria, under the 

fretor iBmilius, and Claudius Nero those which were in 
4cenum under Caius Terentins^ and that they themselyea 
should raise recruits to fiU up the numbers of th^' xeapectiye 
armies. To Marcus Junius, for the B^^^^e ^ *^^SS» 
were given the two city legions of the pt^fjISiP^ ^***' 

• Ho penon conW oUsIn m earule office U^Hr^**""'"''''^*^!?™»^!* 
paigiis; and aa themilitary age commence^ ^JJl^^w-^^l^^ 
be al least twenty-seven before he was qai^i^H » ^^* iO^^S^^-^' 
sup. It seetns that by this law the requi^^H^ J*^^^0^ <^.v^\^<W«^' 
- the qoeatorahlp,lWy^)ne years; for\\;^ H \L 0^6*^ ^^^«^^'^ - 
« ; for the pretorship, forty ; «14 tor t^JJv^^^# y^ 
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berins Sempronins Ghracelins and Publius Sempronias Ta- 
ditanns were continued in command of their province^ 
Lucania and Gaul^ with the same forces as before ; as was 
Publius Lentnius m the old Roman province in Sicily; 
Marcus Marcellus in Sjrracuse, and the late dominions of 
Hiero; Titus Otaciiius in the command of the fleet, Mar- 
cus Valerius in that of Greece, Gtuintus Mucins Scaerola ia 
that of Sardinia, and the two Cornelii, Publius and Cneius, 
in that of Spain. In addition to the troops already on foot, 
two city legions were levied by the consuls, the number of 
these this year being raised to twenty-three. The behaviour 
of Marcus Postumius Pyrgensis impeded these levies of the 
consuls, and went very near exciting a great and general 
commotion. This man was a fanner of the revenue, and 
for many years had not in the whole empire any equal in 
fraud and avarice, excepting Lucius Pomponius veientanus, 
who was made prisoner by the Carthaginians under Hanno, 
while he was inconsiderately ravaging the lands of Lucania. 
As the public were to undergo any loss of the supplies sent 
for the use of the armies, which should be occasioned by 
storm, these two had fabricated accounts of pretended ship- 
wreck ; and even such as they reported with k degree of 
truth, had happened through their own fraudulent contri- 
vance, not through accident. Having put a few goods of, 
little worth on board of old shattered vessels, th^y sunk these 
in the deep, after taking out the sailors into boats prepared 
for the purpose, and then made a false return of the cargoes, 
as of much more considerable value than they really were. 
A discovery of this fraud had been made the year before to 
Marcus Atilius, the pretbr, and by him communicated to 
the senate ; but still no vote of t:ensure had passed on it, be- 
cause the senators were unwilling to disoblige, at such a time 
as that, the body of revenue-farmers. The assembly of the 
people, however, proved a more strict avenger of it ; and two 
plebeian tribunes, Spurius and Lucius Car villus, exerting 
themselves at last, when they saw that such conduct was be- 
come generally odious and scandalous, proposed a fine on 
Marcus Postumius of two hundred thousand asses in weight.* 
When the day arrived on which the cause was to be argued, 
such vast numbers of the commons attended the assembly, 
that the area of the capitol could scarcely <^ntain them ; 
and when the pleadinss were finished, the only hope which 
the defendant seemed to have was, that Caius Servilius 
Casca, a plebeian tribune, his near relation and intimate 
fHend, should interpose a protest before the tribes were call* 
ed on for their opinions. After the witnesses had been ex* 

* 64«. 16«. 8dL 
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iu&i&ed,tlie tribn&es desired the people to withdraw, andtbe 
«m was brought, in order that the tribes should draw lots, 
and then proceed to determine the- matter. Meanwhile, the 
revenne-mrmers. urged Casca to stop the proceedinffs for 
that day, at which tne commons loudly declared their di»- 
pleasure, and Oasca happening to sit foremost at a front 
comer of the rostrum, his mind was highly agitated at once 
by fear and shame. Finding no support in him, the revenue- 
farmers, for the purjTose of obstructing the business, rushed 
in, a compact body into the space which had been cleared 
by the withdrawing of some, wrangling at the same time 
with the remaining people, and with the tribunes. The dis- 
pute now seemed likely to proceed to violence, when the 
consul Fulvius said to the tribunes, **^Do you not see that 
your authority is aniuhilated, and that an insurrection wiU 
probablv be the consequence, unless you quickly dismiss the 
assembly of the commons V* 

4. The commons were accordingly dismissed: and the 
consuls, having assembled the senate, required taeir judg- , 
ment concerning the interruption given to the assembly of 
the people, and the audacious violence of the revenue-faxm- 
ers ; representing, at the same time, that " Marcus Furius 
Oamillus, whose banishment was followed by the down&ll 
of the city, had submitted to a sentence of condemnation 
passed on l^im by his angry countrymen. That, before him, 
the decemvirs, whose laws were the public rule of conduct 
to the present day, and, afterwards, many of the most distin- 

guished personages in the stale, had yielded themselves to 
le public judgment: but Postumius, an obscure individual 
of Pyrgi, had wrested from the Roman people their right of 
suffraffe; had dissolved an assembly of the commons, anni- 
hilated the authority of the tribunes, arrayed a band of men, 
and seized on a post, with design to cut off all communica- 
tion between the commons and their tribunes, and to prevent 
the tribes being called to vote. That nothing had restrained 
the people from riot and^ bloodshed but the calmness and 
moderation of the magistrates, in giving way for the time 
to the desperate audaciousness of a few, in suffering them'- 
selves and the Roman people to be overcome ; &^^' rather 
than an occasion should be given to those who wi^^^A ^^\* 
riot^ dissolving, according to the 'iereTii^.^^»s desiTe, the 
assembly whose proceedings he intended t V>it\A*^^ by force 
of arms." Every man of character rttn ^ K,>d. ^^^^ ^ 
duct as its heinousness deserved ; and a^l'^b^ ^ o^ ^ ^S^ 
was passed, declaring such violent o^n^^^^t^^ft^^^c^^S, 
the slate, and of pernicious example : cv^^fep ^^\x ^^^( ^e to2&% 
plebeian tribunes, desisting from the k J^ ^ wv^'^o^ "^lo. ^«sostf* 
immediately brought forward a <^pt5^J*'^ a^'^^^ 
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Postumiiw, and ordertd, that mikss he gare fiail &€ sh«idd 
be taken into cttstod)r by the beadle, aaa carried to prison. 
Fostumius, after givmg bai], did not appear^ The tnbnnes 
then proposed to the commons, and the commons passed this 
order, that **if Marcos Posinmius did not appear before the 
calends of Maj, and, being summoned on tnac daj, did not 
answer to the charge, or show sufficient cause for his non- 
appearance, he should be adjudged an exile, his good» 
should be confiscated, and himself interdicted from fire and 
water/'* They then proceeded to prosecute on capital 
charges, and compellea to give, bail each of those who had 
^mented the tumuH and disorder. At first they threw into 
prison such as could not find security, and afterwards even 
anch as could ; to avoid the danger of whioh treatment mosi 
of those concerned went into exile. Such were the conse- 

anences ci the fraud of the revenue-farmers, and of their 
arintt attempt to screen themselves from nunishment. 

5. An assembly was then held for the electi<» of a chief 
|xmtiff, at which Marcus Cornelius Ceth^;us, the new pon- 
tiff, presided. TJhree candidates maintained a very obstmate 
contest : UuintoS Fulvius Flaceus, now a third time consul, 
who bad formerly served the office of censor ; Titus Man- 
lias Torquatns, distinguished likewise by two consulships 
and the censorship ; and Publius Ldcinius Crassus, who was 
also to solicit for the office of curnle edile. The Jitter, young 
as he was, gained a complete victory over his competitors in 
this dispute, notwithstanding their advantages in respect of 
~^ears, and the hcmours with which they were decorated. 

before him there had not occurred, in the course pf a hun- 
dred and twenty years, an instance of anj person who had 
not sat in n curole chair being created Chier pontiff, except- 
ing Pablius Cornelius Calnssa. Although the consuls found 
it very difficult to complete the levies of youn^^ men, for the 
purposes of filling up vacancies in the old legions and rais- 
ing new ones for the city, yet the senate forbade them to 
cease their endeavours, and ordered two sets of triumvirs to 
be appointed, one of which within, and the othei^ beyond, the 
distance of fifty miles, should inspect into the number of free- 
bom men in all the market-towns and villages, and enlisi 
such for soldiers as had strength enough to carry armsi, 
thou^rh they should not yet have attained the regular age for 
aervice ; and that '* the plebeian tribunes would be pleased to 
propose to the people tne passing of an order, that all per* 

* There was no law which authorized the sentencinf A Roman elti- 
sen, directly, to banisbment ; but by the inter(Bction abore mentioned 
the criminal waa deprived of every right of a citizen ; and, it being de> 
elared nnlawitel to supply him with any necessary, he waa eompetted t« 
«0 Inio ezila. 
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sons under the age of seventeen years, who should take the 
military oath, should be allowed their years of service, in 
like manner as if they had been of the age of seventeen or 
oJder when enlisted/'- In pursuance of this decree of the 
senate, two sets of triumvirs were appointed, who enlisted 
free-bom 3rouths in every part of the country. 
' 6. At tms time a letter was read in the senate, written from 
Sicily by Marcus Metellus, relative to a request of the troops 
serving under Publius Lentulus. This army consisted of 
those who had been in the battle of Cannae; they had been. 
aent abroad into Sicily, as mentioned before, under a rule 
that they should not be brought home to Italy before the con- 
clusion of the Carthaginian war. With the permission of 
Lentulus they^ent the most respectable among the horsemen 
and centurions, and a chosen number of the legicmary in« 
fantry, as deputies to Marcus Marcellus, to his winter quart- 
ers; and, when they were admitted to an audience, one of 
them addressed him in this manner : " Marcus Marcellus, 
we would have carried our remonstrances into Italy to you, 
while you were consul, immediately aAer the passing of that 
severe, if we may not call it unjust, decree of the senate con- 
cerning us, had we not entertained the hope, that being sent 
into a province full of disturbance, in c<msM[uence of the 
death of. their kings, to maintain a war of difficulty against 
the united forces of Sicilians and Carthaginians, we might, 
by our wounds and blood, have made satisfaction to the an- 
ger of the senate, as, in the memory of our fathers, our coun- 
trymen, taken by Pyrchus at Hecaclea, madp atonement by 
tiusir exertions in arms against the same Pyrrhus. Yet,, con- 
script fathers, for what demerit on our pait did you then con- 
ceive, or do you now retain, displeasure against us % Ad- 
dressing yon, Marcus Marcellus, 1 consider myself as address- 
ing both the consuls and the whole senate; for h^ you been 
our consul at Cannae, both our affairs and those of the public 
would have been in a happier state. Suffer me, then, 1 be- 
seech ytou, before I complain of the hardship ©^ ^^^ situa- 
tion, to clear ourselves of the guilt which is U ^U to our charge. 
If the cause of our ruin at Cannae was Hq* Jl* ^t^^ ^^ ^^ 
gods, nor the decree of fate, under who§^ ^ ^^ t\ie itomuta- 
Dle series of human events is carried otv . *^^^ t.^"^^^ tiiain, 
hat misconduct in some, to whom, I n^ Ms ^ ^^\^ vV^^l icmsp 
conduct to be imputed % To the soi;i\^>. uO^^ vo "^"^ ^SSt 
manders 1 As a soldier, I shall ce rt a it^ i *^^? J qT \^ ^^1/ v«^ 
of my commander; especially sine (- 1 wV B* *V ^ Av^^^^A^'^'* 
been given him by the senate for nnr |^H Xc^lft^ V^"^ eXJJ^v^* 
commonwealth, and that, since his <i^^\ A^ rr? i^ pce.^^''^^ 
has been continued in command [h^3^ vV J^^ j i^^i^ *^S>o ^*** 
j«ar. We have heard, moreover 
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their lives on that melancholy oeeasioo, and who were tkm 
our military tribunes, sue for, and administer offices d holii- 
our, and hold the command of provinces : is it, conscript 
fathers, that you easily grant pardon to yoarselres» and to 
your offspring, whileyon inezoraUy poor vengeance on our 
worthless heads 1 Was it no disgrace for a consul, and 
other chiefs of the slate, to fly, when no other hope was leiY ; 
and did you send your soldiers into the field under a partico- 
lav obligation to die there 1 At the AUia almost the whole 
army fled ; at the Caudine forks the troops, withoot even at> 
tempting opposition^ surrendered to the enemy ; not to men- 
tion other and shameful defeats. Nevertheless, so far were 
those armies from having any mark of ignominy contrived 
lor them, that the city of Rome was recovered hy means of 
those very troops who had fled from the Alln to Veii ; and the 
Ca?idine legions, who had returned withoot arms to Rome, 
being sent back armed into Samnium, sent tmder the yoke 
that very enemy who had so lately ezuked in their disgrace. 
But can any one make a charge of cowardice, or ronning 
away, on the troops who fought in the battle of Cann», in 
which more than fifty thousand men fell ; from which the 
consul made his escape with only seventy horsemen ; and 
£rom which no one terought away nis life who does not owe 
it to the enem3r's being fatigued with killing 1 At the time 
when the proposal of ransoming the prisoners was rejectedL 
people in general bestowed praises on us for having reserve! 
ourselves for the use of the commonwealth, for having gone 
back to the consul to Vennsia, and formed an appearance of 
e regular army. Now we are in a worse eonditicA than 
were those taken l^ an enemy in the time of our fathers: 
for, in their case, there was only an alteration made in their 
arms, in their staltcm In the army, and in the place whert 
they were to pitch their tents in camp; all .which, however, 
they reversed at once, by a strenuous exertion in the service 
of the public, by one successful battle. None of them were 
sent into banishment ; not one was precluded from the hope 
of serving out his legal term and gaining a discharge ; in 
short, they were brought lace to face with an enemy, in fifht* 
ing whom they might at once put an end either to their life 
or th^r dishonour. We, to whom nothing can be imputed^ 
except that our conduct was the cause that any one Romas 
soldier survived the battle of Cannaa, are driven away to • 
distance, not only from our native country^ and from'ltalr^ 
but even from an enemy, to a place where we may ^rowold 
in exile, shut out from alt hope, all oj^>ortunity of obliterating 
eur disgrace, or of appeasing the wrath of our eountrymeni 
or, in lme> of dying with honour. However, we seek not 
either an end oi our ignominy or the lewards of valour ^ «« 
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49siTt only pertnissiai to give a proof of onr spirit, and to 
exercise our courage; we seek iaboor and danger, that we 
majr discharge the duties of men and of soldiers. This is 
now the second year daring which war is maintained in 
Sicily with great vigour on both sides ; the Carthaginians 
conquer some cities, the Romans others ; armies of infantry 
and of cavalry engage in battle ; (he operations are carried 
on at Syracuse by land and by sea ; we plainly hear the 
shotits ojf the combatants, and the din of tneir arms, while 
we lie inactive and tor^ttd, as if we had neitfc^r hands nor 
armour. ' With legions composed of slaves, the consul Tibe- 
rius Sempronius fought many pitched battles : they enjoy the 
fruits of their labour, freedom, and the rights of citizens. 
Let us be considered at least as slaves purchased for the pur- 
pose of the present war. Let us be allowed to face the ene- 
my, aad to acquire freedomin battle. Do you choose to try 
our courage on sea, or on land ; in the field, or in assaulting 
Cowns % Our petition is for the most arduous enterprises, 
Che greatest labour, and the utmost danger; that what ought 
lo have happened at Cannae may happen as soon as possible, 
. since the whole remainder of our lives, from that day, has 
been doomed to shame." 

7. At the conclusion of this speech, thev prostrated themr 
selves at Marcellus* feet Marcellus told them that a busi- 
nesss of that sort lay not within his authority or his power; 
Chat he would write to the senate, and govern himself ia 
every particular by the judgment of that body. His letter 
on the subject was brought to the new consuls, and read bv 
Cbem in the senate, when the matter being taken into consid- 
eraticm, a decree was passed to this purpose, " that the senate 
saw no reason whyihe interests of the commonwealth should 
be intrusted to men who had deserted their fellow-soldiers 
in battle at Cannse : that if Marcus Claudius, the proconsul, 
was of a different opinion, he should act as he might judge 
consistent with the public good and his own honour, provi* 
ded that none of tnose persons should be excused from 
labour, or receive any military present in reward of cour* 
age, or be brought home to Italy while the enemy ^^^ ^^ 
footing there." After this, in pursuance of ^ decree of the 
senate, and an order of the people, an asset^Vilv of election 
was held by the city pretor, in which wer^ r^ le^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
miasioners for repairing the walls and trk\st> ^^^V^^^^^ ^2?^ 
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the gate, which had been consumed bv^v ^ ^C^ a^^a ^^^^^^ 
There were dreadftil storms at thi^^^ ^v6 « ^ ^ 
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mount a shower of stones lasted, without inter fflission, for 
two dajii; many places were struck with lightning; two 
buildings in the capitol ; the rampart of the camp above 
Sueasula, in many places; and two of the men on guard 
were killed. A wail and some towers at Cnmie were not 
onlr struck, but demolished by lightning. At Reate a huge 
rock was seen to fly about, and the son appeared more red . 
than usual, and of a colour like Uood. On account of these 
prodigies there was a supplication for one day, the consuls 
employing themselves for several others in the performance 
of religious rites ; at the same time solemn worship was 
performed during nine days. The revolt of the Tarentines, 
after having been long hcmed for by Hannibal, and appre- 
hended b^ the Romans, hanpened to be accelerated by a 
cause which originated at a distance. A Tarentine, named 
Phileas, had been a long time at Rome under the pretext of 
political business : being a man of restless disposition, and 
conceiving tHat he was losin? his active powers during his 
stay in that city, he contrived to gain access to the hostages 
from Tarentum, who were kept in the court of the temple 
of Liberty, and guarded with the less care,- because it was 
not the interest either of themselves or of their state to im- 
pose on the Romans. Having, after frequent conversations, 
procured their concurrence in his scheme, and bribed two 
of their keepers, he brought them out of ttieir confinement 
in the beginning of the night, and fled in company with 
them. As $oon as day arrived, the news of their escape 
spread through the city, and a party sent in pursuit of them 
seized them ^11 at Tarr^cina, and brought them back. 
They were led into the comitium, and with the approbation 
of. the people, scourged with rods, and thrown aown from 
the rock. 

8. The cruelty of this punishment exasperated the inhabi- 
tants of the two most considerable Grecian cities in Italy, 
both as communities, and as individaals connected in re- 
lation or friendship with the persons thus put to death. A 
conspiracy was formed in consequence by about thirteen of 
the young nobility of Tarentum^ at the head of whom were 
Nico and Philemenus. Judging it necessary, before they 
took any step, to confer with Hannibal, they went out of 
the city by ni&rht, under pretence of hunting, and repaired 
to the place where he lay. When they came within a small 
distance of his camp, the rest concealed themselves in a 
wood near he road, while Nico and Philemenus, proceeding 
to the advanced guard, were tal^en into custody, and, at 
their own request, conducted into the presence of Hanuibal. 
When they had laid before him the reasons for their tin- 
dertaklng, and what they intended to perform, they received 
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hagh commendatioiis^ and a profnsion of promises; an^ 
were desired, in order to make th^r conntrymen believe 
tbat they came out of the city in search of plunder, to drivi 
home before them some cattle belonging to the Carthaj^in 
ians, which had been turned into pasture : at the same tim< 
assurance was given them that they might do it with safety 
and without a dispute. Such a booty acquired by the younj 
men was much noticed, and people wondered the less a 
their frequently repeating the same kind of enterprise. Ai 
another meeting with Hannibal, a covenant was solemnlj 
ratified, that the Tarentines should, together with freedom, 
retain their own laws, and all their rights ; that they shoulc 
neither pay any kind of tribute to the Carthaginians, nor 
without their own consent, receive a garrison from them : 
but that .the present garrisons, when overpowered, should 
be put into the hands of the Carthaginians. AAer the terms 
were thus settled, Philemenus continued his practice ol 
going out, and returning into the city, by night, with still 
«reater frequency, attended by dogs and other requisites foi 
Ennting, of which he was remarkably fond ; then, bringing 
home something, which he either took himself in the chase 
or carried off from the enemy, who laid it purposely in his 
way, he generally presented it to the commander, or to the 
watchmen at the gates, who supposed that he chose to pai^ 
particularly 4)y night, through fear of surprise. When this 
practice had now become so customary^ that at whatevei 
time of night he gave the signal by a whistle the gate wouW 
be opened, Hannibal thought it was time to put their. desigo 
into execution. He lay at the distance of three days' jour; 
Tkejf and, in order that his keeping his camp fixed in one 
and the same spot, for such a length of time, might create 
the less wonder, feigned himself sick. Even the Romans 
in garrison at Tarentum had now ceased to look with sus 
picion on his remaining so long inactive. 

9. But when he determined to go on to Tarentum, chooa 
ing out of the infantry and cavalry ten tho\xsaiid tnen, who 
in activity of body, and lightness of thei^ an^ottfi seeme 
best qualified for expedition, he began his Xn -tch «^ ^^^ ^^ 
watch of the night; having first -detache^^^^^^t eigW ^ 
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there, djacortr to tbe soldiers their destination, only gMag 
it in charge not to suffer any one to tarn aside, or quit thm 
line *, and, above all, to keep their attention alert to receire 
orders, and to do nothing without the command of their offi* 
cers; adding, that indue time he would let them know what 
he wished to be done. About the same hour a report had 
reached Tarentum that a small number of Kumidian horse» 
men were ravaging the lands, and had m>read terror among 
the inhabitants through a great part of the country ; but the 
Roman commander paid no farther regard to this intelligence 
than to order a party of cayalry to go out very early next 
morning to stop these depredations ; and, so far was he from 
increasing his vigilance in other respects, that, on the con^ 
trary, he conf«idered this inroad of the Numidians as a prool 
that Hannibal and his army had not stirred from their camp. 
Early in the night the Carthaginian put his troops in motion» 
and Philemenus, with his usual burden taken in hunting» 
served him as a guide, while the rest of the conspirators 
waited for the concerted signals. It had bfsen settled am<mg 
them that Philemenns, bringing in his game through the gale 
where he was accustomed to pass, should introduce some 
men in arms, while Hannibal should, on another side, ap» 

S roach the gate called Temenis, which, being about themio* 
le of the land side, faced towards the east, and near which, 
within the walls, stood some tombs, where Kico waited hit 
arrival. On approachinj; the place, Hannibal, according to 
agreement, raised up a nre, and made it blaze. The same 
signal was returned by Nico, and then the fires were^eKtin- 
guished on both sides. Ifannibal-led on his Bken in Silenoe 
to the gate. Nico, falling suddenly on the guards, who wei^ 
ftst asleep, slew them in their beds, and threw the gate open* 
Hannibal then entered with his infantry, but ordered the 
cavalry to halt without, in order that if occasion should re« 
^uire^hey might have open ground to act in. At the same 
tmie rhilemenus, on the other side, drew nigh the postern 
through which he had usually passed, and his signal, which 
had now become familiar, with his well-known voice, sa}^ 
ing that he was hardly able to bear the weight of a huee beest 
he had killed, soon brought out a watchman, and the gate 
was opened. While two young men carried in a^ boar, he 
himself followed with a huntsman unincumbered, and while 
the watchman, astonished at the size of the animal, turret 
incautiously to those who carried it, he ran him through witli 
a hunting spear. About thirty armed men then pushed in, 
'Slew the rest of the watchmen, and broke open the next gate^ 
through which a band of soldiers in array immediately oursl 
in. These were conducted thence in silence to the fornni« 
•ttd there joined Hannibal. The Carthaginian now sent the 
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Tarentines of his party, with two thousand Gaols, formed 
ki three diirisioQs, taroagh the several parts of the city with 
orders to take possession of the most frequented streets, and. " 
on a tamuU arising, to kill the Romans everywhere, and 

Sare the townsmen. But to render this practicable, he gave 
rection to the young Tarentines, that whenever they saw 
any of their coontrymen at a distance, they should bid them 
Ins quiet and. silent, and fear nothing. 

10. Now all was tumult and uproar as usual in a city 
newly taken, but how occasioned, no one knew with certainty. 
The Tarentines supposed that the Romans had risen in arms 
to sack the city ; the Romans that an insurrection, with some 
treacherous mtent, had taken place among the townsmen. 
The commander, being roused at the b^inning of the dit- 
tnrbance, fled away to the port, and getting into a boat, was 
carried round to the cit^aeL The consternation was in- 
creased by the sound of a trumpet heard from the theatre: 
it was a Roman one, procured betorehand by the conspirators 

, for this purpose, and being unskilfully blown bv a Greek, it 
was impossible to discover who gave that signal, or tp whom 
it was given. When day appeared, the sight or the Cartha- 
ginian and Gallic arms removed all doubt from the minds of 
tne Romans ; and, on^he other side, the Greeks, seeing these 
lie slaughtered in every quarter, perceived thai the city was 
taken by Hannibal. When the light became more clear, 
and the Romans who survived the carnage, had jHed into the 
citSKlel, the tumult began gradually to subside, then Hannibal 
ordered the Tarentines to be called together without their 
arms. They all attended, some few excepted, who had ac- 
companied the Romans in: their retreat into the citadel, re- 
solved to share every fortune with them. Here Hannibal 
addressed the Tarentines in, terms of much kindness : re- 
minded them of his behaviour to their countrymen, whom 
he had taken at the Thrasymenus or Oannae, inveighing, 
at the same time, against the overbearing t^rranny oS. the 
Romans. He then ordered each to retire to his own house, 
and to write his, name on the door ; because, on a signal 
shortly to be given, he would order every house not so in- 
scribed to be plundered; adding, that if any should write his 
liame on the habitatioji of a citizen of Rome, (for the Romans 
lived in houses of their own,) he should be tieated as an ene- 
my. The assembly was then dismissed ^*d ^ «oo^ *J ^ 
doors were marked with inscriptions, sq'J^^iodi^^^'*^^ x 
houses of friends from those of eneiv. .^ ^^e sVsaa\ was 
given, and the troops spread themselv«r^«*i -^«Vi auparvs of 
& town to plunder the Quarters of ti>^ XW^^I^, Vnw\i\cha 
considerable booty was found. ^ \LciS^ *« ,^«««v 

11. On the ibUowinii day he led i^^ ^ ^<j«* ^ ''^^ 
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the citadel ; but foand that on the side towards the sea, which 
flows almost round it, forming it into a peninsnia, It waa 
defended by very high rocks, and on the side towards the 
town by a wall, and a very large ditch; and that consequent- 
ly it was impregnable, either in the way of assault, or by 
regular approaches. Not choosing eKher to be detained 
from more important business, by taking on himself the care 
of defending the Tarentines, or in case he left them with- 
out a strong garrison, to put it in the power of the Romans 
to attack them from the citadel whenever they pleased, be 
determined to cut off the communication between the citadel 
and the city by a rampart. Besides, he entertained some 
hopes that the Romans, attempting to hinder this, might be 
brought to an engagement, and that, should they sally forth 
with more than ordinary eagerness, great numbers of them 
might be cut off, and the strength of tne garrison thereby re- 
duced to such a degree that the Tarentiiies could alone de- 
fend the city against them. As soon as the work was begun, 
the garrison, suddenly throwing open one of the gates, madei 
an attack on the workmen. The gtiards there stationed suf* 
fered them.^lves to be beaten off, in order that the others 
might grow bolder on success, and that greater numbers ol 
them might join in the pursuit, an«Kadvance to a greater 
distance. This they did ; when, on a signal given, the 
Carthaginians, whom Hannibal had kept in readiness for this 
purpose, rushed forward on all sides. The Romans were un- 
able to withstand their onset; while the narrowness of the 
eroond, and the difficulties caused by the part of the work alrea- 
dy begun, and the implements collected for carrying it on, ob- 
structed their hasty flight, so that most of them tumbled head- 
long into the ditch, and more lives were thus lost than in the 
battle. The work was then carried on without any further 
obstruction. A ditch of vast dimensions was dug, and on 
the inner side of that a rampart thrown up. It was resoVved 
likewise to add, at a small distance behind, and in the same 
direction, a wall, so that even without a garrison the t6wns- 
men might be able to secure themselves against any attack 
of the Romans. Hannibal, however, let! a company to 
serve as such, and at the same time to assist in completing 
the wall ; and then, marching out with the rest of his forces, 
he encamped at the river Gralesus, about five miles distant 
from the city. Prom this post he returned to inspect the 
work, and finding that it had advanced much more briskly 
than he had expected, conceived hopes of being able even 
to make himself master of the citadel, which is not secured, 
like other fortresses of the kind, by height of situation, but 
built on level ground, and divided from the city only by a 
wall and a trench. The approaches were now pushed ibr* 
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ward with etery kind of maehineiy, when a reinforceineiiti > 
Stat from Metapontum, inspired the Romans with couraft 
to assail the works of the enemy by surprise in the nighL 
8ome of them ther lerelled^ others they destroyed foy fire ; 
and this put an end tc^ Hannibars attacks on the citadel in 
that qnarter. His only prospect of success was now in A 
blockade, and that not rery flattering, because the citadel^ 
being seated on a peninsula, commanded the entrance of the 
harrour, and had the sea open ; while the city was of course 
debarred from the importation of proyistons, and the be» 
«iegers were in mooe danger of want than the besieged. Han* 
liil»l, calling together the chiefs of the Tarentines, enumef» 
ated all the present difficulties, and added, that " be could 
tiettber see any way of storming so strong a. fortress nof 
^lace any hope m a blockade, as long as the enemv had the 
command of the sea« But if be were possessed of ships^ by 
means of which he could prevent the introduction of suppliefti 
the ffarrison would speeaily either^bandon the place, orsop- 
' tender." In this the Tarentines agreed with him ; but th^ 
Were of opinion that ** he who oflfeied the counsel ought lik»> 
wise to offer aid, to put it in execution; for» if the Cartha- 
ginian ships were called over from Sicily, they would be- 
able to effect the purpose: as to their own, whicn were shut 
«p in a narrow creek, how could they, while the enemy 
commanded the harbour's mouth, erer make their way into 
«he open sea f"— ^ They shall make their way," said Haa<- 
nibal : ** many things, difficult in their nature, are made easy 
by ^ood management Your city lies in a plain ; very wide 
and level roads stretch out to every side ; by that whicn runa 
across the middle of the city, from the harbour to the'seai t 
Will, without much labour, carry over your ships od wagons. 
The sea, now in possession c€ the foe, will then be ours ; we 
will invest th« citadel on that side, and on thi» by land', or 
rather, we will shortly take possession of it, for the garns<m 
will either abandon it, or surrender themselves with it." 
This discotirse excited not only hopes of the design being 
Accomplished, but the h^^st admiration of the general^ 
skill. Immediately wagons were collected from all parte, 
and fastened togetber*, machines were applied to haul up 
the ships, and the road was repaired, in oraer that the vehi- 
cles might meet the less obstruction in passing. Beasts lor 
drawing, with a number of men, were then procured : the 
Work was commenced with brisknefts, so that in a few days 
tiie fleet, equipped and manned, sailed round the citadel, a^ 
east anchor just before the mouth of the harbour. In tht. 
fltate Hannibal left affairs at Tarentum, and returned to his 
winter-quarters. Whether the defection of the Tarentines 
leek place ia this, or the preceding year^ aatbors»aie Ba( 
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agreed : tlie greater namber, and those who lived nearest to 
the time of these transactions, represent it as having hap> 
pened as here stated. 

12. At Rome the Latine festival detained the consols and 
pretors mitil the fifth of the calends of May : on that day, 
naving completed the solemnities on the mount, they set out 
for their respective provinces. A new perplexity, respect- 
ing religions matters, afterward occurred, arising from the 
divinations of Marcius. This Marcins had been a celebra- 
ted soolhsaver. and when, in the preceding year, an inqniry 
after such books as regarded them was made, according to 
the decree of the senate, his had come into the hands <^ 
Marcus Atilius, the ciiy pretor. who was employed in that 
business, and he had handed tnem over to the new pretor 
Sulla. Of two predictions of this Marcins, one, on account 
of its veritv, for it was actually fulfilled, procured credit to 
the other, the time of whose completican had not yet arrived. 
In the former of these, the defeat of Cannae was foretold, 
nearly in these words : " Roman of Trojan race, fly the 
river Cannae, lest foreigners compel thee to fight in the plaia 
of Diomede. But thou wilt not believe me until thou nlleat 
the plain with blood, and the river carry many of thy tfaon- 
sanas slain from the fruitful land into the great sea. To 
tshes, and birds, and beasts of prey inhabiting the earth, to 
these, thy flesh be food : for so has Jupiter said to me." 
Those who had served in the army in those parts r^ollect- 
ed the plains of the Argive Diomede and the river Cannae, 
as well as the defeat itself. The other prophecy was then 
read : it was more obscure, and the expression more per^ 
piexed : " Romans, if you wish to expel the enemy, and the 
nicer which has come from afar, I direct that games be 
rowed to Apollo, and that they be performed in honour of 
that deity every year, with cheerfulness. When the people 
shall have granted a particular sum out of the public fund, 
let private persons contribute each according to his ability. 
At the performance of these games, that pretor will preside 
who shall hold the supreme administration of justice JB 
respect to the people and commons. Let the oecemvirs 
sacrifice victims alter the Grecian mode. If you do these 
things properly vou shall ever rejoice, and your slate will 
improve ; for Apollo will extirpate your foes who quietly 
feed on your plains." They took one day to expiam this 
prophecy, and on the following a decree of the senate was 
passed, that the decemvirs should examine the books coa- 
ceming the performance of games and sacrifices to Apollo. 
When the examination was made, and the result reported to 
the senate, they voted that games should be vowed to Apollo, 
•vid thut when these should be finished ten thousand i 
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fn. weight* shoald be given to the pretor to defray the ex- 
penses of the public worship, and also two viciiins of the 
larger sort." By another decree they ordered " ihat the de- 
cemvirs should sacrifice according to the Grecian rites, 
and with the following victims : to Apollo, with a gildea 
steer ; to Diana, with two white gilded goats ; and to Lato- 
na, with a gilded heifer." The pretor, when about to ex- 
hibit the games in the ereat circus, published a proclamation 
that the people should, during those ^ames, pay in thei/ 
contributions, proportioned to their ability, for the service 
' of Apollo. This was the origin of the ApoUinarian 
pimes, which were vowed and performed for the attain- 
ing of success, and not of health, as is generally suppos- 
ed. At the exhibitions of the games all wore garlands, 
the matrons made supplications, and people in general 
feasted in the courts or tneir houses, witn their doors open ; 
and the day was solemnized with every kind of religious 
ceremony. 

13. While Hannibal was in the neighbourhood of Taren- 
tam both the consuls continued in Samnium, showing ever^ 
aj[^>earance of an intentioii to besiege Capua. The inhabi- 
tants of that eity began already to feel a calamity, usually 
attendant on long sieges, a famine, the consequence of their 
having been hindered by the Roman armies from tilling 
their lands. They therefore sent deputies to Hannibal, en- 
^treating that, before the consuls should march the legions 
into their country, and all the roads should be occupied by 
their parties, he would order com to be conveyed into Capua 
from the neighbouring places. On this, Hannibal immedi- 
ately commanded Hanno to march away with his army from 
Bruttium into Campania, and to take care that the Capuans 
should be well supplied with com. Hanno, on leaving 
Bruttium, was careful to avoid the camps of the enemy, and 
the consuls who were in Samnium : and coming near Bene- 
ventnm, encamped on an elevated spot, three miles from 
that town. From thence he issued orders that the corn col- 
lected in the summer shoald be brought in from the states of 
that country, who were of his party, to his camp, and ap- 
pointed troops to escort the convoys, jje then sent an 
express to the Capuans, fixing a day on -^hich they should 
attend to receive the corn, with the carrl-ie^es ^^ ^^^ ^inds, 
and beasts of burden, which they coul^j .; (J^^ri. '^^^^ ^^^^' 
ness the Campanians conducted witi .^^V a^i^al careless- 
ness and indolence; little more th^w ^nci^ Virt^^S?\7J^« 
sent, and with them a few beasts of k: toT^Y fnC '^''^ . "^ 
were sharply rebuked by Hanno, ^^V^et^- ^^eA>»^_^ 
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hunger, which kindled a spirit in damb beams, could not 
stimulate those people to active diligence : however, he ap* 
pointed another day, when they were to come for the corn 
with more sufficient means of conveyance. The people of 
Beneventnm being informed of every particular in these 
transactions» instantly despatched ten deputies to the consuls 
encamped near Bovianum, who, as soon as they heard what 
was going on at Canna, agreed between themselves that one 
Df them should lean his armv into Campania : and accord- 
inglv Fulvius, to whose lot tnat province had fallen, setting 
out by night, marched into the town of Beneventum. Here, 
the distance being short, he ouickly learned that Hanno 
had gone out with a division oi his army to forage ; that the 
business of delivering the com to the Capuans was managed 
by a auestor; that two thousand carts had arrived, attended 
by a disorderly unarmed rabble ; that every thing was done 
with hurry and confusion, and that the regularity of a 
camp, and military subordination, were entirely banished 
by the intermixture of such a number of peasants. This in- 
telligence being sufficiently authenticated, the consul issued 
orders that the soldiers should get in readiness against the 
next night their standards and arms, as he intended to attack 
the Carthaginian camp. Leaving all their knapsacks and 
baggage at Beneventum, they began their march at the fourth 
watch ; and arriving a little before day at the camp, struck 
snch terror there, that if it had stood on level ground they 
might undoubtedly have taken it at the first assault: it waa 
protected bv the height of its situation, and its fortifications^ 
which could not be approached on any side, except by a 
steep and difficult ascent. 

l4. At the dawn of day a furious battle commenced : the 
Carthaginians not only maintained their rampart, but, having 
the advantage of the ground, tumbled down the enemy as they 
climbed up the steeps : nevertheless, the obstinate courage 
of the latter overcame all obstacles, and they made their way 
in several parts at once up to the rampart and trenches, but 
at the, expense of many wounds, and a great loss of men. 
The consul, therefore, calling together the military tribunes, 
told them, that '* this inconsiderate attempt must be Riven 
np, and that he judged it the safer course to carry back the 
army immediately to Beneventum, and then on the day £61- 
lowmg to pitch his camp so close to that of the enemy. Is to 
put it out of the power, either of the Campanians to go out, 
or of Hanno to return into it ; and that, in order to efifect 
this with the greater ease, he should send for his colleague, 
and the army under his commaod ; and that they should di- 
rect their whole force to that point." This plan of the gen- 
eral was disconcerted, after the retreat began to soiJid, b(y 
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the shouts of the soldiers, expressing their scora of such po- 
siUanimous orders. Close to one of the enemy's gates was 
a Pelignian cohort, whose commander, Vibios Accoaras, 
snatched the standard, and threw it over the rampart, utter- 
ing imprecations on himself and the cohort, if they left their 
ensign in the hands of the enemy. He then rushed forward, 
across the ditch and rampart, into ^e camp. The Peligni- 
ans now foaght within the rampart, when Valerius Flaccus, 
a military trihune of the third legion, began upbraiding the 
Romans with dastardly behaviour, in yielding up to the 
allies the honour of taking the camp. On this Titos Peda- 
nius, first centurion, and who commanded the first century, 
snatching the ensign from the standard-bearer, cried out, 
" This standard, too, and I your centurion, will instantly be 
within the rampart; let those follow who wish to save the 
same from falling into the enemy's hands." Then crossing 
the ditch, he was followed, first, by the men of his own century, 
and, afterward, by the whole legion. The consul now see- 
ing- them mount the rampart, altered his desi^, and instead 
of calling off the troops, exerted himself to mcite and ani- 
mate them ; representmg the imminent hazard and danger 
to which that very gallant cohort of their allies, and a legion 
of their own countrymen, were exposed. ' On which they 
one and all, with the ijtmost ardour, regardless whether the 
■ground was easy or difficult, pushed onward through everv 
obstacle ; and, in spite of the showers of weapons which 
fell on every side, and of all the opposition which theenemj 
with their arms and bodies could give them, forced their 
way in. Many even of the wounded, and of those whose 
blood and strength began to fail them, struggled forward, 
that they might tall in the camp of the enemv. It was enter- , 
ed, therefore, in as short a space as if it had stood in a plain, 
and had nq fortification to protect it. Both armies being 
liow shut up together within the rampart, the sequel was a 
carnage, not a fight : upwards of six tnousand of the enemv 
were slain, and above seven thousand taken, together vrith 
the Campanians, who came for the com, and all their 
train of wagons and beasts of burden. There was also great 
abundance of other booty, which Hanno and his plunderers 
bad collected out of the lands of the stales in alliance with 
the Roman people. After demolishing the enemy's camp, 
the avmy returned to Beneventum, and there the consuls (for 
Appitts Claudius came thither in a few days after) divided 
and sold the spoil. Those who were chiefly instrumental 
in thisafl&ir, particularly Accuasus, the Pelignian, and Titus 
Pedanins, first centurion of the third legion, received honor- 
ary presents. Hanno, who was then at Camininm, in the 
territory of Caeres, on being infbrii^ of the Iobs of his 



camp» reCunied witli the sniftU partf of fcMngers whieb, be 
had with him into BruttituB, in a manner more like a flight 
than a march> 

15. The Campanians, when informed of the disaster nrhi^ 
had fallen on them and their allies, despatched depnties to 
Hannibal, to aajuaint him tint '* the two consols were at 
Beneventum, within one day's march of Capua; so that the 
war might almost be said to be close to their gates and walls. 
That unless he afforded them qieedy succoar, Capna would 
fall into the enemy's power in a shorter time than Arpi had 
done. That even Tarentnm, taken in its whole extent, not 
to speak of its citadel, ought not to be deemed of such con- 
sequence, as to induce him to'neglect the defence of Capua, 
(a city which he used to compare to Carthage,) and to throw 
It into the hands of the Roman people." Hannibal promised 
to pay due attention to the affairs of the Campanians ; and, 
for the present, sent with their depnties a body of- two thoa* 
8§nd horsemen, to assist them in protecting their lands from 
depredations. Meanwhile the Romans, among the varietur 
of their other concerns, were not disreeardfol of the citadel 
of Tarentum, and thegarrison besiegra in it. Bv direction 
of the senate, Caius oenrilius, lieutenant-general, was sent 
b^ Publius Cornelius, pretor, into Etruria, to purchase com ; 
with which, having loaded several vessels, he passed throuah 
the guard-ships of the enemy, and arrived in the port of Tk- 
rentum. His coming produced such a change in their dis- 
position, that theywo a little before, when their hopes of 
relief were small, had frequently in conferences been solicit- 
ed by the Carthaginian to desert the Roman cause, began 
now to solicit him to come over to them. The garrison was 
abundantly strong, for the troqps stationed at Metapontom 
had been brought hither for the defence of the citadel. The 
Metapontines being hereby freed fVom the restraint under 
which they had been held, instantly revolted to Hannibal ; 
as did the Thurians on the same coast, indui;^ed, not only by 
the exainple of the Tarentinesand Metapontines, with whom 
they were connected by consanguinity, being originally de- 
scended from, natives of the 3ame country of Achaia, but 
principally bv resentment against the Romans for the late 
execution of the hostages. The friends and relations of 
these sent letters and messages to Hanno and Mago, who 
were at no great distance inBruttium, that if they brought 
their army near the walls, they would deliver the city into 
their hand». There was. a small garrison at Thorium comr 
manded by Marois Atinios, and they su^^iosed that he 
might be easily tempted to engage rashly in a battle ; not 
from any confidence in his own troops, (for they were very 
few,) but from relying oil the support of the young men <x 
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die place, whom he had puiposely formed into com])anJes 
and armed, that he might have them ready to aid him in ex- 
igences of the kind. The Carthaginian commanders, di?i- 
ding their forces, entered the territory of Thnrium ; and 
then Hanno, at the head of (he infantry, in hostile array, ad- 
▼anced towards the city; while Maga, with the cavalry, 
halted under the cover of some hills which stood conveni- 
ently for concealing the stratagem. Atinius, leamins; noth- 
ing from his scouts but the march of the infantry, and igno- 
rant both of the treachery within the citv,and of the enemy's 
ambush, led out his forces to battle. Tne infantry engaged 
without any degree of vigour, the only exertions being made 
by the few Romans in front, the Thurians rather waiting 
for the issue, than taking any pari in the action, while the 
Carthaginian line retreated on purpose to draw the incau- 
tious enemy to the back of the hill,^ where their horse was 
posted. No sooner did they arrive here than the cavalry, 
rushing on with loud shouts, instantly put tofli^^ht the crowa 
of Thurians, who were almost ignorant of discipline, and 
not very faithfully attached to the party on whose side they 
appeared. The Romans, notwithstanding their being sur- 
rounded and hard-pressed by the infantry on one side, and 
the cavalry on the other, maintained the fight for a consider- 
able time ; at last they also turned their backs and fled to- 
wards the city. Here the conspirators were collected toge- 
ther in a body, and received with open gates the multitude of 
fheir countrymen ; but when they saw the routed Romans 
making towards them, they cried out that the Carlhaginiana 
were close at hand, and if the gates were not speedijy closed, 
the enemy and all together would pour in. In this manner 
fhey shut out the Ronoans, and left them to perish by the 
sword. Atinius, however, with a few others, gained admit- 
tance. A dispute now arose, and lasted for some time : one 
party maintained that they ought to defend the city, another, 
that they ought to yield to fortune, and surrender it to the 
conquerors. But, as is too oflen the case, bad counsels pro- 
vailed. They conveyed Atinius, with a few attendants, to 
the ships near the shore, which they did otit of personal re- 
gard to himself, and on account of the j\)stice and mildness 
of his conduct m commjind, rather thai^ out of good- will to 
the Romans, and then opened their gatt^t hk ibc CaTlhagmi- 
ans. The consuls led tneir legions ttyj^V' r\enc^^^^^ ^^^^ 
the territory of Campania, with the iu y^ ^^ /^ -^^l only of de- 
stTOjring the com, wnich was now in n^ntio^- Y^^t of^apng 
siege to Capua; hoping to signalize .M^^)\a<>^' xxA^^ie \)y the 
destruction of so opulent a city, and J V^^Vr ^^l^e^ ^^^^ xoiree 
their government fVom the great shl^t^^^' ^^tV^^Vtw 
so near home to pass unl)unishcd d^V^ ^^% 6^^^^^ 
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years. Bat that Beneventtim should not b^ -withoat a ^r- 
risoD, and that in case of sadden emergencies, if Hannibal 
should come to Capua to succoar his allies, as they had no 
doubt but he woula, there might be a body of cavalry to op- 
pose his, they ordered Tiberius Gracchus to come from Lu- 
cania to Beneventum, with his horse and light infantry, and 
to appoint some ofl&cer to command the legions in camp, in 
order to preserve peace with Lucania. 

16. Wnile Gracchus was performing sacrifices, prepara- 
tory to his departure from Lucania, a prodigy of disastrous 
import occurred: when a victim was killed, two snakes, 
creeping up from some hiding-place to the entrails, ate the 
liver, and after being seenJjy all present, suddenly vanished. 
It is eveir said, that when by advice of the aruspices the 
same sacrifice was repeated, and the pots containing the en> 
trails were more carefully watched, the. snakes came a 
second and a third time, and after eating the liver, went 
away unhurt. Though the diviners ^ave warning that this 
portent concerned the general, and that he ought to be on 
his guard against secret enemies and plots, yet his impend- 
ing fate could not. be averted by any effort of pru(^nce. 
There was a Lucanian called Flavius, the head of that 
division of his countrymen who adhered to the Romans 
when the other went over to Hannibal ; and he was in that 
year in the chief magistracjr, haying been elected pretor by 
his party. This man changing his^mind on a sudden, and 
seeking some means of ingratiating himself with the Cartha- 
ginian, did not think it enough to draw his countrymen into 
a revolt, unless he ratified the league between him and the 
enemy with the head and blood of bis commander, to whom 
he was also bound by ties of hospitality, and whom, notwith- 
standing, he determined to betray. He held a private con- 
ference with Mago, who commanded in Bruttium, and hav- 
ing received from him a solenm promise, that if he would 
deliver the Roman general into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, the Lucanians should be received into friendship, 
and retain their own laws and their liberty, he conducted 
the Carthaginian to a spot, whither, he said, ne would bring 
Gracchus with a few attendants. He then desired Mago to 
arm both horsemen and footmen, and to tak€ possession of 
that retiredplace, where a very large number might be con- 
cealed. After thoroughly examining the same on all sides, 
they appointed a day for the execution of the plan. Flavius 
then went to the Roman general, and told him that *• he had 
made some progress in an afifair of great consequence, to 
the completion of which the assistance of Gracchus himself 
was necessary. That he had persuaded all the pretors of 
those states in Lucania who, during the general defection 
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iu Italy, had rerolted to the Carthagmians, to return iiite 
firiendship with the Romans, alleging that the power oC 
Rome, which by the defeat at Cannae had been brought to 
the brink of ruin, was every day improving and increasing, 
while Hannibal's strength was declining, and had sunk ai- 
most to nothing. That with regard to their former trans- 
gression, the Romans would not be implacable ; for never 
was there a nation more easily appeased, and more ready to 
grant pardon:. and asking, how often had their own ances> 
tors received pardon of rebellion 1 These things/' he said, 
'^ he had represented to them ; but that it would be more 
pleasing to tnem to hear the same from Gracchus himself; 
to be admitted into his presence, and to touch his rieht 
hand, that they might carry with them that pledge of faith. 
He bad fixed a place,** he said, " for the parties to meet, re* 
mote from observation, and at a small distance from thd 
Boman camp : there the business might be finished in a few 
words, and the alliance and obedience of the whole nation 
of Lucania secured to the Romans.*' Gracchus not perceiv- 
ing, either in this discourse, or in the proposition itself, any 
reason to suspect perfidy, and being imposed on by the 
jdausibility of the tale, left the camp with his lictors and one 
troop of horse, and following the guidance of his guest, fell 
precipitately into the snare. The enemv at once rose from 
their ambush, an4, what removed all doubt of treachery. 
Flavins joined himself to them. Weapons were now poured 
from all sides on Gracchus and his horsemen. He immedi- 
ately leaped down from his horse, ordered the rest to do the 
same, and exhorted them. " as fortune had left them but one 
part to act, to dignify that part by their bravery. To a 
nandfol of men, surrounded by a multitude in a valley hem- 
med in by woods and mountains, what else was left than to 
diel The only alternative they had was, either tamely 
waiting their blows, to be massacred, like cattle, without 
the pleasure of revenge, or with minds totally abstracted 
from the thoughts of pain or of what the issue might be, and 
actuated solely by resentment and rage, to exert every vigo* 
ffous and daring effort, and to &11 covered with the blood of 
their expiring foes." He dteired that « all should aim at the 
Lucanian traitor and deserter;" ad^m^ ^***^ "whoever 
should send^that victim before him to tV^* ijife^™*^ regions, 
would acquire distinguished glory, sivaVu^ axe^X^ conBola- 
tioB for his owji loss of life." Wk" ^Jf dpo^*, ^^"^^ ^* 
wrapped his robe ^bout his left an^^^Me ^l-v ^«^^^v^*''^? 
brought bucklera with them,) and jT^ C tot "^zIa <>^ „J?w 
derefs. The fight was main4me<l^>V^^ttV*^^^ 
could have been expected, consid^>^^^ <f ^tV^^^^tSi ^ 
number. The Romans, whose bi^X>^ \\1^ E© ^oJ^^^ 
LIV. VOT.. m.-H ^^^?>^»^^ 
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exposed on all sides to weapons thrown from the higher 
grounds into a deep valley, were mostly pierced tnrough 
with Javelins. Gracchns, being now left without support, 
the Cartha|iniaDs endeavoured to take him alive; but 
observing his Lucanian guest among them, he rushed with 
such fury into the thickest of the band, that they could not 
seize him without the loss of tmhy lives. Mago immediately- 
sent his body to Hannibal, desiring that it should be laid, 
with the fasces taken at the same time, before the general's 
tribunal. This is the true account of the matter : Gracchus 
was cut off in Lucania, near the place called the Old Plains. 

17. Some lay the scene of this disaster in the territory of 
Beneventum, at the river Calor, where, they say, he went 
from the camp to bathe, attended by his lictors and three 
servants ; ,that he* was slain by a party of the enemy who 
happened to be lurking in the osiers which grew on the 
bank, while he was naked and unarmled, attempting how- 
ever 10 defend himself with the stones brought down by the 
rivet. Others write, that bv direction of the arnspices, he 
went out half a mile from the camp,. that he might expiate 
the prodigies before mentioned in a place free from defile- 
ment, and that he was surrounded by two troops of Kumi- 
dians, who were lying in wait there. So far are writers 
from agreeing with regard either to the place or the manner 
of ihe death of a man so renowned and illustrious. There 
are also various accounts of bis funeral : some say that he 
was buried by his own men in the Roman camp ; others, 
whose account is more generally received, that a funeral 
pile was erected for him by Hannibal, at the entrance of 
the Carthaginian camp, and that the troops under arms 
marched in procession round it, with the dances of the Span- 
iards, and tne several motions of their arms and bodies per 
culiar to each nation ; while Hannibal himself joined in 
solemnizing his obsequies with every mark of respect, both 
in the terms in which he spoke of him, and in the manner 
of performing the rites. Such is the relation of those who 
state the affair as having happened in Lucania. If those 
are to be believed who affirm that he was' killed at the 
river Calor, the enemy kept possession of Gracchus' head 
only, which being brought to Hannibal, he immediately 
sent Carthalo to convey it into the Roman camp to Cneius 
Cornelius the questor ; solemnizing the funeral of the gen- 
eral in his camp, in the performance of which the Boie- 
ventans joined with the soldiers. 

18. The consuls, having entered the Campanian terri- 
tories, spread devastations on all sides, but were soon alarm- 
ed bv the townsmen, in conjunction with Mago and his 
-nvalry, marching hastily out against theito. They called 
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in the troops to tlieir standards from the several parts where 
they were dispersed; but before they had completed the 
forming of their line of battle, they were put to the rout, 
and lost above fifteen hundred men. On this success that 
people, naturally disposed to arrogance, assumed the highest 
degree of confidence, and endeavoured to provoke the Ro- 
mans by frequent skirmishes: but the battle, into which 
they had been incaationsly drawn, had rendered the con- 
suls more circum;^[>e!Ct. However, the spirit of th^ir party 
was revived, and the boldness of the other diminished, by 
an occurrence in itself of a trival nature, but that, in war, 
scarcely any incident is so insignificant that it may not, on 
some occasion, give cause to an event of much importance. 
A Campanian, called Badius, had been a guest of Titus 
Cluintius Crispinus, and lived on term& of the closest friend- 
ship and hospitality with him, and their intimacy had in- 
creased in consequence of Grispinus hating, in his own 
house at Rome, giving very kind and afiectionate attendance 
to Badius in a fit of sickness which he had there befoje the 
defection of Campania. This BiutLus, now, advancing in 
front of the guards posted before one of the gates, desired 
that Crispinus might be called : on being told of it, Crispi- 
nus, retaming a sense of private duties even after the dis- 
solution of the public treaties, imagined that his old ac- 
quaintance wished for an amicafde interview, and went out 
to some distance. As soon as they came within sight of 
each other, Badius cried out, " Crispinus, I challense you 
to combat : let us mount our horses, and, making the rest 
keep back, determine which of us is superior i^ arms." To 
which Crispinus answered, that '^they were neither of 
them at a loss for enemies, on whom they might display 
their valour ; that, for his part, should he even meet him in 
the field of battle, he would turn aside, to avoid imbruing 
his hands in the blood of a guest :" he then attempted to go 
away. Whereon the Campanian,' with greater passion, 
upbraided him as a coward: casting on him undeserved 
reproaches, which might with greater proprietjr have been 
applied to himself; at the same time chargmg him as being 
an enemy to the laws of hospitality, and as pretending to be 
moved by concern for a person to whom he knew himself 
unequal : he said, that " ir not sufficiently convinced that, by 
the rupture of the public treaties, private obligations were 
at the same time aissolved, Badius the Campanian, now. 
in presence of all, in. hearing of the two armies, renouncea 
all connexions of hospitality with Titus Q.uintiM Crispinus 
the Roman. He was under no bond of society with him; 
an enemy had no claim of alliance on ^|^ e^^^^y* whose 
pouQtry, and whose tutelary deities, both pabU<^ ^ private, 
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li^ Had come to Invade: if he were a warn he would nwel 
him." Crisplnns hesitated longj but, at last, the men of his 
troop 4>ersuaded him not to suffer the Carapanian to insult 
him with impunity. Wherefore, -waiting onty to ask leave 
of the generals to fight out of rule, with one who gave him 
a challenge, with theirpermission he took arms, mounted 
his horse, and calUng eadius by name, summoned him to 
the combat. The Campanian made no delay, and they en- 
countered in full career : Ortspinus passing his spear over 
Badius's buckler, ran it through his left shoulder ; and, on 
his falling in consequence of the wound, dismounted in 
order to despatch him as he lay : but Badins, to avoid im- 
pending death, left his horse and his1>uckler, and ran off 
10 his own part^. Crispinus seized the horse and arms, attd 
with these glorious badges of victorv, and with his bloody 
weanon held up to view, was conducted by the soldiers, 
amidst praises and congratulations, to the consuls, from 
whom he reoeired ample commendations and honourable 
presents. 

19. HanniM marched from the territory of Beneventmsi 
to Capua ; and, on the third day alter his arrival there, drew 
out his forces to iace the eiiemv ; conident that after the 
C^mpantans had, a few days before, without his assistance, 
fought them with success, the Romans would be much less 
able to withstand him ana his army, which had so often de- 
feated them. When the battle began, the Boman army was 
in danger of being worsted, in consequence, prinoipaHy, of 
a charge made by the enemas cavalry, who overwhelmed 
them^ with darts, until the signal was given to their own 
cavalry to charge; and now the contest lay between the 
horse, when Sentpronjas's army, commanded by the questor 
Cneiiis Cornelius, being descried at a distance, gave an 
•equal alarm, each parly fearing that it was a reinforcement 
coming to his antagonist. The signal of retreat was there- 
fore given on both sides, as if by concert; and, quitting the 
field on almost equal terms, they retired to their several 
eamps : the Romans, however, had lost the greater number 
of men by the first onset «f the horse. Next night the con- 
suls, in order to draw Hannibal from Capua, marched away 
Iwr different rosites, Fulvius to the territory of Ctraiae, Appios 
Olaudins into Lucania, On Ihe day following, when Han- 
nibal was infiirmed that the Romans had forsaken their 
eamp, and gone off in two di visions, by different roads, he 
hesitated at first, considering which of them he should por- 
me ; and at length determined to follow Appius, who, after 
leading htm about through whatever track he chose, retnm- 
ed by another road to Capua. Hannibal met in that part of 
the country an unlooked for opportunity of striking an im- 
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portant blow : there was one Marcus Centenios, snmamed 
Penula, distinguished among the centurions of the first rank 
both by the size of his bod^ and by his courage : this man, 
who hiad served his time m the army, being introduced to 
the senate by the pretor, Pnblius Cornelius Sulla, requested 
of the senators to grant him the command of five thousand 
men; assuring them* thai, "being thoroughly acouainted 
both with the enemy and the country, he would speedily per- 
form something that should give them satisfaction ; and that 
the same wiles by which hitherto the Roman commanders 
used to be entrapped, he would practise against the inventor 
of them." The folly of this proposal was equalled by the 
folly with which it was assented to j as if the qualifications 
of a centurion and a general were the s£me. Instead of five, 
eight thousand men were granted him, half citizens and half 
allies : besides these, he collected in his march through the 
country, a considerable number of volunteers ; and, having 
almost doubled the number of his army, he arrived in Luca- 
nia, where Hannibal, after a vain pursuit of Appius, had 
baited. There was no room for doubt about the result of a 
contest between such a captain as Hannibal and a subaltern ; 
in short, between armies, of which one was become veteran 
Ak a course of conquest, the other entirely new raised, for 
the most part undisciplined, and but half armed. As soon 
as the parties ckme within view of each other, neither de- 
clining an engagement, the lines were instanilv formed. 
-Notwithstanding the disparity of the forces, the battle Was 
maintained in a manner unprecedented under such circum- 
stances, the Roman soldiers, for more than two hours, ma- 
king the most strenuous efiTorts as lone as their commander 
stood : but he, anxious to support his former reputation, and 
dreading moreover the disgrace which would afterward fall 
on him if he survived a defeat occasioned by his own te- 
merity, exposed himself rashly to the weapons of the enemy, 
and was slain; on which the' Roman line inunediately fell 
into confusion, and gave Way. But even flight was now out 
of their power; for so effectually had the enemy's cavalry 
shut up every pass, that out of so great a multituae scarcely 
a thousand made their escape ; the rest, meeting destruction 
on everv side, were all cut off in varioti^ ways- 

90. The consuls resumed the si egg ^r Ca^iia "^^^ ^^® 
utmbst vigour, and took measures fof v. J^ ^^^ iog «^^ coWect- 
ing every thing requisite for carry i q & j JroC^ ^ magazine of 
com was formed at Casilinum; a. ^J^ oH- ^^ ^*^ fotli^ed 
at the mouth of the Vulturnus, whe^'Jiiw ^Tti^*^^^,?5,^^ 
a garrison was put into Puteoli, f^^^ k^^ ^'^^^*^^W ^^t 
ftfaximus, in or^er to secure the c^^^^!^ Ay^ ?i^ S 
and of the sea adjoining. The co^V^^^',.i W^*^ 
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nia, and that which the pretor Marcos Jtmins had bought fi|r 
in Etraria, was conveyed from Ostia into these two maritime 
fortresses, to supply the ann^ daring the winter. Mean- 
while, in addition to the misfortune Sustained in Lucaniftj 
the army of volunteer slaves, who daring the life of Oraoehus 
had performed their duty with the strictest fidelity, soppo» 
sing themselves at liberty by the deadi of their commander, 
forsook their standards ana disbanded. Hannibal, though 
not inclined to neglect Capua, or to abandon his allies at siKh 
a dangerous crisis, yet, having reaped sucl^ signal advantage 
from the inconsiderate conduct of^ one Roman commander, 
was induced to turn his attention to an opportunity which 
offered of crushing another. Some deputies firom Apulia 
informed him that Cneius Fulvius, the pretor, had at firat, 
while engaged in the sieges of sevenU cities of that coimt^, 
which had revolted to uannibal, ac^ with care and cir* 
cumspection ; but that afterward, in eoDsequence of an o?er* 
flow of success, both himself and his men being glutted with 
booty, had so entirelv given themadves up to kcentiousness, 
that they neglected all military discipline. Wherefore, 
having on many other occasions, and particuiaiiy a few days 
before, learned from experience how Uttle formidable aa 
army was when under an unskilitd commander, he marched 
awinr into Apulia. 

21. Fulvius and the Roman legions lay near Herdonja, 
where intelligence no sooner arrived that the enemy wasa»- 
proaching, than Uie troops were very near snatcfainglip thai 
standards, and marching oat to battle without the pretor^ 
orders ; and the suffering themselves to be restrained was 
owing to the opinion entertamed by them that th^ might aet 
as they chose. During the fbilowmg ni^ Hannd»ad, who 
had learned the disonier in their camp, and that most of 
them, calling the whole to arms, had presumptuously insisted 
on their commander^ giving the signal, concluded with cer- 
tainty that he should now have an npportunlty of fighling 
with advantage. He posted in the houses all around, and in 
the woods and thickete, three thousand iighUiaiiiied soldiers, 
who, on notice given, were suddenly to qait their oonoeal- 
ments ; at the same time ordering Mago, withaboQt4wothoa- 
sand horsemen, to secareaU the passes on that side to whidn 
he supposed the enemy wwM direct their flight Having 
made these preparatory diapos^ions dnrmg the Jiii^t, at the 
first dawn of day he led oat his forces to the field : nor dfld 
Ffdvius decline the challenge, thoOgh not so much led l^ 
any hope conceived by himself as forcU)ly drawn l^ this 
blind impetaosity of his men. The line was therefivre formad 
with the same inconsiderate hurry with which they came out 
if the camp, lust as the humour of the aoldiera directed ; f<tf 
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«Bcfa. as he hsnieiied to cone up, took ▼katerer poit he 
Jiked, and afterward, ekher as wbim or fear directed, tah 
Book that post The first legion and the left wing were 
drawn up in firont, extending the line in length; and. not- 
withstanding the loud riemonstrances of the trftones, that it 
was not deep enourii to hare any strength or firmness, and 
that the oa/tmy would break through wherever they attacked, 
ao fiEir were they from paying atteation, that thev would not 
even listen to any wholesome advice, fiannibal now came 
up, a commander of a very different character, and with an 
army neither of a like Idnd nor marshalled in like manner. 
The Romans consecjuently withstood not their first attack. 
Their commander, in folly and rashness equal to Gentenius, 
bat far his inferior in spirit, as soon as he saw the matter 
going against him, and.his men in confosioa. hastily mounted 
bis horse, and fled with about two hundred horsemen. The 
sest of the troops, vanquished in front, and surrounded on 
the flanks and rear, were put to the sword in such a manner, 
that out of eighteen thousand men, not m<Mre than two thoo- 
aand escaped. The camp fell into the enemy's hands. 

23. The news of these defeats, happening so quickly afiei 
one another, being brought to Rome, filled the minds of the 
public with much grief and consternation. However, as the 
consuls were hitherto successful in their operations in the 
Quarter where the principal stress of the war lay, the alarm 
occasioned by tiiese misrortimes was the less. The senate 
despatched Cains LsBtorios and Marcus Metilius deputies to 
the consuls, with directions that they shoidd carefully collect 
the remains of the two armies, and use their endeavours to 
prevent them from surrendering to the enemy throiieh fear 
and despair, ais had been the case afker the defeat at Cannse ; 
amd that they should make search for the deserters firom the 
army of the volunteer slairvs. The same charge was given 
to Ind>lius Cornelias, who was also employed to raise re- 
cndls ; and lie caused prodamatian to ne made at all the 
laics and markets, that the slaves in question should be 
aearcfaed for, and brought back to their standards. All this 
was executed with the strictest care. A|^ius Claudius, the 
eonsul, after ^xing Deeins Jmnus in the command at the 
■Mfufh of the Vuttumus, and |iiarcus Aurelins Cotta at Pu- 
teoli, with orders, that when any ships .shoifld arrive from 
Btrvria and Sardinia, to send off the com directly to the 
eamp, went hack himself to Capna, where he found his col- 
league Gtaintns Pidvius busy in bringing in supplies of all 
kinds fh>m Casilinum, and making every preparation tot 
prosecuting the siege of Capucu They then joined in form- 
ing the -siege, and also sent for C^uoius Nero, the prctor, 
. ftom the CUudian canq» at SneBspli^. ^ho, leaving behind 
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a small sarrison to keep possession of the post, marehed 
down witn all the rest of his forces to Capua. Thus there 
were three pi;etor-tan pavilions erected round that city ; and 
the three armies, commencing their operations in different 
quarters, proceeded to enclose, it with a rampart and trench, 
erectiiig forts at moderate distances ; so that when the Cam- 
panians attempted to obstruct their works, they fought them 
in several places at once with such success, that at last the 
besieged confined themselves within their walls and gates. 
However, before these works were carried quite round, the 
townsmen sent deputies to Hannibal, to complain of his 
abandoning Capua, and delivering it in a ^«nanner into the 
hands of the Romans; and to beseech him, now at least, 
when ih^ were not only invested, but even pent up^to bring 
them relief. The consuls received a letter from Publius 
Comeiius the pretor, that ** before they completed the cir- 
cumvallation of Capua they should give leave to such of the 
Campanians as chose it to retire from the town, and carry 
away their efiects with them : that as many as withdrew be- 
fore the ides of March, should enjoy their liberty and theii 
property entire ; but that both those who withdrew after that 
day, and those who remained in the place, should be treated 
as enemies." This notice was accordingly given to the 
Campanians, who received it with such scorn, that they an- 
swered with reproaches, and even menaces. Hannibal had 
led his legions from Herdonia to Tarentum, in hopes that, 
either by force or stratagem, he might gain possession of tlie 
citadel of that town ;> but beiug disappointed therein, he turned 
his route towards Brundusium, which he expected would be 
betrayed to him. While he Was wasting time here, also t< 
no purpose, the deputies from Capua came to him, bringing 
at the same time their complaints, and entreaties for succour. 
To these Hannibal answered in an arrogant style, that he 
had before raised the siege of their town, and that the con- 
suls would not now wait his coming. With this encourage- 
ment the deputies were dismissed, and with difficulty made 
their way back into the city, which was by this time sur- 
rounded with a double trench and a rampart. 

33. At the very time when the circumvallation of Capna 
was going on, the siege of Syracuse came to a conclusion, 
having been loi-wafded not only by the vigour and spirit of 
the besieging general and his army, but also by treachery 
within : for m the beginning of the spring, Marcellus had 
deliberated some time whether he snould turn his arms 
against Himilco and Hippocrates, who wiere at Agrigentutt, 
or stay and press forward the siege of Syracuse, though he 
saw that the city could neither be reduced by force, as being 
from its situation impregnable by land or sea, nor by famine, 
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as siq^pUes from Caitha^ had almost cfieii aceess. Never- 
theless, that he might leave no expedient untried, he had ea- 
joined some deserters from Syracase, — many of whom of 
the highest rank were then in the Roman camp, having beoi 
banished when the defection from the Romans took place, 
OQ account of their disapprobation of the design of changing . 
sides,— ^o confer with persons of their own way of thinking, 
to sound the temper of the people, and to give them solemn 
assurances, that if the city were deliFeredintohishands they 
should live free under their own laws. There was no qp- 
portunity of conversing on the subject, becaose the great 
number of perscms suspected of disaffecticm had made every 
one attentive and vigilant to prevent any such attempt pass- 
ing unobserved. A single slave i>elonging lo some of the 
exiles was seot as a deserter into the city *, and he, commm- 
nicatins^ the business to a few, opened a way for negotiation > 
of the kind. Afier this, some few getting into a fishing-boal:. 
and concealing themselves under the nets, were carriea 
round in this manner (o the Roman camp, where they held 
conferences with the desertesrs-; and the same was <lone fre- 
quently, in the same maaner, by several other parties: at 
last the number amounted to eighty, and their plot was nov 
ripe for execution, when a person called Attains, offended 
that some part of the business had been concealed from him, 
discovered their design to Epic^des, and they were, all put 
to death with torture. This proje<^thus rendered abortive, 
;was soon succeeded by another : one Damippus, a Lacedse* 
inonian, being sentirom Syracuse to King PhiUp, ^d been 
taken prisoner by the Roman fleet: Kpicydes earnesthr 
wished to ransom him in particular, aB4 frdm this Marcel- 
lus ^as not averse ; for the Romans, even at that time, were 
liesirotts of procuring the f rienddiip of the ^tolians, with 
which nation the Xjaeedasmpnians wet e in alliance. Some 
l^ersons were accordingly deputed to traat for his release, and 
the {dace judged the meet teentral and coBTeaient to both 
«trties was at the Trogilian port, adjoiniag ^ tower called 
iSaleagra. As they came severe times ip i^ spot, one of 
the Romans, having a near view of the ^a\^i ^ reckoBimg 
4he stoaca, and estimating as far as he wa* ab'te the measure 
^ each in the face of the work, eoni Jl^^^i neatVy as to »te 
height J and finding it coji^ide rably Vr^?^^ , utl^ ^^ ^\ ^?^ ^ 
the rest had hitherto supposed, so iL?>et ^^^\>ft«?^S^'l^ 
iadders <rf even a «noderaic ieflgth, \ ^VtV^^^^setJ^^^^^ilSSw 
t^toMaroeUus. TheinformatiouCJV V^^^^r^^, 

being, for the very reason meatHi£5^\<>^ cSr^ !Ut»«^«^- «^ 
alar care, it was determined to -w^^VB^'^i^ ^^ '^^*' 
jjortunity : thi« was soon fpuad, I^^^Vx< ^ '^^ 
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serter* who brought intelligence that the besieged were eele- 
brating the feast of Diana, which was to last three dajs; 
and as, in consequence of the siege, most kinds of provisions 
"were scarce, they indulged themselves in greater qaantities 
of wine, which Epicydes supplied to the whole body of the 
plebeians, and which was distributed among the tribes by 
the people of distinction. Marcellns, on hearing this, com- 
municated his design to a few military tribunes ; and hav- 
ing, by their means, selected centurions and soldiers properly 
qualified for an enterprise at once important and daring,iie 
privately procured scaling-ladders, and ordered directions 
to bec<»iveyed to the rest of the troops that they should take 
their suppers early, and go to rest, because they were to be 
employed on an expedition in the night. Then, at the hour 
-when he judged tnat the people, who had begun to feast 
early in the day, would be surfeite^with wine, and begin 
to sleep, he ordered the men of one company to proceed with 
their ladders, while about a thousand men m arms were with 
silence conducted in a slender column lo the spot. The fore- 
most having, without noise or tumult, mounted the wall, the 
rest followed in order, the boldness of the former giving 
courage even to the timorous. 

24. This body of a thousand men had now gained pos- 
session of a part of the city, when the rest, bringing up 
freater numbers of ladders, scaled the wall, the first partv 
aving given them a signal from the Hexapylos, to which 
they had penetrated without meeting a single person in the 
streets : for the greater part of the townsmen, having feasted 
together in the towers, were now either overpowered by 
wine, and sunk in sleep; or, being half inebriated, still con- 
tinued their debauch. A few of them, however, who were 
surprised in their beds, were j^ut to death. Vigorous efforts 
were then made to force open a postern gate near the Hex- 
apylos, and, at the same time, the signal agreed on was re- 
turned from the wall by a trumpet. Ana now the attack 
was carried on in all quarters, not secretly, but with open 
force ; for they had reached the Epipolse, where there were 
great numbers of guards stationed, and it became requisite 
not to elude the notice of the enemy, but to terrify them ; and 
terrified they were ; for, as soon as the sound or the trumpet 
was heard, and the shouts of the troops who had mastered 
part of the city, the guards thought that the whole was taken, 
and some of them fled along the wall, others leaped down 
from the ramparts, and crowds, ih^ing in dismay, were tum- 
bled headlong. A great part of the townsmen, however, 
were still ignorant of the misfortune which had befallen 
them, being all of them overpowered with wine and sleep; 
and in a city of such vast extent, what happened in any^ oaa 
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^Miter coahl not be very readily known in all the rest. A 
Imle before day, a gate of the Hexapylos being forced. 
Marcellus, with all his troops, entered the city. This roused 
the townsmen, who betook themselves to arms, endeavour- 
injg, if possible, to preserve the place. Enicydes hastily led 
oiit some troops from die island called Nasos, not doubting 
bat he should be able te drive out what he conjectured to be 
a small party, and which he supposed had found entrance 
through the negligence of the guards, telling the affright^ 
ed fugitives whom he met that they were adding to the tu- 
mult, and that they represented matters greater and more 
terrible than they were. But when he saw every place round 
the Epipolse filled with, armed men, he waited only to dis- 
charge a few missive weapons, and marched back into the 
Achradina, dreading not so much the number and strength 
of the enemv, as that some treachery might, on such an op- 
portunitv, take place within, and that he might find the gates 
of the Achradina and the island shut against him. When 
Marcellus entered the gate, and had from the high grounds 
a full vfew of the citv, the most beautiful perhaps of any in 
those times, he is said to have shed tears, partly out of joy 
at having accomplished an enterprise of such importance, 
and partly from tne sensations excited by reflecting on the 
high degree of renown which the place had enjoyed 
through a long series of vears. Memory presented to him 
- the Athenian fleet sunk there; two vast armies cut ofi*, with 
two generals of the highest reputation ; the many wars 
maintained against the Carthaginians with such equality of 
success ; the great number of powerful tyrants and kings, 
especially Hiero, whom all remembered very lately reign- 
ing, and who, besides all the distinctions which his own 
merit and good fortune conferred on him, was highly re- 
markable for his zealous friendship to the Roman people ; 
when all these reflections occurred to his mind, and were 
followed by the consideration that every object then under 
his view would quickly Joe in flames, and reduced to ashes, — 
thus reflecting, before he advanced to attack the Achradina 
he sent forwaxd some Syracusans, who, as has been men- 
tioned, were within the Roman quart^^ to try if they 
could, by mild persuasions, prevail on tuj ^ytacusans to 
surrender the town. ^** 

35. The fortifications of ibc Achra^* ^ ^re oec^P^«^ »7 

deserters, who could have no hope tif ^a *?ntv ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
capitulation: these, therefore, wouU \ vidX^r t\^^ '^"^*^» 
come nigh tte walls, nor to hold co^ V ^^tf^^^^^ ^^^ 5?^*: 
Marcellus, finding thatgio oppon^^.V^^^ ^ \o<^ ^^c^ ^^, 
ing any thing by persuasion, CfrdcrerOV^ \^'^ \^ *" \^^ 
to the Euryalus. This is an eniih H ^5* «0^ nS^^ , '^ 

^^^^^" 

\6 
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dkfy on the side most remMe &om the sea^ eommandiiis the 
road which leads into the coaatry and the intericM' parts «if 
the island, and therefore verj commodioosly situate for se» 
cvnrine admittance to cQnroys of proFision& The command» 
er of this fortress was Philodemus, an Argive, stationed here 
bjT Epicydes. To him Sosts, one of the regicides, was sent 
by Marcelios with certain prcmositions ; who, after a lon^ 
conrersation, being put off with eFSsions, brought back an 
account that the Argi ve required time lor detiberation. He 
deferred ginng any positive answer from day to day, in ex- 
ptdation that Hippocrates and Himileo, with their legiooa^ 
woald come up; and he doubted not tl»t if he could once 
receive them into the fortress, the Roman army, hemmed in 
as it was within walls, might be effectually cut dff. Mar- 
cellas, therefore, seeing no probability<of the Eusyalus bein^ 
either surrendered or takoi,' encamped between X^eapoUs 
and Tycha, parts of the city so named, and in themselves 
equal to cities ; for he feared lest, if be went inla the more 
popnloua parts, the f^eedy soldiers might nol,.by any means» 
be restrained from pillaging. Hither came aeputies from 
the Neapolis and the Tycha, with filiets and otter badges of 
supplicants, praying him to spare the htm of the inhabitants^ 
ana to refrain from burnings their:hooses. On the subject of 
these petitions, offered in the fotm of pravers rather than of 
demands, Marcellus held a council ; and, according to the 
unanimous determination of all present^ published orders to 
the soldiers, " to offer no violation to any person of free cofr* 
dition, but that they might seize, every thing else as spoil.'' 
The walls of the houses sunronnding his camp served it aa 
a fortification, and, at the gateis facing the wide streets^ he 
posted guards and detachments of troops, to ptev«it any at- 
tack on it while the soldiers should be m search of plunder. 
On a signal given, the men dispersed themselves for that 
pnrpose ', and, though they brohe open doors, and filled evenr 
place with terror and tanmlt, yet they refrained from blooi' 
shed, but put no stop to their ravages unUl they had removed 
aH the valuable efiects which had been amassed there in? a 
long course of proi^erous fbitnne. Meanwhile, Philodemn% 
seeing no prospect of relief, and reeeivkij^ assurances that 
he might return to E^icydes m safety, withdrew the gacrir 
8on, and delivered up the fortress to the. Romans. While - 
the attention of all was turned to the commotion in that part 
of the eity which was taken, Bomilcar, taking advantage of 
a /Stormy night, when the violence of the weather w<mld not 
allow the Roman fleet to ride at anchor in the deep, slipped 
out of the harbour of Syracuse with thirty-fi.ve ships, and 
finding the sea open, sailed forth into the main, leaving 
fifty-ive ships to Epicydea and the Syracusans. After in;- 
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forming the CsHrthaginians of the perilous state of affiurs in 
Syracuse, he retnnied thither in a few days with a hondred 
ships, when he received, as is said, many ralaable presenlB 
from Elpicydes, oat of the treasure of Hiero. 

96. Mareellus, by gainiDg- possession of the Enryalas, and 
pntting^ a garrison into it, was freed from onecanae of anxie- 
ty ; for he had apprehended that a body of the enemjr's for- 
ces might get into that fortress on his rear, and thence annoy 
his troops, pent np as they were, and entangled among walls. 
He then invesiea the Achradina, forming three camps in 
proper sitoations, in hopes, by a close blockade, of redacing 
It by a want of necessaries. The ont-gnards, on both sides, 
had been ouiet for several days, when Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco sudaenly arrived ; and the consequence was an attack 
on the Romans in different quarters at once ; for Hippoc- 
rates, having forti0ed a camp at the great harbour, and given 
a signal to the garrison in the Achradina, fell on the old 
camp of the Remans, where Crispinas commanded; and, 
at the same time, Eptcydes sallied out against the ports of 
Mareellus, while the Cfarthaginian fleet ^warped in close to 
the shore, which lay between the city and the Roman st»* 
tion, in order to prevent any succour being sent by Marcel- 
Ins to Crispinus. Their attacks, however, caused more 
alarm than real injury *, for Crispinus, on his part, not onlr 
repulsed Hippocrates from his works, but made him fly \rid& 
precipitation, and pursued him to som^ distance : and, in the 
other quarter, Mareellus beat hack Epicydes into the town. 
It was even supposed that enough was now done to prevent 
any danger in ruture, from their making sudden sallies. To 
other evils attendant on the siege, was added a pestilence ; a 
calamity felt by both parties, and folly sufficient to divert 
their tlioughts from plans of military operations. It was 
now autumn ; the places where they lay were in their na- 
ture unwholesome, but much more so on the outside of the 
city than within ; and the heat n^as so intense, as to impair 
the health of almost every person in both tbe camps. At 
first, the insalubrity of the season and the soil produced both 
sicknesses and deaths; afterward, the attendance on the di»^ 
eased, and the handling of them, spread the oootagion wide ; 
insomuch, that all who were seiaed by it either died neglecW 
ed and forsaken, or, also infecting such as Tei^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
care of them, these were carried o» ^f^, ScarceVy any 
thing was seen but funerals; and, boiu^'^* «nd t^^g^i ^^ 
entatfons from every side rang in thJTJ^ i^l jiXVss^i ^*»^ 
utted to these scenes of wo, they conf^^ ^^•^Lac'^®*^*®^^*^ 
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and who were in eonstant ezpectaticMi of a siviilar fiite. 
Thus the dead contributed to the destruction of the sick, 
and -the sick to that of the healthy, both by the apprehensions 
which they excited, and by the contagion and noisome stench, 
of their bodies ; while some, wishing rather to die by the 
sword, singly assailed the enemy's posts. But the distemper 
raged with much mater fury in the Carthaginian camp 
than in that of the Romans ; for the latteF) by lying so long 
before Syracuse, were become more hardened against the 
air and the rains. Of the enemy's troops, the Sicilians, as 
soon as ihey saw that the spreading or the distemper was 
owing to an unhealthy situaticm, left it, and retired to the 
several cities in the neighbourhood, which were of their 
party; but the Carthaginians, who had no plaee of retreat, 
perished, together with their commanders, Hippocrates and 
JEiimilco, to a man. Maircellus, when he perceived the vio* 
lence of the disorder increasing, had removed his troops 
into the city, where, being comfortably lodged and sheltered 
from the inclemency of the air, their impaired constitutions 
were soon restored ; ' nevertheless, great numbers of the Ro- 
man soldiers were swept away by this pestilence. 

37. The land forces of the Carthaginians being thus en- 
tirely destroyed, the Sicilians, who bad served under £Up. 
pocrates, collected from their several states stores-of provi- 
sions, which they deposited in two towns, of no ^reat size, 
but well secured by strtmg situations and fortifications'; one 
three miles distant from Syracuse, the other tve; and, at the 
same time, they solicited succours. Meanwhile Bomilcar, 
going -back again to Carthage with his fleet, gave sueh a 
representation of the condition of the allies as afforded hopes 
that it might be practicable, not only to succour them in such 
a manner as would ensure their safety, but also to make 
prisoners of the Romans in ^e very city which they had, in 
a manner, reduced; and by this means he prevailed on the 
government to send with him as many transport vessels as 
could be procured, laden with storte of every kind, and to 
make an addition to his own fleet Accordingly h.e set sail 
with a hundred and thirty ships of- war, and seven hundred 
transports, and met with a wind very favourable for his pas- 
sage to Sicily, but the same wind prevented his doubling 
Cape Paehvnum. The news of Bomilcar's arrival first, and 
afterward his unexpected delay, gave joy and grief alter- 
nately both to the Romans and Syracusans. But Epicydes, 
dreading lest, if the same easterly wind which then prevails 
ed should continue to blow for some days longer, tne Car- 
thaginian fleet might sail back to Africa, delivered the com- 
mand of the Achrafiina to thegenerals of the mercenaries, 
andsailed away to BooaiUcar . mm he found ly ing-tp, with the 
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heads of liis vessels turned towards Africa, being fearfal of 
SB cD^gement with the enemy, not on. account of any su- 
periority in their strength or number of ships, (for his own 
was the greater^ but because the wind was the more advan- 
tageous to the Roman fleet. With difficulty, then, he pre- 
vailed on him to consent to try the issue of a naval engage- 
ment. On the other side, Marcellus, seeing that an army of 
Sicilians was assembling from all quarters of the island, and 
that the Carthaginian fleet was approaching with abundance 
ot supplies, began to fear, lest, if he should be shut iqx in a 
hostile city, and that every passage being barred both bv 
land and sea, he should be reduced to great distress. Al- 
though unequal to the enemy in number of ships, he yet de- 
termined to oppose Bomilcar's passage to Syracuse. The 
two hostile fleets layofi'the promontory of Pachynum, ready 
to engage as soon as moderate weather should allow them to 
sail out into the main. On the subsiding of the easterly wind, 
which had blown furiously for several days, Bomilear first 
put his fleet in motion, and his van seemed to make out to 
sea with intent to clear the Cape : but, when he saw the Ro- 
man bearing down on him, and beinff suddenly alarmed, 
from what circumstance is not known, he bore away to sea, 
and sending messengers to Heraclea, ordering the trans- 
ports to return to Africa, he sailed along the coast of Sicily 
to Tarentum. Epicydes, thus disappointed in a measure 
from which he had conceived very sanguipe hopes, and un- 
willing to go back into the besieged city, whereof a great 
part was already in possession of the enemy, sailed to Agri- 
gentum, where he proposed rather to wait the issue of afl&irs 
than to attempt any new enterprise. 

28. When the Sicilians m camp were informed of all 
these events, (that Epicydes had withdrawn from Syracuse, 
tbat the Carthaginians ha4 abandoned the island, and, in a 
manner, surrendered it a second time to the Romans,) they 
demanded a conference with those who were shut up in the 
town, and learning their inclinations, they sent deputies to 
Marcellus to treat about terms of capitulation. Tnere ^ras 
scarcely any debate about the conditions, which were,~that 
whatever parts of the countnr had been under the dominimi 
of the kings, should be ceded to the Romans ; and the rest, 
together with independence, and their own laws, should be 
guarantied to the Sicilians. Then the deputies invited the 
persons intrusted with the command by Epicydes to a meet- 
ing, and told them that they had been seat by the Sicilian 
army to them as well as to Marcellus, in order that those 
within the city, as well as those without, should all share 
one fortune, and that neither shoul(j[ stipulate any article 
•qparately for themselves. From these tney obtained per* 
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missioii to enter the plaoe,and converse with their relations 
and friends, to whom they recited the terms which they had 
already adjusted with Marceliaa: and, by the prospect of 
safety which they held ont to their view, prevailed on them 
to unite in an attack on Epicydes' generab, PolycTitus, Phi- 
listio, and Bpicydes, snmamed Syndos. These they put to 
death, and then calling the multitude to an assembly, and la- 
menting thc^ famine they had undergone, insisted tnat " not- 
withstanding they were pressed by so many calamities, yet 
they had no reason to complain of fortune, because it was 
in their own power to determine how ion^ they would en- 
dure their sufferings. The reason which mduced the Ro- 
mans to besiege Syracuse was, affection to its inhabitants, 
not enmity : for when they heard that the government was 
seized on by the partisans, of Hannibal, and afterward by 
those of Hieronymus, Hippocrates, and Eipicydes, they then 
took arms, and laid siege to the city, with the purpose of 
subduing, not the city itself, but those who cruelly tyran- 
nised over it. But after Hippocrates had been carried off, 
Epicydes excluded from S5rnrcuse, his generals put to death, 
and the Carthaginians expelled, and unable to maintain any 
kind of footing in Sicily, either by fleets or armies, what 
reason could the Romans then have for not wishing the safety 
of Syracuse, as much as if Hiero himself^ so singularly at- 
tached to the Roman interest, were still alive t Neither the 
eity, therefore, nor the inhabitants; stood in any other danger 
than what they might brin|^ on themselves, by neglecting an 
opportunity of reconciliation with the Romans: but such 
another o]>portunity they never could have, as that which 
presented itself at that instant, on its being once known that 
they were delivered from their insolent tyrants.*' 

S9. This discourse was tistened to with qniversal appro- 
bation ; hut it Wits resolved that, before any deputies should 
be appointed, pretors should be elected : and then some of 
the pretors themselves were sent deputies to Marcellus. 
The person at the head of the commission addressed him to 
this effect: "Neither was the revolt, at the beginning, the 
act of us Syracusans,but of Hieronymus^ whose conduct to- 
wards vou was not near so wicked as his treatment of us : 
nor, anerward, was it atiy Syracusan, but Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, two instruments of f ne late king, who, while we were 
distracted between fear on one side, and treachery on the other, 
broke through the peace established on the death of the ty* 
rant ; nor can any period be named, in which we were at 
liberty, and were not at the same time inlHendship with you. 
At present it is tnanifest that as soon as ever, by the death 
of those who held Syracuse in bondage, we became our own 
masters, we have come, without a moment's hesitation, to 
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deliver up oar arms, to sarrender oai^hres, onr city, and 
fortifications, and-^o refuse no conditions which yon shaU 
think fit to impose. Marcellns, the gods have given you the 
glory of taking the most renowned and most beautiful of all 
the Grecian cities; whatever memorable exploits we have 
at any time performed, either on land or sea, all will go to 
augment the splendour of your triumph. Let it not be your 
wish that men shall learn from tradition how great a city 
you have reduced, but rather, that the city itself may stand a 
monument to posterity, exhibiting to the view of every one 
who shall approach it, by land or by sea, our trophies over 
the Athenians and Carthaginians ; then, yours over us *, and 
that you may transmit Syracu^ unimpaired to your family, 
to be kept under the patronage and guardianship of the race 
of Marcelli. Let not the memory of Hiercmymus weigh 
more with you than that of Hiero. The latter was much 
longer your friend than the former jrour enemy ; and, besides, 
you have felt many effeets of the kindness of the one, white 
the other's madness tended only to his own ruin." From 
the Romans all their requests were easily obtained, and their 
safetjT ran no hazard 'from that quarter : there was more dan- 
ger from a hostile disposition among themselves ; for the 
deserters, apprehending that they were to be delivered up to 
the Romans, brought the auxiliary troops of mercenaries to 
entertain the same ^fears. Hastily taking arms, they first 
slew the pretors ; then, spreading themselves over the city, 
pat to death in their rage every person. whom chance threw 
m their way, piUaging every tnmg on which they could lay 
hands. Aiterward, that they might not be without leaders, 
they created six (>refects, three to command in the Achradina, 
and three in the island. The tumult at length subsiding, the 
mercenaries discovered, on inquiry, the purport of the arti- 
cles concluded on with Marcellus, and then began to see 
clearly, what was really the case, that their situation was 
widely diflfereni frOm that of the deserters. Very seasonably 
the deputies returned at this time from Marcellus, and as- 
sured them that the suspicion which had provoked their fury 
was groundless, and that the Romans had no kind of reason 
to demand their punishment. 

30. One of the three commanders ii^ ^jje Achradina was a 
Bpaniaidj by name Mericus. To «Q^n^ hVBQ) ^ Spanish 
auxiliary in the camp of the Romans ^„ t)\iTpo^^y sent m 
the train of the -deputies; who, takm "^* J;r,TioT^^^i^y^^?^ 
he found Mericus alone, first iniortn ^ ^^.^^ ^Y^at state he 
had left the affairs of Spain, ftmi W^ A \^^^ iad^*^«^^^^!i 
that « every thing therVwas und^^^v-ecl^^.!!^ H> ^^!JSS^- 
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mission in the Roman army, or to retam to his natire coon- 
try. On the other hand^ if ne persisted in attempting to hold 
oat the siege, what hope conld he entertain, when he was so 
closel/ inresied both by sea and land V Mericns was so much 
affected by these argament8.that, when |t was determined to 
send depmies to Marcellns, tie appointed, as one of them, his 
own brother, who, being conducted by the same Spaniard to 
a secret interview with Afarcellns, and having received sat- 
islactory assurances from him. and concerted the method of 
condacting-the business they had planned, retohied to the 
Aehradina. Then Mericns, with design to prevent all sas- 

Sicion of treachery, declared, that ** he did not approve of 
epaties thus going backward and forward; that none sach 
onght to be received or sent ; and that the gnard might be kept 
with the stricter care, the proper po^ ought to be divided 
among the prefects, so that each shoald* be answerable for 
the safety or his own quarter." Every one approved of this 
division of the posts ; and the tract which fell to his own lot 
was that firom the fountain Arethnsa to the month of the 
sreat harbonr : of this he apprized the Romans. Marcellns 
merefore gave orders that a transport ship, fnll of soldiers, 
ahonld be towed in the night, by the barge of a qnadrireme, 
to the Aehradina | and that they should be landed opposite 
to the gate which is near the said fountain. This being exe* 
cUted at the fourth watch, and Mericus having, according to 
concert, admitted the soldiers into the gate, Marcellns, at the 
first lignt, assaulted the walls of the Aehradina with all his 
forces, by which means he not only engaged the attenttos of 
those who guarded it, but caused several battalions to flock 
thither from the island, quitting their own posts to repel the 
furious assault of the Romans. While this akirm was at the 
height, some light galleys, prepared beforehand, sailed round, 
and landed a body of troops on the island ; and these, making 
an unexpected attack on the half-manned posts, and the open 
^te, without much difficulty made themselves masters of the 
island \ for it was abandoned to them by the garrison, who 
fied in consternation. The deserters maintained their ground 
with no more steadiness than these; for, beinff diffident in 
some degree even of each other, they betook themselves to 
flight during the beat of the conflict. When Mareellus 
learned that the island was taken, that (me quarter of the 
Aehradina was in possession of his troops, and that Me« 
ricus had loined them with the par^ under his command, 
he sounded a retreat, lest the royal treasure, which &me 
represented much larger than it was, should be rifled by the 
soldiers. 
31. The impetuosity of the soldiexs being restrained, the 
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tteetfetd in the A«hradiiia fotmd time and oppor^nihr to 
escape. Tke Sjrracasans at length delivered ffoni their 
fears, oj^ned the gates of the fortress, and sent an humble 
deputation to Martellus, asking nothing more than their own 
lives, and those of their children. Marcellos summoned a 
council, to which he likewise invited those Syracusans 
Who, having been driven from home in consequence of 
the disturbances in the city, had remained in the Roman 
aoarters ; and he gave the deputies this answer, that '* the 
iriendty acts of mero, throu^ a space of Mtj years, were 
not more in number than the injuries committed against the 
Roman people within a few years past by those who were 
in possession of Syracuse, But most of these had recoil- 
ed on the heads where they ought to fall ; and those peo- 
ple had inflicted'on each other much more severe punish- 
ments for their infraction of treaties than the Romans would 
have wished. That he had, indeed, laid siege to Syracuse, 
and prosecuted it through the last three years, not with de- 
sign that the Roman people might keep that state in servi- 
tude to themsdves, out that the leaders of the deserters 
Inight not hold it under captivity and oppression. What 
part the Syracusans might have acted for the promoting of 
this design was manifested from those of their countrymen 
who were within the Roman quarters ; from the conduct of 
the Spanish general Maricus, who surrendered the quarter 
under his command ; and from the late, indeed, but resolute 
measare adopted by themselves. That the advantages ac- 
cruing to him, from all the toils and dangers by sea and 
land, which he had undergone through such a length of time 
under the Syracusan walk, were by no means equal to what 
Syracuse might have procured to itself." The questor was 
then sent wim a guard to the island, to receive and secure 
the royal treasure j and the city was given up to the troops 
to be plundered, sentinels being first placed at the several 
houses of those who had stayed in the Roman quarters. 
While numberless horrid acts of rage and of avarice were 
perpetrated, it is related that in the violence of the tumult, 
which was as great as greedy soldiers ever caused in sack- 
ing a captured city, Archimedes, while intent mi some 



geometrical figures which he had dra\^ in the sand, wm 
slain by a soldier who knew not who W was *, ^^^^ Marcel- 
^" lamented his death, and gavehiiifv av^ l r.tict^^^^^^ ^^®v * 
that inquiry was also Tnade foM*^ ^^^^m^vc^ti&i lo wliom 
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wUh eighty qainqueiremes, sailed over from lalyfMeiim to 

XJiicai, a&d entering the harbour before dar, seized a number 
of transports laden with com ; he then landed his troops, 
ravagea a great part of the country round the city, and 
brought bacK to his fleet much booty of all kinds. He sent 
off their cargoes immediately to Syracuse, where, if this 
suppjiv had not arrived so seasonably, both the conquerors 
ana the vanquished were threatened alike with a destructiTe 
&mine. 

32. As to the affairs of Spain, near two years had passed 
without any thing very material being done, and the busi- 
ness of the war consisted rather in scheming than in acting j 
but now the Roman generals, quitting their winter-quarters, 
united their forces, and a council being held, all concurred 
in opinion, that since their sole object had hitherto been to 
detam Hasdrubal from the prosecution of his intended 
march into Italy, it .was now time to think of an end to the 
war in Spain ; and they trusted that their strength was ren- 
dered adequate to the undertaking by the addition of thirty 
thousand deltiberians, whom they had during the preceding 
winter engaged to join their arms. There were three ar- 
mies of the enemy : one under Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, and 
another under Mago, were encainped together at the dis- 
tance of about five days' march. The third lay nearer, and 
was commanded by Hasdrubal, son ot Hanulcar, the oldest 
general in Spain, who was posted near a city named Anitor- 
gis. Him the Roman general wished to overpower first, 
and they were confident that their strength was abundantly 
sufficient to effect it : their only concern was, lest Hasdrubal 
and Ma^o, dispirited by his retreat, might retire into the 
inaccessible forests and mountains, and thus protract the 
war. They therefore concluded that it would be most ad- 
visable, by separatinig: their forces, to extend the compass of 
their operations, so as to comprehend the whole war at once. 
Accordingly they divided them in such a manner, that 
Publius Cornelius was to lead two thirds of the Romans and 
allies against Mago and Hasdrubal ; and Cneius Cornelius, 
with the other third of the veteran troops, and the Celtiberian 
auxiliaaues, was to act against the Barcine Hasdrubal. The 
commanders began their march together, the Celtiberians 
advancing before them, and pitched their camp near the 
city of Anitorgis, within view of the enemy, frona whom 
they were separated by a river. There Cneius Scipio, 
with the forces before mentioned, halted, and Publius Scipio 
proceeded according to his allotment to the scene of action. 

33. When Hasdrubal observed that there wgre but few 
Roman soldiers in the camp, and that all their dependance 
was on the Celtiberian auxiliaries, being well -acquainted 
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with tiie pecfidioiis diqiositioii of erery bArbarons natkm^ aad 
particularly of these, among whom he had waged war for lo 
many years, he contrived secret conferences with their lead- 
ers ; for as both camps were fuU of Spaniards, an intcrcourte 
was easy ; and with whom he concluded a bargain, that for 
a valuable consideration they should carry away their troops. 
Nor did this appear to them a heinous crime ; for it was not 
required that they should turn their arms against the Romans, 
and the hire given for not fighting was as great as could be 
expected for fighting: besides, rest from fatigue, the return- 
ing to tlleir homes, and the pleasure of seeing their fri^Mis 
and families, all these were matters highly agreeable to them, 
so that the chiefs were not more easil}^ persuaded than wefe 
their followers. It was further considered, that they need 
not fear the JBLomans, whose number was small, even if th^ 
should attempt to detain them by force. It will ever, indeed, 
be incumbent on Roman generals to avoid carefully such 
kind of mistakes, and to consicler instances like this as pow- 
erful warnings, never to confide so far in foreign auxiliaries, 
as not to keep in their camps a superior force of their native 
troops, and of their own proper strength. The Celtiberians^ 
on a sudden took up their standards and marched oft, giving 
no other answer to the Romans (who besought jthem to stay) 
than that thev were called away by a war aJL home. When 
Scipio saw that it was impossible to detain the auxiliaries 
either by entreaties or force; that without them he was una- 
ble either to cope with the enemy, or eftect a reunion with 
his brother ; and that there was no other resource at hand 
from which he could hope for safety, he resolved to retreat 
as far back as possible, avoiding with the utmost caution 
any encounter with the enemy on equal ground ; — ^for they 
had crossed the river, and followed almost at the heels of 
his retreating troops. 

34. At the same time Publius Scipio was surrounded with 
equal fears, and greater danger, occasioned by a new ene- 
my; this was young Masinissa, at that tiinc an ally of the 
Carthaginians, afterward rendered illustrious and powerful 
by the friendship of the Romau^. He ^^h his "NutmdUn 
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debarred from procuring every kind of ncceasarf , saffetiag 
almost a regular blockade ; and w]iich they knew would be 
still more close, if Indibilis, who was said to be approaching 
with seven thousand five hundred Buessetanians, should jom 
the Carthaginiansw Impelled bv the inextricable difficulties 
of his situati(», Scipio, heretaK>re a commander o£ known 
caution and prodenee, adopted the rash resolution of goin^ 
out by night to meet Indibitis, and to fight him. According- 
ly, leaving a small guard in the camp under the command 
of Titus Fonteins, lieutenant-eeneral, he marched out at 
midnight, and falling in with the enemy, began aik engage- 
ment. The troops encountered each other in the order of 
march rather than of battle : however, irregular as the man- 
ner of fighting was, the Romans had the advantage. But od 
a sudden the Numidian cavalry, whose observation the gen- 
eral thought he had escaped, falling on his flanks, struck 
great terror into the troops ; and while they had this new con- 
test to maintain, a third enemy fell on them, the Cartbaginiaa 
generals coming up with their rear during the heat of battle,. 
Thus the Romans were assailed on every side, unable to 
judge against which enemy they might best direct their 
nnited strength, in order to force a passage. While their 
commander fought and encooraged his men, exposing him- 
self to every danger, he was run through the right side with 
a lance. The party who made the attack on the band col- 
lect^ about the general, when they saw Scipio fall lifeless 
from his horse, being elated with joy, ran snouting up and 
down through the whole line, crying out that the Roman 
commander was killed ,* which words clearly determined the 
battle in favour of the enemy. The latter, immediately on 
losing their general, began to fly from the field ; but thdugh 
they might have found no great difliculty in forcing their 
way through the Numidians and the- other light-armed 
auxiliaries, yet it was scarce possible that they should escape 
from such a m altitude of ci&valry, and of footmen who were 
nearly equal to the horses in speed. Accordingly, almost 
as many fell in the flight as in the battle ; nor probably would 
one have survived had not thje night stopped the pursuit, it 
being by this time late in the evening. 

35. The Carthaginian generals were not remiss in making 
advantage of their good fortune : without losing time after 
the battle, and scarcely allowing the soldiers necessary rest, 
they marched away with rapid haste to Hasdrubal, son of 
Hamilcar, confidently assured, that alter uniting their forces 
with his, they should be able to bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion. On their arrival at his camp, the warmest con- 
gratulations passed between the commanders and the armiesi 
overjoyed at their late successes, in which so great a general, 
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witb his wkole army, had been cut off, and they expected, 
as a matter of certamty, another victory equally important. 
Not even a mmourof this great misfortune had yet reached 
the Romans; bat there prevailed among them a melancholy 
kind of silence, and a tacit fcAreboding ; such a presage of 
impending evil as the mind is apt to feel when looking 
forward with anxietv. Cornelins, after the desertion of the 
anziliaries, had nothing to dispirit him except the augmen- 
tation which he observed in the enem/s force, yet was he 
led by conjectures and reasoning, rather to entertain a sus- 
picion of some disaster, than anv favourable hopes. " For 
now," said be, " could Hasdrubal and Mago, unless de- 
cisively victorious in their own province, bring hither their- 
army wiUK>ut opposition 1 And bow could it happen that 
Publius had neitner opposed their march, nor followed on 
their rear, in order that if he found it impracticable to pre- 
vent the junction of the enemy's armies, he might in any 
case unite his forces with those of his brother." Distracted 
with these perplexing thoughts, he could see no other means 
of safety at present than' by retreating as fast as possible. 
Accordingly, in the night, and while the enemy, ignorant 
of his departure, remained quiet, he performed a march of 
considerable length. On the return or day, the enemy, per^ 
ceiving that his army had decamped, sent forward the 
Nnmidians, and set out on the pursuit with all the expedi- 
tion in their power. Before night the Numidians overtook 
them, and harassed them with attacks, sometimes on the 
fianks, sometimes on the rear. They then began to halt 
and defend themselves : but Scipio earnestly exhorted them 
to fight and advance at the saoie time, lest the enemy's in- 
fimtry should overtake them. 

36. But as by this method of advancing at one time, and 
halting at another, they made but little progress on their 
way, and as the night now approached, Scipio called in his 
men, and collecting them in a body, drew them off to a 
rising ground, not very safe indeed, especially for dispirited 
troops, yet higher than any of the surrounding grounds. 
Here the iafantry, receiving the baggage and the cavalry 
into the centre, and forming a circle round them, at first 
repelled, without difliculty, the attacks of the Numidian 
skirmishers. Afterward, the three regular armies of the 
enemy approached with their entire force ; when the general 
saw that without some fortification his men would never be 
able to maintain their post; he therefore began to look about, 
and consider whether ne could by any means raise a ram- 
part round it. But the hill was so bare, and the surface so 
rocky, that not so much as a bush was to be found which 
could be cut for palisades, nor earth with which to raise a 
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nunuid, nor any means of fonmnr a trencli, or any other 
work ; nor was any part of it anca as to render it of diffi* 
eolt approach or ascent, every side arising^ with a gentle 
acclivity. However, that they might place in the way of 
the enemy some resemblance of a rampart, they tied the 
panniers together, and bnilding them as it were on one 
another, formed a mound about their post, throwing on 
bundles of every kind of baggage where there was a defi- 
ciency of panniers for raising it. When the Carthaginian 
armies came to the place, they mounted the hill with perfect 
ease, but were at first so surprised at this stranee appearance 
of a fortification, that they halted, notwithstanding their offi- 
$;ers everywhere called out and asked them, " why did they 
stop, and not t^ar down and scatter about jhat ridicoloi» 
work, scarcely strong enough to stop women or children V* 
adding, that " they now had the enemy shut up as prisoners, 
and hiding themselves behind their baggage.^ buch were 
their contemptuous reproofs; but it was no easv matter 
either to climb over,< or to remove the bulky loads which 
lay in the way, or to cut through the panniers so closely com.- 
pacted and buried under heaps of baggage. -The packages 
which obstructed them were at length removed, and a pa»« 
sage open to the troops; and the same being done in several 
parts, the camp was forced on all sides, while the Romans, 
mferior in number, and dejected by misfortunes, were every- 
where put to the sword by the more numerousenemy, elated 
with victory. However, a great number of the solaiers fled 
into, the woods which lay at a small distance behind, and 
thence made their escape to the camp of Pul^ius Scipio, 
where Titus Ponteiqs. his lieutenant-general, commanded. 
Cneius Scipio, according to some accounts, was killed on 
the hill, in the first assault: according to others, he fled into 
a castle standing near the camp : this was surrounded with 
fire, and the doors, which were too strong to be forced, being 
thus burned, they were taken; and all within, together with 
the geiieral himself, were put to death. Cneius Scipio per- 
ished in the seventh year afler his coming into Spain, the 
twenty-ninth day afler the faJl of his brother. Their deaths 
caused not greater grief at Rome than in every part of 
Spain. Nay, among their countrymen, the loss of the 
armies, the alienation of the province, the misfortune of the 
public, challenged a share of their sorrow ; whereas Spain 
lamented and mourned for the commanders themselves, and 
for Cneius even more than for his brother, because he had 
been longer in the government of their country, had earlier 
engaged their affections, and was the first who gave them a 
specimen of the Roman justice and moderation. 
37. The army was now supposed to be utterly ruined, and 
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8}tain to be entirely lost, when one manretrieTed the Ro> 
man afiairs from this desperate condition : this was Lucios 
Mareius, son of Septimus, a Roman knight, a yoang man 
of an enterprising temper, and of a capacity which would 
do credit to a rank much superior to that in which he was 
bom. These very great talents had been improved by the 
discipline of Cneius Scipio, under whom ne had, in a 
coarse of many years, acquired a thorou^ knowledge of 
all the arts of war. Collecting the soldiers after their dis- 
persion in the flight, and drafting* others out of the garri- 
sons, he formed an array far from contemptible, with which 
he joined Titus Fonteius, the lieutenant-general of Publius 
Scipio. Such a superior ascendency was possessed bv a 
Roman knight in the respect and esteem of the soldiery, tnat, 
after fortifying a camp on the hither side of the Iberus, they 
determined that a commander should be choseii for the two 
armies by the suffrages of the soldiers. On this^ relieving * 
each other successively in the guard of the rampart and 
other posts, n'ntil everv one had given his vote, they all con* 
curred in conferring the chief command on Lucius Marcius/ 
The remaining time of thejr stay there, which was but 
sho^t, was empldvisd in 8t|«ngthenTng the camp, and collect-' 
iHg provisions ; the soldiers exectiting every order not only 
with diligence, but without betraying any dejection whaW 
«ver.. But when intelligence was- brought that Hasdrubal, 
son of GisgQ, was coming to crush the last remains of oppo- 
sition ; (hat he passed the n>«Tns, and was drawing near ; 
and when they saw tl^e signal of battle displajred by a new 
conkftaiider-^hen, recollecting what captains and what 
forces had used to support their conMence when going out 
to fight, they all on a sudden burst into tears, and beat their 
^djB. Some raised their hands towards heaven, t^izing the 
gods with cruelty; others, prostrate on the ground, invoked 
by namQ each his own former commander : nor could their 
lamentations be restrained by all the efforts of the centuri* 
ons,^r by the soothing^ and expostulations of Marcitm him- 
self, who asked them, " why they abandoned themselves to 
womanfy and unavailin^f tears, and did not ratHer summon 
np their fiercest courage, for the oommon defence of them- 
selves and the commonwealth, and fo- avenging then 
slanghtered generals V Meanwhile, ©^ j. giiddett» ^e shoal 
and the sound of trumpets were hear<l f ^he enemy were 
by this time near the rampart : and tiL^rv,«iT fS^^^ ^JJ^? 
iltetantly converted into rage, they ha^^^V ^"^^tc^c^^^ ^^^\ 
anns, and, as if instigated by madne^H\< St^^tV ^^**»!£i 
mddfe a furious attack on the forc^i V.l>^it<5 ^^Ta^I 
in a careless and irregular manne^ ^ ^*^ "^tive^^Af^fta^' 
ception immediately struck the Ca^V ^^?,v& V^^"^ * 
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they wondered whence such a number of enemies eoM 
hare started up, since, the almost total extinction of their 
force; whence the vanquished and routed derived soch 
boldness, such confidence in themaelves : what chief had 
arisen since the death of the two Scipios; who should comp 
mand in their camp ; who could have given the signal for 
battle 1 Perplexedi and astonished at so many incidents, so 
unaccountable, they first gave way; and then, on b^g 
pushed with a vigorous onset, turned their backs: and now, 
either a dreadful havoc would have been made among the 
flying party, or the pursuers would have found their impet* 
uosity turn out inconsiderate and dangerous to themselves^ 
had not Marcius quickly sounded a retreat, and by stopping 
them in the front, and even holding back some with hi» own 
hands, repressed the fury of the troops. He then led them 
into the camp, with their rage for blood and slaughter still 
unabated. The Carthaginians at first retreated precipitate* 
ly from the rampart ; but when they saw that there was no 
pursuit, they imagined that the others had halted through 
fear ; and then, as if holding them in contempt, they re- 
turned to their camp at an easy pace. Conformable to the 
same notion was their careless manner of guarding their 
works ; for although the Romans were at hand, yet they 
considered them merely as the remains of the two armies 
vanquished a few days before i and, in consequence of this 
error, negligence prevailed > among the Carthaginians in 
every particular, Marcius, having discovered this, resolved 
on an enterprise, at first view rather rash than bold ; which 
was, to go and attack the enemy's post ; for he considered 
that it would be easier to storm the camp of Hasdrubal 
while he stood single, than to defend his own, in case the 
three genjprals and three armies should again unite ; and be* 
sides that, on one hand, should he succeed in his attempt, he 
would gain relief from the distresses that encompassed him, 
and, on the other, should he be repulsed, yet his daring to 
make the attack would rescue him from contempt. 

38. However^ lest the suddenness of the afiair, and the 
apprehensions mcident to men acting by night, might dis* 
concert an undertaking which, at best, seemed but ilT suited 
to his present condition, he judged it advisable to communi- 
eate his design to the soldiers, and to animate their spirits. 
Accordingly, being assembled, he addressed them in a 
speech to this eflfect : " Soldiers, either my dutiful afiectioa 
to our late commanders, both during their lives and since 
their death, or the present situation of us all, might be suffi- 
cient to convince eyery one of you that the command with 
which I am invested, though highly honourable, as the gift 
of your judgment, is still in reality full of labour and anxi«» 
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tf ; Ibr at the dme wben (only (bat fear benumbs the Mose 
OS grieQ I should net be so far master of myself as to be 
mble to. mid any consolation for our losses. I am compelled 
8lng:ly to stndy the safety of you all ; a task most difficult to 
a mind immersed in sorrow^ so much so, that while I am 
derising: the means of preserving to our country these rem- 
nants of the two armies, I cannot, even in those moments, be 
wholly abstracted from it; for bitter remembrance haunts 
me, and the two Scipios, by day and by night, disquiet me 
with anxious cares and dreams^ and ofKn awake me out of 
sleep. They charge me not to let them or their men, (your 
fellow-soldiers, who, for eight years, maintained in this 
country a superiority in arms,) or our. common wealth, remain 
uiUrevenged; to follow their discipline and their maxims; 
andAhat as, during their lives, no one was more obedient to 
their commands than I was, so I should, after their death, 
erer deem that conauct the best, which I have most reason 
to think that they would have pursued on any emergency. 
I could wish, soldiers, that you, on your part, would not pay 
them the tribute of tears and lamentations, as if they were no 
longer in existence; they who live and flourish in the fame 
of their achievements; but that, whenever the memory of 
them recurs, you would ^o into battle as if you saw them 
encouraging vou, and giving yon the signal. Most certainly 
it must have been their image presenting itself to your eyes 
and minds that animated you yesterday to that memorable 
action, in which you gave the enemies a proof that the Ro- 
man race had not become extinct with the Scipios, and that 
the strength and valour of that nation, which was not crush- 
ed by the disaster at Cannae, will ever rise superior to the 
severest inflictions of fortune. Now, after you have, from 
the suggestions of your own courage, braved danger with 
such intrejpidity, I wish to try how much of the same brave- 
ry yon wAl exert under the direction of your commander; 
for yesterday, when I gave the signal of retreat, on se^n^ 
you pursue the routed Carthaginians with precipitation, I 
did not mean to break your spirit, but to reserve it for a 
more glorious and more advantageous opportunity ; that you 
might afterward, in short, and at a nx^pe favourable june- 
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frehen^we of daager, you had streagthoied yoarqnaiteryon 
every side with works,, and kept joorselves ready and pre- 
pared for action. And this is always the case : ineft a^e 
least secure on that side, where their situation remores ttie 
apprehension of danger ; because, wherever they think care 
unnecessary, they will be there unguarded and open. Thero 
is no one thing which the enemy at present less aj^rehend, 
than that we, so lalely'blockaded and assaulted, should have 
the confidence to assault their camp. Let as dare, then, to 
do what no one will believe we dare to undertake: the very 
persuasion of its difficulty will mak$ it easy to us. At the 
third watch of the night I will lead yon thither in silence. 
I know, certainly, that they have not a course of watches, 
nor regular guards. The noise of our shout at the guiles, 
and the first attack, will carry the camp. Thei^, whilk they 
are torpid with sleep, dis^maved bV the sudden tumuU, ana 
surprised, unarmed m their beds, let that cainage be made, 
£rom which you were vexed at your heing recalled yesterday. 
I am aware that the enterprise. must appear presumptuous; 
but in cases of difficulty, and when kopes are small, the 
most spirited counsels are the safest; because if, in the mo- 
ment of c^portunity, which quickly fleets away, you hesitate, 
even but a little, you will in vain wish for it afterward, 
when it is no more. They have one army in our neig'Ik- 
bourhood, and two others at no great distance. From an 
immediate attack we have reason to expect success ; you 
have already made trial of your own strength, and of theirs ; 
but if we defer the matter, and they, on being informed of 
our behaviour in yesterday's irruption, cease to look on us 
with contempt, it is probable that all their eommanders, and 
all their forces, will unite in one body. In that case, can 
we hope to be able to withstand the enemy's three generals, 
and three armies, whom Oneius Scipio, with his army en- 
tire, could not withstand 1 As our generals were rained by 
the dividing of their forces, so may the enemy, while sepa- 
rated and divided, be overpowered. There is no other way 
in which we can act with effect: let us therefore wait for 
nothing beyond the opportunity which the next night will 
tilhrd us. Retire now, with the favour of the gods *, refresh 
yourselves with food and rest, that you may, strong and vig- 
orous, break into the camp of the enemy with the same spirit 
with which you defended your own.** They heard with jof 
this new plan proposed by .their new general, which pleased 
them the more, on account of its daring boldness. The re- 
mainder of the day was employed in preparing their anna, 
and taking their victuals, and the greater part of the night 
was given to rest. At the fourth watch they were in motion. 
39. At the distance of six miles beyond the nearest camp 
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lay another body of CarthagiDians: between the two wasm 
deep valley, thick set with trees. Aboat the middle of th» 
wood, by a stratagem worthy the genius of a Carthaginian, 
a Roman cohort and some cavalry were placed in conceal- 
ment The communication being thus cut off, the rest of 
the troops were led in silence to the nearest bodv of the en- 
emy: and finding no advanced guard before the gales, or 
watcnes on the rampart, they marched in without meeting 
an opposer, as they would into their own camp. The charge 
was then sounded,. and the shout raised: some killed the as- 
sailed before they were quite awake; some threw fire on the 
hats, which were covered with dry- straw; some seized the 
gates to cut off their flight The nre, the shouting, and the 
«laughter, altogether, so stunned and confounded the enemy's 
senses, that they neither could hear each other, nor think of 
what they should do. Unarmed, they everywhere fell in 
among troops of armed foes: some hastened to the gates; 
others, finding the passage shut, leaped over the rampart; 
and every one, as soon as he p>t out, fled directly towards 
the other camp, '^hese were mtercepted by the cohort and 
cavalry rushing out from their ambush, and were all slain 
to a man ; and even had any escaped, the Romans, havixtf 
taken the nearer camp, ran forward to the other with socn 
rapid haste, that no one could have arrived before them with 
the news of the disaster. At this camp, as it lay at a greater 
distance from an enemy, and as many had gone out before 
day in quest of forage, wood, and booty, ti»y found every 
thing in a still mgre neglected and careless state ; the wea- 
pons only standing at the outposts, the men unarmed, sitting 
or lying on the ground, or walking about before the gates 
and rampart. In this unguarded situation they were at- 
tacked by the Romans, yet warm from the late fiffht, and 
Unshed with victory. No opposition therefore could be given 
them at the entrances ; within, indeed, the first shout and 
the tumult having brought many together from all parts of 
the camp, a fierce conflict arose, which would have lasted 
long, had not the sight of the blood on the shields of the Ro- 
mans discovered to the Carthaginians the defeat of their 
other party, and struck them with dismay. This panic oc- 
casioned a general flight; every one, except such as the 
sword overtook, rushing out wherever ^ pai»g® could be 
found. Thus, m one night and day, th^oo«l* ^^^ successful 
conduct of Lucius Biarcius, were t\^o /&« Carthagmian 
camps taken by storm. Claudius, whtv '^* <*ft\«Lt«^^^® araiate 
of Aciliusfrom-theOreek langnagT^ \tft^!Jl V^^«^i «^*^ 
that there were thirty-seven thousaC: \Xv^0^^e «^^^^I . Sli 
one thousand eight hundred and^^V M T^«S«^\Hi t w- 
booty acquired; Imong which waa ^^^ ^^Yv^eU^* i^>o»- 
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dfed and thirtf^ight pounds' weielit, embossed witli liie 
image of the Barcine Hasdrabal. Yaleriiis Andas says that 
Mago's camp oal^ was taken, where seven thousand were 
kiUed ; and that, in the other battle, when the Romans sal- 
lied out and fought Hasdrabal, ten thousand fell, and that 
foar thousand three handled and thirty were taken. Piso 
writes that Mago, having hastily pursued our troops who 
were retreating, five thousand of his men were killed in an 
ambuscade. Ail mention the name of the commander,3iar- 
eitts, with great honour : and to his real slory they add also 
miraculous incidents; among others, that while he was 
haranguing his men a flame was seen at the top of his head, 
without bemg fek by him, to the great fright of the sur- 
rounding soldiers. Tt is said that, as a monument of his vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians, the shield with the image c€ 
Hasdrabal, styled the Mareian, remained in the capitof un- 
til the burning of that temple. After this hostilities were 
suspended in Spain for a long time, both parties being un- 
wiuitt^, after such severe shocks given ana received, to risk 
an action which migiit be wholly destrucAve to one or bodi. 
40. During (he time of these transactions in Siain, Mar- 
«ellus having, after the taking of Syracuse, adjusted the 
other affiiirs « Sicilr with such integrity and good faith as 
augoiented not only his own glory, bat likewise the majesty 
of the Roman people,, carried off to Rome the ornaments cm 
the city, the statnes and pictures with which it abounded. 
These were no doubt the spoils of enemies, and acquired by 
.the right of war, yet they first gave rise to a taste for the 
(Works of Grecian artists, and to the consequent unbounded 
ifapacity with which all places, indiscriminately, both sa- 
/«red am profane, have been i^lundered,- and which, at last, 
ihaabeen exercised even against the deities of Rome, and 
that very temple itself, in the first instance, which was dec- 
.orated b^ Marcellus with peculiar elegance : for, formerly . 
thoae whicb he dedicated near the Capoan gate were visited 
by foreigners on account of ^leir exquisite oraaments, of 
which a very small portion remains. Supplicatory embas- 
sies came to Mareellus from almost every state in «cily : as 
their eases were dissimilar, so were the terms granted them. 
Such as either had not revcAted, or had returned into amity, 
before the reduction of Syracuse, were received as fkithfnl 
allies, and treated with kindness; while such as, after that 
event, had submitted through fear, being considered as con- 
quered, had terms dictated to tiiem by the victor. StiU, 
however, the Romans had remaining, at Agrigentam, some 
enemies fhr from contemptible— Epicydes and Hanno, who 
had been commanders in the late war, with a third and new 
cnei seat by Hannibal in the room of llippocrates, of a 
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L3rlK>^lioeniciaii race, a natiTe of Hippo, called hy his 
coontrTinen Matines, an emerprising man, and instructed 
under no less a master than Hannibal himself in all the arts 
of war. To him Epicydes and Hanno assigned the aozilia- 
ly Ndmidians : with these he overran the lands of their ene- 
mies in snch a manner, and was so active in visilinff their 
allies for the purpose of secnrfng their fidelity, and of given 
diem succour as occasion required, that, in a short time, be 
filled all Sicily with his fame, and was considered as one of 
the principal supports of the Carthaginian pa^y. The Car- 
thaginian general^ therefore, and the Syracusan, who had 
hitherto remained shut up within the walls of Agrigentum, 
were induced^ not only by the advice of Mutines, but by ccm- 
fidence in their strength, to ventare out of the town ; and 
they pitched their camp on the bank of the Tiver Himera. 
When Marcellus was mformed of this, he instantly put his 
troops in motion^ and sat down, at the distance or about 
' tour miles from them, to observe their motions and inten- 
tions. But Mutines left him neither room nor time for 
deliberation, for he crossed the river, and charged hi^ ad- 
Tanced guards with such fury as to cause great terror and 
disorder. Next day, in a kind of regular engagement, he 
drove the Romans back into their fortifications. He wns 
then called away by a mutiny of the Numidians, which 
broke out in the camp ; and as about three hundred of them 
had retired to a town called Heraclea of Minos, he went 
Either, in order to pacify and bring them back. At his de- 
parture he is said to have recommended earnestly to the 
oti&er generals not to come to an engagement with the enemy 
during his absence. This gave much offence to both, par- 
ticularly (o Hanno, who was already jealous of his repilta- 
tion : " that Mutines should dictate to.him ; a mongrel Afri- 
can to a Carthaginian general, commissioned by the senate 
and people." He prevailed on Epicydes, who was disin- 
clined to the measure, to consent that they should cross the 
river, and offer battle ; alleging, that if they waited for Mu- 
tines, and the issue of the battle should prove fortunate, the 
honour would all be ascribed to him. 

41. Marcellus, fired with indignation at the thought that 
he, who had beaten off from Nola, Hannibal, when elated 
with his victory at Cann», weukl giy^ wavto such adversa- 
ries as these, and whom he had rep^a^ ,,^^gfealed on land 
and sea, ordered his men to take a^J^J ^.tUy, a^d march 
out to meet them. White be wa^^S i»*^\ftC ^^* ^^^JRi 
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secondly, by seeing their own commander, at tbe very eve of 
a baitle, sent out of the way, by officers wdo wished to dero- 
gate from his merit, had resolved to remain inactive during 
the fight. Contrary to the insidious character of their nation, 
they fulfilled their promise. This added new spirits to the 
Romans ' for the intelligence was quickly conveyed along 
the ranks that the enemy were forsaken 1^ their horse, 
whicl\ had been considereid as the most formidable part of 
their force. At the same time it damped the courage of the 
Carthaginians, who, besides seeing themselves deprived of 
the support of the principal part of their strength, became 
even apprehensive of being attacked by their own cavalry. 
•There was therefore no peat contest: the first onset decided 
the afiair. The Numidians stood quiet on the wings during 
the action, and when they saw their confederates turning 
their backs, accompanied them only a short way on their 
flight ; for, observing that all in conAision made towards 
Aj^rigentum, in order to avoid the hardships of a siege, they 
withdrew themselves into several of the neighbouring cities. 
Many thousands were killed, and many taken, together with 
eight elephants. This was the last battle fought by Marcel- 
lus in Sieily, after which he returned in triumph to Syra- 
cuse. The year was now near to a close. The Roman sen- 
ate therefore dtscreed that Publius Cornelius, pretor, should 
write to the consuls at Capua, that while Hannibal was at a 
great distance, and no business of moment was going on 
there, one of them should, if they thought proper, come to 
Rome to elect new magistrates. On receiving tne letter, the 
consuls settled between themselves that Claudius should 
hold the elections, and FulviusTemain at Capua. Claudius 
elected consuls Cneius Fulvius Centumalns, and Publius 
Sulpicius Galba, son of Servius, who had not before held 
any cu rule-office. Then Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, Mar- 
cus Cornelius Cethegus, Caius Sulpicius, and Caius Calpur- 
nius Piso, were elected pretors. The city jurisdiction fell 
to Piso, Sicily to Sulpicius, Apulia to Cethegus, and Sardinia 
to Lentulus. The pi esent consuls were continued in com- 
mand for the ensuing year. 
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Chap. 1. The consuls Cneius Fulvius Centumalns and 
Publius Sulpicius Gkilba, as soon as they came into office, on 
the ides of March, (A. U. C. &I1. B. O. 211,) convened the 
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senate in the capitol, and proposed to their conrideratioa 
the state of the commonwealth, the method of conducting 
the war, and the 'disposition of the provinces and armies. 
Ctuintus Fulvins and Appius Claudius, the co]isuIs of the 
preceding year, were continued in command ; the legions 
which they had at present were decreed to them, and an in- 
junction added that they should not quit the siege of Capua 
until they had reduced the place. This was a point on 
which the Romans kept their attention fixed with particular 
solicitude, not only from resentment, for which no state ever 
gave juster cans6, but from the consideration that a city so 
eminent and powerful, as it had by its revolt drawn several 
slates into the same measure, would probably, if recovered, 
dispose their minds to wish for a reconciliation with the gov- 
ernment under which they had formerly lived. Two pre- 
tors also, of the preceding year, were continued -in command, 
Marcus Junius m Etruria, and Publius Sempronius in Qaul, 
each with the two legions which he then had. Marcus 
Marcellus was also continued, that he might, in quality of 
proconsul, finish the remainder of the war in Sicily, with 
the army then under his command. Directions were given 
him that he should take the complement requisite for com- 
pleting the numbers of his troops, if that should be necessary, 
out of the legions which Publius Cornelius» propretor, com- 
manded in Sicily ; conditionally, however, that he should 
not choose any soldier from among those who had been pro- 
hibited by the senate from receiving a discharge, or r^um- 
ing home before the conclusion of the war. To Caius Sul- 
picius, whose lot was the province of Sicily, were decreed 
the two legions formerly commanded by Publius Cornelius, 
and a supply of men from the army of Cneius Pulvius, which 
had been shamefully defeated and put to flight, the )rear be- 
fore, in Apulia. For the soldiers of this description, the 
senate had fixed the same term of service as for those con- 
cerned at Cannae ; and, as a further mark of ignominy to 
both, it was ordered that they should not reside during the 
winter in towns, nor build their winter huts nearer to any 
town than ten miles. To Lucius Cornelius, in Sardinia, the 
two legions were given which Ctuintus Marias had command- 
ed; asr— ' - -"-- •' ^-^- *^- ^^-'•-^ 

to enlist. 



1; a supply of men, if requisite, the (ir^nsttto ^®^® ordered 

„»enlist. Titus Otacilius and Marcus VawitlS ^*^ ordered. 

with the fleets and legions then under thf^T^^'Jl^-ftttt»^^»^^ guard 

the coasts of Greece and Sicily. On ^i^Vt ^"^ct «^^^^^ ?®^® 

employed fifty ships and one legion • ^{o* ^att^t, one ttoa- 



dred ships and two legions. TVet^l T^w» ^^ -ap^ 
were this year employed in the wa^ V>,7, ^e^ %*A««^* , „,.^ 
2. In the beginning of the year. ^v^^VA ^< ^«^^^aVm^I^ 
Marcius being laid fefore the sen^ W^\(^^^Vie^^^ 
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his services highly meritorious j bnt his asstiming a title of 
honour (for, uo authorized either by order of the people or 
direction of the senate, be had, in addressing the senate, 
styled himself propretor) gave general offence. They 
deemed it "a precedent of pernicious tendency that com- 
manders should be chosen by the troops ; and that the es- 
tablished privileges of assemblies, held under auspices, should 
be transferred to a giddy soldiery, in camps and provinces 
remote from the magistrates and laws." Several were of 
opinion that the senate should take the matter into considera^ 
lion ; but it was judged more expedient to defer any notice 
of it until after the departure of the messengers who brought 
the letter from Marcius. It was agreed that an answer should 
be sent to him, respecting provisions and clothing for the 
army, saying that the senate would take care of both those 
matters: but it was resolved that it should not be addressed 
to Lucius Marcius, propretor, lest he should consider as de- 
termined a question which they had reserved for future dis- 
cussion. After the couriers were dismissed, the first bnsi-> 
ness proposed by the consuls, and which was unanUnonsiy 
agreed on, was, that application should be made to the ple- 
beian tribunes to take the sense of the commons with all con- 
venient speed, as to what person they would choose to be 
sent into Spain with a commission to command the army 
lately under Cneius Scipio. The tribunes were advised 
with accordingly, and the question was published for consid- 
eration : but people's thoughts were wholly engrossed by a 
contest on another subject: Oaius Sempronius Bla^sus, hav- 
ing instituted a prosecution against Cneius Fulvius, on ac- 
count of the loss of the army in Apulia, inveighed against 
him continually in public harangues; affirming that *< al- 
though many commanders had, through rashness and nn- 
skilfulness, brought their armies into situations of extreme 
danger, yet never had any one, except Cneias Fulvius, cor- 
rupted his legions with every kind or vice before he exposed 
them to destruction ; so that it might be said with truth that 
their ruin was eff*ected befi»re they had even seen an enemy ; 
and that they were vanquished, not by Hannibal, but by their 
own commander. No elector could too carefully scrutinize the 
, character of the person to whom he was intrusting an army. 
What a diffisrence between this man and Tiberius Semproni- 
ns f The latter, though the army committed to him consisted 
of slaves, yet, by proper discipline and wise regulations, had 
quickly improved them to such a degree, that, in the field of 
battle, not one of them evinced by his conduct either his con- 
dition or his birth ; and they became a safeguard to the allies, 
a terror to the enemy. They snatched, as it were, out of 
Hannibars grasp, and restored to the Roman people, the 
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eilies of Camae, BeDeventam, and several others ; whereas 
Cneias FaJvius, having received an army of Roman citi« 
zens, honoarablv born and liberally educated, had debauch- 
ed tbem by all the low vices of slaves, and sunk them into 
such a state of degeneracy, that they were insolent and tar* 
balent among the allies, spiritless and dastardly amonj^foes; 
and so far from withstandmg the attack of the Carthaginians, 
they withstood not even their sboat. Nor^ indeed, was it 
wonderful that the soldiers did not stand their ground in bat- 
tie, when their cornmander was the first who fled. For his 
part, he rather wondered that any of them had fallen in their 
posts, and that they did not, one and all, accompany Cneias 
Falvius in his panic and flight. Caius Flaminias, Lucius 
Paalus, Lucius Fostamius, Cneius and Publius Scipio, had 
chosen rather to fall in fight, than to abandon their troops in 
a desperate situation. But Cneius Fulvins was almoRt the 
only messenger who brought to Rome the news of his army 
being cut off. It was contrary," he said, "to every rule of 
honour and equity that the troops engaged at Cannae, because 
thev fled out of the field, should be transported into Sicily, and 
pronibited from returning thence before the termination of 
the war in Italy, and that a decree to the same purport should 
have been lately passed in the case of the legions under 
the command of Cneius Fulvius, while Cneius Fulvius 
himself, after running away from a battle brought on by his 
own temerity, should escape all punishment ; that he should 
spend his old age where he had spent his youth, in the stews. 
and brothels, while his soldiers, who were no otherwise cul- 
pable than in resembling their commander, were cast out 
in a manner into exile, condemned to a service of ignominy. 
So oneaual was the dispensation of liberty at Rome to tne 
rich and to the poor ; to the man who had arrived at hon- 
oors, and to those who still continued in obscurity." 

3. Fulvius endeavoured to transfer the guilt from himself 
to the soldiers ; assening, that " in consequence of their in- 
sisting violently on fighting, they were led out to the field, 
not on the same day on which they desired it, because it was 
then evening, but on the day following, when both the time 
and^ the ground were favourable to them ; bnt that they were 
so overawed, either by the reputation or the strength of the 
enemy, that thev did not make a stand : {i.^^ in the hurry of 
the general flignt, he was carried away k- 4^e crowdias had 
been the case of Varro at the battle of (?! \.^ and of many 
olh^r generals. And how could he, bvV* -ok^^ rcsisiance, 
serve the cause of the commonwealv\\lfe^^t^i^^^ -V^ 
death were considered as a remedy ^JV . t)it^^ <aJV>^^^ mislot- 
tunes 1 He had not been brought iik^t^» ib« J«6.^^'''^V^^p; 
tion by want of provisions, or by ^^^t ^^ d^^otv\ itiewhet 
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was he, in consequeace of marching ungaardedly, surpriaed 
by an ambuscade, but defeated bv open force, by dint of arnas, 
in a fair engagement ; nor had he the power of determining 
the degree of courage to^be exerted either by hi3 own men 
or by the enemy : every man's own disposition supplied either 
courage or cowardice.'' The ma^er came twice to a hear- 
ing, and, at both times, the penalty was laid at a fine. At 
the third hearing witnesses were produced; and, besides his 
being loaded with charges of the most scandalous nature, 
great numbers deposed on oath that the pretor was the first 
who showed any symptoms of fear, and began the flight ; 
and that, the soldiers, being abandon^ by him, and supposing 
that the general's fears were not without grounds, fled like- 
wise : on which the anger of the people was inflamed to 
such a pitch, that the whole assembly cried out that the pros- 
ecution ought to be capital. On this point a new contest 
arose ; for as the tribune had on two former occasions pros- 
ecuted the offence as finable, and at a third proposed to pros- 
ecute it as capital, an app^l was made to the tribunes of 
the commons. They declared that *' they could not debar 
their colleague from prosecuting, as, by the practice of former 
times, he had a right to do, either on the written laws or the 
general practice, until he should obtain judgment, either of 
capital punishment or a fine, against the defendant, a private 
person.'' Then Sempronius gave notice,^ that he. demanded 
judgment of treason against Gneius Fulvius ; and he made 
a requisition to the city pretor, Caii^s .Calpumius^ to appoint 
a day for the assembly.. The accused then rested his hopes 
on another expedient, the procuring at his trial the supjdort 
of his brother^ Gtuintus Fulvius, who at this time stood high 
in the public esteem, both on account of the merit of bis past 
services and the expectation of his speedily redtfcing Capua. 
, But Fulvius having sent a petition to this purpc^e, couched 
in terms calculatect to excite compassion, as in a case where 
a brother!s kfe wasTcioncemed, and the senate answering that 
his (j^nitting Capua would be injurious to the public interest, 
Caeius Fulvius. at the approach of the day appointed for the 
assembly, withdrew into exile to Tarquinii. The commons 
passed an order confirming his baiiishment as legal. 

4. In ihe mean time the grand operations^ bf the campaign 
Were directed against Capua; where, however, the siege 
was, carried on rather by a close blockade than by vigorous 
assaults^ This caused so great a famine that the populace 
and the slaves could no longer endure it ; And yet there was 
no way of sending messengers to Hannibal, the approaches 
were all so strictly guarded. At length a/Numidian was 
found, who, taking a letter, engaged to make his. way with 
it; andy.going'ont by night, he passed through the middle gf 
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Cbe Roman camp. This encoura^d the Campanians to trf , 
while they had any remains of vigour, what might be done 
by sallies from all sides of the town. In many engagements 
vhich followed, their cavalry were generally saccessfol, their 
m^axtry worsted : bat the b^egers were not nearly so much 
pleased h^ the advantages which they had gained as morti- 
fied at being overcome, in any particular, by an enemy be- 
skeged^ and on the point of being taken. At last the Romans 
adopted a method of supplying by art their deficiency in 
strength. Oat of all the legions were selected young men. 
who, from the power and lightness of their bodies, possessea 
the greatest agility : to these were given bucklers, shorter 
than those of the cavalry, aiid to each seven javelins four 
feet long, pointed with iron, in the same manner as the mis* 
sile javelins now osed by the lizh( in&ntry. The cavalrv, 
each taking one of these behind him on . his horse, taught 
tbem, by frequent exercise, so to ridie and dismount qoickly, 
when the signal was given. As soon as, from daily practice, 
they seemed to perform this with sufEicient expertness, they 
were led out into a plain, between the camp and the walls, 
against the cavalry of the Campanians, who stood there in 
(Oder of battle. When they came within a weapon's cast, 
these li^t footmen dismounted, and, forming in a moment, 
instead of cavalry, a line of infantry ran forward against 
the enemy's horse ; and, as they advanced, discharged their 
javelins one after another with great fury; by the vast num- 
ber of which, thrown against men and horses indiscrimi- 
nately, very many were wounded. But the novelty and un- 
expectedness of such a proceeding caused still greater fright ; 
ana, while they were in this disorder, the cavalry made 
their charge, and drove them back even to their gates with 
great slaughter. Henceforward the Romans had the superi- 
ority in the field in respect to both horse and foot. It was 
then made an establishea regulation, that in all legions there 
slionld be light in&ntry of this sort, who are called velites. 
We are told, that the person who advised the mixing of foot- 
men with the cavalry was Gluintus Navius, a centurion ; and 
that he was, on that account, highly honoured by the general. 
6. While affairs at Capua were in this stale, Hannibal's 
jodgment was long suspended between his wishes, on one 
hand, to acquire possession of the citadel of Ta^®^^^™»*^^' 



cm the other, to retain Capua. AT'll^ltvi bowever, he 

determined in favonr of the latter . v ^^« on ^^^^ ?^i®^^ 

he saw that the attention of all tnA^^^cattse ^ds M\^ «^«" 

mies, was fixed; as the fate of nJ^',\x>A l^^tiYd Aemofn- 

kind of consequences ^^\ cW e^% 
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troops, and selecting such of the -infantry and cavaliy fljf 
were best qualified for an expeditious march^ he took the 
route to Campania. Notwithstanding he went with much 
speed, yet he was followed by thirty-three elephants. In a 
retired valley behind Mount Tifata, which overhangs Capua, 
he halted; and having, at his coming, taken the fort of Ga- 
latia, from which he dislodged the garrison by for<:e, he 
prepared to act against the TOsiegers. He sent forward to 
the besieged information of the time when he intended to as- 
sault the Roman camp, in order that they might be in readi- 
ness, and pour out at once from all the gates. This gave 
the besiee^ers a most violent alarm ; for, while he carried on 
his attacK on one side, all the Campanians, both horse and 
foot, and with them the Carthaginian garrison, commanded 
by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on the other. In this dan- 
gerous situation the Romans, lest by running together to 6ne 
part they should leave any other unguard^, divided their 
forces in this manner : Appius Claudius was opposed to the 
Campanians ; Fulvius to Hannibal ; Cains Nero, propretor, 
with the cavalry of the sixth legion, took post on the road 
leading to Suessula ; and Caius Fulvius Flaccus, lieutenant- 
general, with the cavalry of the confederates, on the side 
opposite the river Vultumus. The fight began with the 
usual shouting and titmalt: but, besides the other noises of 
men, horses, and weapons, the multitude of Campanians 
unable to bear arms, bemg spread along the walls, raised so 
loud a shout, accompanied with the clangour of brazen in- 
struments, such as is commonly made in the dead of night 
on occasion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the atten- 
tion even of the combatants. Appins easily repulsed the 
Campanians from the rampart. Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, a more powerful force, pressed hard on -Fulvius. 
There the sixth legjon gave way to the enemy, and, in its being 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants pushed 
through to the very rampart. It had made an effectual 
breach in the Roman line; but while flattered, on the one 
hand, with the hope of forcing in^o the camp, it was threat- 
ened on the other with being cut off from the main body of 
the army. When Fulvius -saw the dastardly behaviour of 
the legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted GLuintns 
Navius, and the other principal centurions, to fall on that 
cohort that was fighting close to the rampart, and to cut it in 
pieces: he observed to them that "4he juncture was critical 
in the last degree ; that these men must either be allowed a 
passage, and then they would break into the camp, with less 
labour than they had exerted in forcing their way through 
a thick line of troops, or they must be despatched at the foot 
nf the rampart. Tnis would not be a matter of much con- 
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test: they were few in number, and shut oat from their 
friends; and the very breach which, while the Romans 
were dispirited, was seen in their line, woald, if they 
faced about on the foe, prove the means of enclosing and 
attacking them on all sides at once." Navios, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from the standard-bearer the 
standard of the second company of spearmen, and advanced 
with it against the enemy, threatenmg to throw it into the 
midst of them if the soldiers did not instantly follow him 
and take a share in the fight His person was very large, 
and the standard^ raised aloA, attracted the eyes of alL 
Wh'en he came up to the front of the Spaniards, showers of 
javelins were poured on him from all sides, almost the 
whole body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neither the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single combatant. 

6. At the same time, Marcus Atilius, a lieutenant-general, 
caused the standard of the first company of principes be- 
longing to the same legion, to be brought forward agamst the 
enemv. The officers commanding in the camp, Lucius Por- 
cius Liieinus and Titus Popilius, lieutenant-generals, fought 
with vigour in defence of their trenches, and killed on the 
very rampart some elephants in the act of attempting to 
cross it. The bodies of these filling up the ditch, as by a 
mound or a bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and 
a desperate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the camp the 
Campanians and the Carthaginian garrison had been re- 
pulsed, and the fight was now maintained close to the gate 
of Capua, which opens towards the city of Vultumus. The 
Romans were hindered from forcingJheir way in, not so 
much by the arms of the soldiers as bv the ballistae and scor- 
pions with which the gate was furnished ; and which, by the 
missile weapons they threw, kept the assailants at a great 
distance. The ardour of the Romans was, besides, checked 
by their commander, Appius Cls^udius, being wounded ; for 
while he was eni:ouraging his men in the van, he received , 
a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of his breast, below 
the left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast number of the ene- 
my was killed before the ^ate^ and %^ re^^t were driven in 
disorder nto the city. When Iianti[Wa\ saw ^^ the Span- 
ish conort was slain to a man^ ani .J7 . *^e Uomans main- 
tained the defence of their t^amp \i^' ^^''Ve m^"^^^ degree of 
vigour, he gave over the assaalt * ^\V ^att ^^ texreal, ma- 
king his line of infantry face abU'^^i^^FAve cavalry cover 
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the Campanian, and HaniiUial himself, sensible how litOe 
aUe be was to protect them. Some who have written ac- 
counts of this fcfattle, inform as that there were slain on that 
day, of Hannibal's army, eight thousand men, and three 
thousand of the Campanians; and that fifteen standards 
were taken from the Carthaginians, eighteen from the Cam- 
panians. In other accounts I find that the importance of the 
battle was not by any means so great, and that there was 
more of alarm in the case than of fighting : that a party of 
Namidians and Spaniards, with some elephants, Jiaving by 
surprise broken mto the Roman camp, the elephants going 
through the middle of k overthrew the tents with great noise, 
so that the beasts of burden broke their collars ana ran about 
frightened: that, to increase the disorder, a stratagem was 
used, Hannibal sending in some persons who coald speak 
the Latin language, of whom he had many, giving orders, 
in the name of the consuls, that, as the camp was lost, every 
man should fl^, as he was able, to the nearest monatains ; 
but that the imposition was quickly detected, and its pro- 
gress stopped by a ^reat. slaughter of the enemy, and that 
the elephants were driven out of the camp with firebramls. 
This battle, in whatsoever manner begun and ended, was 
the last that was fought previous to the surrender of Capua. 
The medixtuticns, or chief magistrate of the Campanians, 
for this year, was Seppins Lesius, a man of obscure birth 
and small property. There is« story that, at a former time, 
when his mother was, in his behalf, (he being under age,} 
expiating a prodigy which happened in the family, the arus- 
pex aniswered her, that the supreme power at Capua would 
come to that boy : on which, knowing no circumstance that 
could countenance such an expectation, she replied, " What 
you say supposes the affairs of the Campanians in a truly 
desperate state, when the supreme magistracy is to come to 
my son." This expression, meant in derision of a true pre- 
diction, proved itself true in the event; for the people being 
distressed by the sword and by fhmine, and destitute of every 
kind of hope, those who were entitled by birth to expect the 
posts of honour, declining to accept them, Lesius, who ex- 
claimed that Capoa was deserted and betrayed by the no- 
bility, obtaix^ed the post of supreme magistrate, and was the 
last Campanian who held it. 

7. Hannibal, seeing that he could neither bring the enennr 
to another engagement nor foroe a passage through their 
camp into Capua, and fearing lest the new consuls might 
cut off his supplies of provisicms, determined to drop a at* 
sign in which ne had no prospect of success, and to reinovc 
from the place. To what quarter her should next direct his 
route was then to be resolved ; and, while he was earnestly 
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^liberating on tbis bead, be felt bis mind strongl}*^ impelled 
to make an attempt on Rome itself, tbe grand source of tbe 
war ; a measure always ardently wisbed lor, and the omis- 
sion of which, on the favourable occasion after the battle of 
Cannae, was generally censured by others, and not defended 
by himself. He tbonght that be need not despair of gaining 
possession of some part of tbe city daring the panic and 
tumult which bis unexpected approach would occasion ; 
and that when Rome should be m danger, either both tbe 
commanders, or at least one of them, would leave Capua ; 
and that, should they divide their forces, this, by weakening 
both, would afford either him or the Campanians a chance 
of acting with success. One consideration made him un- 
easy^ that, on bis departure, the Capuans might perhaps ifli- 
mediately surrender. He therefore, by rewards, engaged 
a Numidian, who was of a disposition to undertake anv 
tbing for pav, to be tbe bearer of a letter to the people ; and, 
going into the Roman camp in tbe character of a deserter, 
to pass out privately on tbe other side to Capua. This letter 
was full of encouragements to bold out: ^*his dejparture," . 
be told them, " would prove the means of their sa/ety, as it 
would draw away the Roman generals and armies from 
before Capua to the defence of Rome." He exhorted them 
** not to let their spirits sink ; for by patient resolution, for 
a few days, they would free themselves entirely from the 
siege." He then ordered all tbe vessels on the river Vul- 
tamus to be seized, and 4>ronght up to a fort which he had 
before erected for the security of his camp. ' As soon as he 
was informed that a sufEicient number of these had been 
procured to carry over his troops, he led them down by 
night to tbe river, provided with victuals for ten days, ana, 
before morning, they gained tbe other side. 

B. That this step was intended Fulvius Flaccus had dis- 
covered, from deserters, before it was put into execution ; 
and bad apprized the senate of it by a letter sent to Rome, 
wbere men's minds were variously affected bjr the intelli- 
gence. At a meeting of the senate, which was immediately 
convened on this alarming emergency, Publius Cornelius, 
samamed Asina, recommended that all concern about Ca- 
pua, with every other matter, should be laid aside, and all 



resented it as utterly disgraceful 
to let tbeir fears be excited, and 



tbe generals and armies called boQiA f^m «very part of 

Italy, for tbe defence of tbe capital. r«obitis Maximus rep- 

• '' rao^Jojtt Capua, and 

bad not dared to approach the ciiwH|.* a^c ^11^^^; oi'vSiai 
repulsed from Capua, conceive ^^^^*^V^ ^v>^ ^^ * 



• *'^"*r,oin Capua, and 
^ .^ *««..x .^0*0 ^ ^*^*..«, »«« lK^^^^®J\oti« ^^Tected,by 
every nod and menace of HanniC^Vj ^S^i^* "^ T^^^Il 

h. «tH « that h*. whr» »ft<»r i«i^>^^ ** T* ^.«tV oC CanlklB, 



he said, " that be, who after gaiiv{?^ ** V\c^oty ^V« ^ni 
had not dared to approach tbe cii^^w lYie TV^^.'^^fJ^SS 
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Rome? .His purpose in coming was not to attack VbymL 
bttt to raise the siege of Capna. As to Rome, Jupiter aro 
the rest of the gods, witnesses of the treaties broken hy Hxof. 
nibal, would, with the troops then in the city, defend it.** 
These opposite opinions were both rejected, and that of Pnb^ 
lins Valerias Flaccus, which pointed out a middle conrscL 
was adopted. He advised that doe attention should be pa»l 
to both the affairs in questicm, and that a letter should be 
sent to the generals commanding at Capua, informing them 
of the force then in that city ; mentioning that '* they them« 
selves knew what number of troops Hannibal brought with 
him, and how many were necessary for carrying on tht 
siege of Capua ;" and directing, that " if one of the generals 
and a part of the army could be sent to RoiQe, and at tfat 
same time the siege be properly carried on by the remaining 
troops and the other general, then, that Claudius and Fub> 
vius should settle between themselves which should coa- 
duct the siege of Capua, and which should come home to 
defend their native city in any attack." A decree of the 
senate to this effect havmg been passed and carried to Ck- 
pua, Gluintus Fulvius, proconsul, ^diose part it was to eo to 
Itome. his colleague bemg indisposed in consequence of his 
wound, having selected out of the three armies fifteen tbone 
sand foot and one thousand horse, conveyed them over the 
Valtnmus. Having learned witn certamty that Hannibal 
intended to go by the Latine road, he despatched couriers 
-before him to the corporate' towns on and near the Appian 
road, Setia, Cora, ana Lanuvium, with orders that the peo- 
ple of those places should not only have provisions pre- 
pared for their use, but also bring them down to the road 
from the lands which lay out of the way; and that they 
should draw together bodies of soldiers mto their, towns, 
that every man might stand forth in defence of his oWn state. 
9. Hannibal, after passing the Vultumus, encamped for 
that day at a, small uMitance from the river. Chi mt day 
following he passed by Cales, and came into the Sidicinian 
terntor3r, where he halted one day to lay it waste ; and then 
marched along the Latine way through the territories of 
Suessa, Allifse, and Casinum. Under the walls of Casinum 
-he remained encamped two days, ravaging the country- 
round. Proceeding thence by Interamna and Aquinum, hie 
came into the Fregellan region to the river Liris, where he 
found the bridge broken down by the people with design to 
check his progress. On the other hand, Fulvius had met a 
delay at the Vultumus, for Hannibal had burned the ships, 
and he found great difficulty, in a place where timber was 
exceedingly scarce, to procure rafts for transporting his 
«nny. But this being at length effected, the rest of his 
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nareh tras easy and expeditions ; for not only in the towns, 
bm on both sides of the road, he was accommodated with 
plenty of provisions; while the soldiers cheerfully exhoited 
each other to quicken their pace, in the consideration that 
they were going to defend their natire city. At Rome, a 
messenger from Freffeila, who had without stopping trar- 
elled a day and a night, caused a most violent alarm ; which 
being augmented by people running up and down, and add- 
ing groundless circumstances to what they had neard, put 
the whole city into a tumultuous ferment The lamenta- 
tions of the women were not only heard from the private 
houses, but the matrons in all quarters, ruling out into the 
public streetsj ran to all the temples, where they swept the 
altars with their dishevelled hair, fell on their knees, and 
with hands raised up towards tne heavens and the gods, 
prayed that they would rescue the city of Rome from the 
attempts of its enemies, and preserve from hostile violence 
the Roman mothers, and their little children. The senate 
remained assembled at the forum, that the magistrates there 
might, on any occasion, consult them readily. Some ac- 
cepted commands of parties,' and repaired to the several 
posts to execute their duties } others offered their services 
wherever they might be requisite. Quards were posted in 
tile citadel, in the capitol, on the walls, on the outside of the 
city, and likewise on the Alban inonnt, and in the fort of 
iBsula. hi the midst of this confusion news arrived that 
Ctuintus Fulvitts. proconsul, had set out with an armv 
from Capua ; and lest his authority should be diminished 
hy his coming into the city,* the senate passed a decree 
that Ctuintus Fulvius should have equal power with the 
ecmsuls. Hannibal, after ravaging the lands of Fregella 
with particular severity, in resentment for the breaking down 
the. bridges, came through the territories of Frosino, Feren- 
tium, and Anafliia, into that of Lavici ; thence pursuing 
his route through Algidum to Tusculum, where, being re- 
fnsed admittance into the town, he marched towards the 
right, to Gabii, and bringing down his armjr from thence 
i&to tiie lands of the Pupmian tribe, pitched his camp eight 
lailes from Rome. In proportion as he caiAe nearer to the 
eity the greater was the number of its fusiti^^ slain by the 
Numidians, who advanced before him , ^dvery many pris- 
oners of all ranks and ages were tal^» J ^^ 

would bafi loct all attthoxtty on ^^^'^^''^''^♦Y^• clttT \ J« "^^^^ 
«he walla a proconaul bad no juriadlcUcSj^YKk mtO ^t ^****"" ,^J?2; 
obta&edatriuoipb oriovatitS?^,^^W^>^fi^^ 
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10. During this general commotion, Fulvins Flaccns, tritli 
his army, entered Rome through the Capuan gate, and pro- 
ceeded along the middle of the city, and through the Carinee 
to the Esqailiss, where, passing out, he pitcb^ his tents be- 
tween the Esquiline and Colline sates. The plebeian ediles 
brought thither provisions for the troops : the consuls and 
senate came into the camp, and there held their consultations 
on the measures requisite in the present state of a£fairs. It 
was then resolved that the consuls should encamp before the 
Colline and Esquiline gates ; that Caius Calpumius, city 
pretor, should command in the capitoi and citadel ; and that 
the senate should be kept assembled in full numbers in the 
forum, as sudden exigences might probably require their 
consideration. Meanwhile, Hannibal moved his camp for- 
ward to the river Anio, three miles from the city, and post- 
ing there his troops, he himself, with two thousand horse- 
men, proceeded from the Colline gate as far as the temple 
of Hercules, riding about, and taking: as near a view as he 
could of the fortifications and situation of the city. Flac- 
cus, «ishamed of his being suffered to do this, and so much 
at his ease, sent out a party of cavalry against him, with 
orders to make those of the enemy retire mto their camp. 
When the fight began, the consuls ordered a body of Na- 
midian deserters, who were then on the Aventine, (to the 
number of twelve hundred,) to march across the middle of 
the city to the Esquiliae, judging that none would be better 
qualified to act among the hollows, and garden walls, and 
tombs, and enclosed roads in that quarter. Some persons, 
seeing from the capitoi and citadel these men filing off on 
horseback, on the brow of the Pnblician hill, cried out that 
the Aventine was taken : and this incident caused such con^ 
fusion and terror, that if the Carthaginian camp had not 
been just at the outside of the walls, the whole multitude 
would, in their consternation, have rushed out there. As it 
was, they ran back into the houses, and up tp the roofs, from 
whence they poured down stones and weapons on their own 
soldiers passmg the streets, whom they took for enemies. 
Nor could the commotion be suppressed, or the mistake rec- 
tified, so thronged were the streets with crowds of peasants 
and cattle, which the sudden alarm had driven into the city. 
The party of Nnmidian cavalry were successful against the 
enemy, and drove them away. As it was necessary to sup- 
press, in various difierent places, the many disturbances 
which were continually arlsmg on every slight occasion, a 
decree was passed that all who had been dictators, consuls, 
or censors, should have the authority of magistrates, until 
the foe should retire from the walls. By this means a great 
many tumults, which were raised without foundation, during 
% 
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•he remainder of that day a&d the following nigbt, were en- 
tirely crushed. 

11. Next day Hannibal, crossing the Anio, drew np his 
forces in order of baUle ; nor did Flaccus and the consols 
decline the challenge. When the armies on both sides stood 
nearly maishalled for the decision of a contest of such mag- 
nitude, where the city of Rome was tp be the prize of the 
conqueror, a prodigious shower of rain, mixed with hail, so 
grievously annoyed both partieis, that, scarcely able to hold 
their arms, they retired to their respective camps, not moved 
in the slis^htest degree by any fear of their adversaries. On 
the next day likewise, when the armies were formed on the 
same ground, the same kind of storm separated them ; and 
as soon as thev had retired the weather became wonderfully 
serene and calm* This was considered by the Carthagini- 
ans as portent(^us ; and we are told that Hannibal was heard 
to say that " sometimes the will, sometimes the power of 
takin? the city of Rome, was, denied him." His hopes were 
also damped by two otner incidents ; one of some weight, 
the other trivial. The more important was, that while he 
lay with his army under the w^lis of the city of Rome, he 
nnderstocNl that a reinforcement of soldiers for Spain had 
marched out with standards borne before them. The one of 
less importance was, and which he learned from a prisoner, 
that at this very time the ground wherepn his camp stood, 
happened to be sold, and the price was not in the least low- 
ered on that account. It appeared to him so great an insult, 
that a purchaser should be found at Rome for that ground 
which he actually held and possessed by right of^conquest, 
that he immediately called a crier, and ordered him to set 
np to sale the silversmith'sf shops, which at that time stood 
round the Roman forum. Discouraged by all these circum- 
stances, he moved his camp to the river Tntia, six miles 
from the city, and proceeded thence to the grove of Feronia, 
where was a temple at that time' much celebrated for its 
riches; the C^)enatians and other neighbouring states be- 
ing accustomed to bring hither the first Sruits of their lands, 
aim other ofiferings, according to their abilities, by which 
means It was decorated with abundance of gold and silver : 
of all these olTerings the temple was then despoiled. After 
Hannibal's departure large heaps of bf«g3 vrexe found in it, 
the soldiers having, through remor^ f^r tb»3 ^^P^o^* P^^ 
ceeding, thrown m pieces of uncr/ i tftCia^* That this 
temple was pillaged, all writers ai^^^wrtt CcbIw» asscrta 
that Hannibal, in his march to^^^e*. ^ /fte,^^^*^*^?^ • 
thither from Eretum ; and he tr^^V^a "S^^ ^^i^^\it?Sl 
temum, Cutilii, and R - .. ^ 

came into Samnium, 



temum, Cutilu, and Reate, alle^?%^,,tO?^!<aC?imp^^he 
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near the town of Snlmo, proceeded into the territprr of the 
Marrucinians, thence through the lands of Alba into Marsia, 
and so on to Amiternmn, and the village of Foruli. Nor is 
this diversity of opinion owing to people's having lost, within 
80 short a period, a distinct remembrance of the traces of so 
great an SLrmj ; for that he went in that track is certain ; the 
only matter in doubt is, whether he took this route in ad- 
vancing towards Rome, or in his return thence to Campania. 
13. But Hannibal showed not such obstinate perseverance 
in his endeavours to raise the siege of Capua, as the Romans 
did in pushing it forward; for from Lucania he hastened 
away into Brnttium, and all the way to the very strait and 
the city of Rhegium, with such speed, that in consequence 
of his sudden arrival he was very near taking that place by 
surprise. Captia, though the vigour of the siege had not in 
the mean time been at all relaxed, yet felt the return of Flac- 
cus ; and it Was matter of great wonder to the besieged that 
Ebinnibal had not come back at the same time. But, in dis- 
coursing with some of the besiegers, they soon learned that 
they were left to themselves and abandoned ; and that the 
Carthaginians considered the hope of maintaining posses- 
sion of Capua as desperate. This afflicting intelligence was 
followed by an edict of the proconsul, published by direction 
of the senate, and spread among the enemy, that " any na- 
tive of Campania who should come over before a certain 
day, should be indemnified for all that was past." But not 
one embraced the offer, though they were not restrained by 
fidelity to their associates, so much as by their fears, be- 
cause at the time of their revolting they had committed 
crimes too enormous, as they supposed, to be forgiven. 
However, though none of them were led to desert by a re- 
gard to private interest, yet neither was any proper care 
taken to promote the interest of the public. The nobility 
had renounced all public business, ' and could not be com- 
pelled to meet in the senate ; and he who was in the office of 
chief magistrate was a man who had' not, from thence, de- 
rived any honour on himself, but had, from his own worth- 
lessness, stripped the office of its weignt and authority. Not 
one of the nobles even appeared in the forum, or in any pub- 
lic place ; but kept themselves shut up in their houses, in 
daily expectation of the downfall of their city and the ruin 
of their country, together with their own destruction. The 
administration of all business had devolved on Bostar and 
Hanno, the commanders of the Carthaginian garrison, the 
chief object of whase concern was their own danger, not 
that of their allies. These men wrote to Hannibal in terms 
not only free, but harsh, charging him, that " besides sur» 
rendering Capua into the han£ of the enemy, he had aban* 
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doned them and their garrison to the hazard of all kinds, of 
torture \ that he had gone off to Bmttium as if on purpose to^ 

fit out of the way, lest the city should be taken in h^s sight." 
his was not like the conduct of the Romans, whom not 
even an attack on the city of Rome could draw away from 
the siege of Capua: so much more steady were Romans in 
enmity than Carthaginians in friendship.'' They told him, 
that*' if he would return to Capua, and bring his whole 
force thither, both they &nd the Campanians would be ready 
to sally forth to his assistance. They had not crossed the 
Alps for the purpose of waging war with the people of Rhe* 

S'um, or of Tarentum ; wherever the Roman legions were, 
ere ought likewise to be (he Carthaginian armies. In this 
manner success had been obtained at Cannae ; in this man- 
ner at th6 Thrasymenus; by uniting, by keeping their camp 
plose to that of the enemy, by making tnal of fortune." 
Having written a letter to this effect, they gave it to some 
Kumidians, who had before promised their service for a re- 
ward agreed on. AAer these had come into the camp to 
Flaccus as deserters, inteading to watch for an opportunity 
of proceeding thence, (the famine which had raged so long 
in Capua affording any one a colourable pretence for desert- 
ing,) a.Campanian woman, who had been mistress to one of 
these, came uneipectedly into the camp, and informed the 
Eoman general that the Numidians had come over with a 
treacherous design, and were carrying a letter to Hannibal; 
and that of this she was ready tp convict one of them, who 
had disclosed the matter to her.. On being brought to an ex- 
amination, he at first maintained firmly that he did not know 
the woman ; but afterward, yielding reluctantly to the force 
of truth, on seeing that the racks were called for and brought 
out, he confessed the fact. The letter was produced, and a 
further discovery made of a matter not hitherto mentioned, 
that several other Numidians, under the appearance of de- 
serters, were strolling about in the Roman camp. These, iu 
number about seventy, were apprehended, and, together with 
the late deserters, beaten with rods; their bands were then 
cut off, and they were driven back to Capua. 

13. The sight of a punishment so Grievous ^^^ V^,9*^® 
the spirits of the Campanians. Tli^^«ulace, crowding 
about the senate-house, compelled t^J^ . V^J^to caWameeUug 
of the senate, and openly threatenciV^^^® •^nb^^» ^^?^ ir 

xoe lear oi idis procarea me ma^^^*' \,ay^ t<>^^ lSi^8sad.ota 
this meeting, while the rest prop^J^^ ^^% ^.^^ r^K \st«iVVe 
to the Roman generals, Vibius *^^V^.^0^V^^O ^ 
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principal promoter of the revolt from the Romans, on benflr 
asked ois opinion, said, that " those who spoke of sending 
ambassadors, and of peace, and a surrender, did not con- 
sider either what they themselves would do, if they had the 
Romans in iheir power, or what they must expect to suffer 
from them. Whal !" said he, " do jovl imagine that your 
surrender now will be of the same kind with that, whereby, 
in order to obtain support against the Samnites, we delivered 
ourselves and all belonging to us into the hands^of ihe Ro- 
mans ? Have you already forgotten at what season and in 
what circumstances we revolted from the Romans '^ HaTC 
you already forgotten how, at the time of this revolt, we put to 
death with indignity and torture their garrison, which might 
have been dismissed ? How olten and with what bitter ani- 
mosity we have sallied out against them, since they b^;an 
the siege, and even attacked their camp 1 That we invited 
Hannibal, in hopes of crushing them ; and that we lately 
sent him hence to attack the city of Rome t Recollect, on 
the other hand, the instances of their animosity against us ; 
that you may, from thence^ be able to estimate what room 
there i^ for hope. When there was a foreign enemy in Italy, 
and that enemy was ^annibal ; when war blazed in every 
quarter, they, neglecting evei^ other concern, neglecting 
Hannibal himself, sent both their consuls with two consular 
armies to attack Canua. These two years t^y have kept 
us shut up, surrounaed with trenches, and consuming os 
by^amine *, although they themselves, together with us, un- 
dergo the extr^mest dangers, and the severest liabonrs; often 
losing many at their rampatt aUid trehches, and, at last, 
being nearly beaten out or their camp. But I will not «i- 
large on these matters. To endure toils and hardships in 
attacking an enemy's city is no new thin?; it is usual. 
What I am going to mention affords' a proof of resentment 
and implacable hatred : Hannibal, with a powerful army of 
horse and foot, assaulted their camp, and got possession of 
a part of it. The greatness of their danger did not in the 
least dispose them to drop the siege. Crossing the Vultnr- 
nus, he laid waste the territory of Cales with fire: such a 
severe calamity of their allies called them not away. He 
ordered his troops to march in hostile array to the city of 
Rome itself: this storm, ready to burst an. their heads, they 
likewise slighted. Passing the Anio, he encamped within 
three miles of Rome, and at last advanced to tjie very 
walls and gates, showing a determinati6n to deprive them 
of their city, unless they quitted Capua. They did not 
quit it. Wild beasts, inflamed with tlind fury and rage, 
you may draw away to the assistance of their young, if yon 
go up to their dens and cubs. As to the Romans, not the 
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blockade of Rome, nor their wires and children, whose 
latnentations might almost be beard even here, not their 
altars, their houses, the teimples of theit gods, and the sep- 
ulchres of their ancestors profaned and violated, could draw 
them away from Capna ; so keen are their wishes to bring 
us to punishment, so eager their thirst for our blood. An<L 
perhaps, not without reason; for we, on our parts, would 
have done the same had fortune given us the power. 
Wherefore, since the immortal gods have determined other- 
"wi^, and though I ought not to decline death j yet while I 
am free, while I am master of myself, I can, by a death 
both honourable and easy, avoid the tortures and indignities 
which the enemy hopes to inflict on me. Never will 1 see 
Appius Claudius and Gtuintus Fulvins puffed up with the 
insolence of victory ; nor will I be dragged in chains through 
the city of Rome as a spectacle in their triumph, that I may 
afterward, either in a dungeon or tied to a stake, have my 
back mangled with stripes, and submit my neck to a Rom&s 
axe ; never will I see my native city demolished and reduced 
to ashes, nor the Gampanidn matrons and virgins dragged 
to violation. Alba, from whence they themselves sprung, 
they razed from the foundation, that no monument of their 
extraction or origin might exist. Can 1 believe that they 
will spate Capua, a^inst which they are more violently 
incensed than against Carthage 1 Whosoever of you, then, 
are disposed to yield to destiny, before they become specta- 
tors of so many scenes of such horrid kinds, for thes^Ha 
banquet is orepared, and ready this day, at my house. 
When you shall h^ive indulged plentifully m food an^ wine, 
the same cup that will be giveu to me shall ^o round. That 
cup will save our bodies from torture, our mmds from insult, 
our eyes and ears from the sight and hearing of all the 
cruelties and indignities that await the conquered. There^ 
will be persons in readiness to throw our lifeless bodies oa 
a large pile kindled in the courtyard of the house. This 
way alone conducts us to death with honour and freedom. 
Our enemies themselves will admire our courage, and Han>- 
nibal will be convinced that the allies, whom he deserted 
and betra3red, were men of determined valour.** 
14. More approved of the propwwil coj^taU*®^ ^^ ^^^® speech 



of Vibius than had resolution to adopPr f he greater pwl 
of the senate conceiving hopes th^ \ ^\etne^<i7 ^' }^ 
Roman people, often experienced i^t ^^ w^ j\\sp^^^^^ might 
be extended even to their case, •^Vvjt^'^ VsS^u^ ^ ?^^«t* 
for that purpose, sent ambassadors t^tvpt TZ^k ^'^^T^k^t. 
Romans.*^ Shout twenty-seven ^ k leHIx^'lT^^^^^ 
ViHus to his house ; where, after^^^^^^l ^^^^v^S^Sl 
far as they could, banishing fron^ ^V"^^ % ^"^ V^^ N»m*»«* 
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feeling of the impending evil, they every one took the poisoiu 
They then broke up the meeting, gave their hands, took the 
last embrace, condoling with one another on their own fall^ 
and that of their country. Some remained there, in or4er to 
be burned together on one pile, and the rest retired to their 
several houses. Their veins were filled by the victuals and 
wine ; which circumstance retarded the efficacy of the poison, 
in hastening death, so that most of them lingered through 
that whole night, and part of the next day : however, they 
all expired before the gates were opened to the enemty- On 
the day following, the gateof Jupiter, which was opposite to 
the Roman camp, was opened by order of the procx>Dsul, and 
through it marched in one legion, and two confederate 
squamous, under the conunand of Caius Fulvius, lieutenant» 
general. His first care was to have ail the arms and weapons 
in the city brought to him ; then, placing guards at all the 
gates, to prevent an^ one going or being conveyed out, he 
secured the Carthaginian garrison, and ordered the Campa- 
nian senators to go into the camp to the Roman generals^ 
On their arrival there, they were -all immediately thrown 
into chains, and ordered to furnish the qnestors with an ac- 
count of what gold and silver they possessed. The gold 
amounted to seventy pounds weight, the silver to three thou- 
sand two hundred. Of the senators, twenty-five w^te sent 
to Gales, and twenty-eight to Teanum, to be kept in custody. 
These were the persons who appeared to have been chiefly 
in^rrumental in bringing about tne revolt from the Romans^ 
15. With respect to the punishment of the Campanian 
senate, Fulvius and Claudius could by no means agree. 
Claudius was inclined to favour their suit for pardon ; t)ie 
opinion of Fulvius was more severe. Appius therefore pro- 
posed that the entire determination of that matter should be 
removed to Rome ; observing, that it was highly reasonable 
that the senate should have an opportunity of inquiring 
whether they had "brought any of the Latine confederates, or 
of the municipal towns, to take part in their designs, and 
whether they had b^n assisted -by them in the war. Fulvius 
insisted that " it would be to the last degree improper that 
faithful allies should have their minds disturbed by dubious 
imputations, and be sul^ected to informers, who never scru- 
ple either what they say or do. Any inquiry of that kind 
therefore he was resolved to suppress and stifle," After this 
conversation they parted ; and Appius made no doubt that 
his colleague, though he spoke in this determined manner^ 
would yet, in a case of sucn importance, wait for letters from 
Rome. But Fulvius, apprehensive that his intention might 
be frustrated by that very means, dismissed the officers at- 
tending at his pavilion and ordered the military tribunes 
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and prefects. of the allies to give notice to two thousand cho- 
sen horsemen to be in readiness at the third trnmpet. With 
this body of horse he set out in the night for Teanum, and 
entering the gate at the first light, proceeded straight to the 
forum. The arrival of the horsemen having caused im- 
mediately a concourse of people, he ordered the Sidicinian 
magistrate to be summon^, and commanded him to bring 
forth the Campanians whom he had in custody. Accord- 
ingly they were ail brought forth, beaten with rods, and be- 
headed. From thence he rode away at full speed to Cales ; 
where, when he had taken his seat on the tribunal, and the 
lictors were binding the Oampanians to the stakes, a courier 
arriving in haste from Rome, delivered him a letter from 
Caius Calpurnius, the pretor, and a decree of the senate in 
their favour. A murmur immediately spread from the tri- 
bunal through the whole assembly, that the case of the Cam- 
|ianians was reserved for the cogfiiiance of the senate. Put- 
Yius, suspecting this to be so, when he received the letter, 
■ thrust it unopened into his bosom, and commanded the crier 
to order the lictor to proceed in his duty according to law. 
Thus those also who were at Cales suffered punishment. 
He then read the letter and the decree, when it could not ob- 
struct the business already finished, and which had been 
harried on lest it might be obstructed. When Fulvius was 
rising from his seat, Taurea Jubellius, a Campanian, making 
his way through the middle of the city aud of the crowd, 
called on him by name. Fulvius, wondering what his busi- 
ness wi^h him might be, resumed his seat ; on which the 
other said, " Order me also to be put to death, that you may 
boast of having killed a braver man than yourself." Fulvius 
said that " the man had certainly lost his reason," ^nd ob- 
served besides, that " if he were inclined to comply with his 
desire, he was now restrained by a decree of the senate." 
Jnt>ellius on this exclaimed: " Since, after seeing my coun- 
try reduced to captivity, after losing my friends and relations, 
after having killed with my own hand my wife and children, 
to prevent their suffering any indigajty, I ^^ denied even 
the means of dying in the same manner W^^^^^^^^™^ cotm- 
trymen, let me seek from my own reanlo^^'^ * deliverance 
from this detested life;" and then staVjlAil»^'^^^®^^*^''*^^?- 
the breast, with a sword which he hajPlrtuC^'^^^^ nnder his 
garment, he fell lifeless at the genftv?? 5Li>l- .v 

16. Because not only the whol^^V^/^gS t^^^V^'t^'^i'te^^ 
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Calesy nor died by his own hand ; but that while he was, 
among>the rest, tied to a stake, and because the expressions 
which he loudly vociferated could not be well heard, amid 
the noise of the crowd, Flaccus had ordered silence to be 
made, and that then Taurea uttered the words before men- 
tioned : that " he, a man of coosummate valour, was to be 
put to death by one his inferior in courage !" that, on his 
saying this, the crier, by order of the procoUsul, pronounced 
aloud this order: '- Lictin', apply the rods to the man of 
valour, and on him first execute the law." Some writers 
assert also that he read the decree of ihe senate before he be- 
headed the priscmers : but because there was an expression 
' annexed that, " if he judged proper, he should refer the bu- 
siness entire to the senate,'' he interoreted this as giving him 
authority to determine what he judged most conducive to 
the public good. From Oaks he returned to Capua, and 
received the submission of Atella and Calatia. In these 
towns also, the persons who had been in the management 
of affairs were punished. On the whole, eighty of the prin^- 

Eal members of the senate were put to death, and about three 
undred Campanian noises were thrown into prison. The 
rest, being «ent into several of the cities of the Latine con- 
federates, to be kept in custody, perished by various means.' 
The whole remaming muUitude of Campanian citizens 
were ordered to be sold. How to dispose of the town and 
its territory remained to be considered: and here^many 
were of opmion that a city, so hostile in disposition, so near 
the Roman borders, «ad so formidably powmul, o^ht to be 
demolished. However, the consideration of immediate 
utility prevailed; and, on account of the soil, which was 
well known to be endued with a fertility qualifying it for 
every kind of cultivation, and beyond any other in Italy, the 
city was preserved, to be a kind of settlement of husband- 
men. For the purpose of peopling the same, all those of ils 
^former inhabitimts who had not become citizens, together 
with the freedmen,. dealers, and .tradesmen, were ordered to 
remain; the land and public buildings became the property 
of the Roman pec^le. It was, however, determined, that 
Capua should have no other privilege of a city than the be- 
ing inhabited ; no system of civil politjr, no assembly of a 
senate or commons, no magistrates ; for it was supposed that 
a muUitude, without a public council, without a ruling head, 
participating in no common rights, would be incapable of 
forming designs in concert. It was further ordained, that 
the administration of justice should be conducted by a pre- 
fect, to be sent yearly from Rome. In this manner were the 
ajairs of Capua adjtisted, with a policy in every particular 
commendable. Severe and speedy punishment was inflict 
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ed on the moet guilty ; the popolace were dispersed beyond 
all hopeof return : but no passionate resentment was vented, 
in fire and devastation, on the unoffending houses and walls. 
There was impressed on the minds of all the allies an ad- 
vantageous opmion of Roman clemency, in the sparing of 
this very celebrated and opulent city, the demolition of 
which would have deeply afflicted, not only all Campania, 
but every state in its neig|ibourhood. This conduct extorted 
also from the enemy a full acknowledgment of the power of 
the Romans to punish faithless allies : while they were con- 
vinced how utterly inadequate the aoility of Hannibal was 
to afford them the protection engaged for. 

17. The attention of the senate being no longer necessary 
to the business of Capua, they decreed to Claudius Nero six 
thousand foot and three hundred horse, to be chosen by him- 
self out of those two legions which he had commanded at 
that place, with a like number of foot, and eight hundred 
horse of the confederate Latioes. This army he embarked 
at Puteoli, and carried over to Spain. When the fleet aF- 
rivcd at Tarraco, he disembarked the troops, hauled the 
ships on shore, and, to augment his numbers, armed the 
marines; then, marching to the river Iberus, and receiving 
-the forces then with Titus Fonteius and Lucius Marci us, he 
proceeded towards the enemy. Hasdrubal, son of Hamil- 
car, was at this time encamped in Ausetania, at a place 
ealle^ the Black Stones, between the towns of Illiturgi and 
Mentissa — a valley surrounded by hills and woods, the en- 
trances to which were seized by Nero. In order to extricate 
himself, Hasdrubal sent a messenger with the wand ot 
peace, engaging that, if he were alloi^ed to depart, he would 
entirely evacuate Spain. This proposal the Roman received 
with joy. The Carthaginians then rejiuested that a confer- 
ence might be held, in order to settle in writing the rules to 
be observed respecting the surrender of the citadels of the 
several towns, and the appointment of a dajr whereon^ the 
garrisons were to be withdrawn, removing without obstruc- 
tion every thing that belcmged to them. .This request beln^ 
complied with, Hasdrubal gave orders that as soon as it 
should begin to §row dark, that pan of his army least calcu- 
lated for expeditious movements, should £;et out of the defile 
as they were able : particular care, ho'WAveTv"'^^* taken that 
ffreat numbers should not leave \t Jv^^ ^l "beca^Jiie aiew 




and difficult paths. Next day th^ ^>V \\^^*^J?ae^5 ""a^vS^U 
Imt the whole of it was purpisel^ ^^\^l!^fli "^^^^^ 
speakmg and writing abundance ^Xu^^'^^^S^Ut^^ 
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the next. He thus gained the space of the foilowhig niftht 
alsQ, to send out more of his troops, and even the next jby 
did not conclude the business. In this manner several davs 
were passed in openly debating on the conditions, and tne 
nights in privately sending on the Carthaginians; so that 
when the greater part of his troops had got clear, his sin- 
cerity decreasing along with his fears, he refosed to abide 
by what he himself had proposed. And now almost the 
whole of the infantry had made their way ont of Uie defile, 
wheo, at the dawn of day, a thick fog overspread both that 
and all the adjacent plams ; which liasdmbal perceiving, 
sent to Nero to defer the conSference until the next morning, 
alleging that this was a day on which the Carthaginians 
were prohibited by their religion from transacting any seri- 
ous business. Even this raised no suspicion of deceit 
Hasdrubal, having obtained the indulgence he had demand- 
ed, instantly quitted the camp with his cavalry and elephants, 
and, without causing any alarm, gained a place of safety. 
About the fourth hour, the fog being dispersed by the sun, 
the day cleared up, and showed to the .Romans the enemyHt 
deserted camp. Then, al last, Nero became acquainted with 
Carthaginian perfidy, and was so provoked at having thus 
been daped, that he set out directly in pursuit of the retreat- 
ing enemy, determined to bring him tp an en^gement : but 
the other eluded all his endeavours. Some skirmishes, how- 
ever, took place between the rear of the Carthaginians and 
the advanced guard of the Romans. 

18. Meanwhile, those Spanish states which, after the late 
disaster, had abandoned the cause ai the Romans, did not 
return to their alliance, but no others had lately deserted 
them. At Rome, since the recovery ^f Capua, the senate 
and people gaw not more earnest attention to the affiiirs of 
Italy, than to those of Spain ; they therefore determined to 
augment the army there, and to scaid a general to command 
it. Bat it was not so easy to agree on the person to be sent, 
as it was to perceive that extraordinary care ought to be em- 
ployed in the choice of one to be commissioned to such a 
charge, in which two most eminent commanders had fallen 
withm the space of thirty days, and where he was to supp^ 
the place of the two. Some named one, some another, until 
the resolution ivas at last adopted, of leaving it to the people 
in assemUy to elect a proconsul ror Spain | and the consuls 
accordingly proclaimed a day for the election^ It had been 
expected, at first^ that those who believed themselves quali* 
fied for such an important command, would become eandi* 
dates; and the failare of this expectation renei^ed the afiUe» 
lion of the public, for the severe blow which they had sus- 
tained, afid Hot the generals whom they had lost. Under 
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-tfiis dejeetioD of mind, akiost incapable of forming a judg- 
oient on tlie state of things, the people, nevertheless, on the 
day of election/ repaired to the field of Mars, where they 
fixed their eyes on the magistrates, watching the conntenan- 
ces of the^verai men of the greatest eminence, who only 
cast looks of perplexity one on another. And now, every 
one began witn added sorrow to remark, that their affairs 
were hopeless, and the cause of the public so desperate, that 
no one aared to accept the commana in Spain ; when, on a 
sadden, Pnblios Ooradias Scipio, ason oi Publias, who was 
killed in Spain, being then aooot the age of twenty-foar. 
went np to an eminence, from whence he could be seen, and 
declared himself a candidate. The eyes of the whole as- 
sembly were instantly turned on him, and universal accla- 
mations testified hopes and presages of prosperity and success 
to his commission. Orders were given that they should im- 
mediately proceed to give their suffrages, when not only 
erery century, without exception, bat every individual, voted 
that Publius Scipio should have the command in Spain. 
Whoi the business was Wished, and the vehemence and 
ardoar of their emotions had subsided, a sadden silence en- 
sued : and they now began to reflect on the strange manner 
in which they had acted, governing themselves rather by 
^rtial inclination than byjadgment. His early age was 
the principal cause of their uneasiness; while some, at the 
same time, conceived terrible apprehen^ons from the for- 
tane attending his house, and even from his name. The 
two families Ee belonged to were then in mourning ; and he 
was to set out for a province where he must carij on his 
operations between the tombs of his fa^er and of his ancle. 
19. When he perceived that, after going through the busi- 
ness with such alacrity of zeal, the people were yet impress- 
ed with solicitude and anxietv, he summoned an assembly, 
and there enlarged on the subject of his years, on the com- 
mand intrusted to him, and the war to be carried on ; a^ 
this he did with such magnanimity ^d elevation of sentt- 
ment, as to rekindle and renew the ardoar which had sob- 
mded, and to fill the peorie with ^JLoter confidence than 
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design of bringing men to execute Itis onleis and «ehenet 
without hesitation, as if they were directed by the responses 
of an oracle. To prepare their minds for this, he nerer 
transacted any business, pnblic or prirate, from the Tery mo- 
ment of assaming the manly grown, withoat first goukg to 
the capitol, walking into the temple, and sitting there for 
some time : generally alone and in some retired spot. This 
custom, wnich was observed by him throngh the whole 
course of his life, made several p^ple wire credit to a 
notion which was then propagated emiec^ his own con- 

. trivance or hj some nhlmown author/that he was of divine 
extraction : like to the fable formerly told of Alexander the 
Great. Tne fictipn went, that he> was begotten t^ a huge 
serpent ; in which form the prodigy, it was said, had been very 
often seen in his mother's chamber, and on nCople's coming 
in, glided away suddenly, and disappeaj ^d. | These miracu- 
lous stories he himself never discourageoTmit rather artfully 
countenanced, neither ccmtradicting any thing of the kind, 
nor absolotehr affirmins it. Many ower remarkable incidents 
in respect of this youth, some real, and others fictitious, had 
procured for him a degree of admiration surpassing what 
was due to any human bein? ; and these were the motives 
Which then induced the public to intrust him, at so unripe 
an affe, with the conduct of so momentous a business as that 
to which he had aspired. Tp the remains tji the whole ar- 
my, still in Spain, and the forces carried thither from Puteo- 
li with Clauaius Nero, were added ten, thousand foot and 
one thousand horse ; and Marcus Junius Silanus, prqpretor, 
was sent with him to assist in the management of affidrs. 

. Thus, setting sail from Ostia, on the Tiber, with a fleet of 
thirty ships, which were all quinqueremes, and coasting 
along the shore of the Tuscan sea, the Alps, and the (Gallic 
gulf; and then doubling the promontory of Pyrene, he dis- 
embarked his forces at Emporium, a city of Oreess, who 

. came originally from PhocsBa. Thence, having ordered 
the fleet to follow, he marched by land to Tarraco, and 
there held a convention of all the allies ; for, on the news of 
his arrival, embassies had pouped in from every state of the 
province. Here he ordered the ships to be laid up on 
i^ore, after sending back four triremes of the Massilians, 
which had, out of respect, accompanied him from home. 
He then applied himself to giving answers to the embassies 
of the several states, whose minds nad been held in suspense 
1^ the succession c^ so many various events; and this he 
performed with much di^ty of spirit, resulting from a 
thorough confidence in his own abilities ; but, at the same 
time, not one presumptuous word fell from him, and, in 
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'titur tfaiAg whieh he said, there appeared at oace the gre^ 
est eleyation of sentiment, and the greatest candour. 

90. Leaying Tarraco, he vi^ted the several states of thi. 
allies, and the winter-quarters of the army. Here he be- 
atoweid much praise on the soldiers, for naving, after all 
their sufferings, ia two such dreadful disasters succeeding 
one another, still retained possession of the provihce, not 
allowing the enemy to derive &nv advantage from their suc- 
cess, but excluding them entirely from the country on the 
hither side of the Iberns,afid honourably secaring the safety 
of the allies, llarcius he kept near himself, and treated 
with him on terms so highly honourable, as plainly demon- 
strated that be feared nothing less than that any one might 
eclipse his own glory. Silanus then succeeded in the room 
of Nero, and the troops lately arrived went into winter- 

auarters. Scipio having, without loss of time, repaired to 
le places where his presence was requisite, and finished 
the business there to be done, returned to Tarraco. The 
«nemy were by this time possessed with an opinion of Scipio 
not inferior to that entertained by his own countrymen and 
the allies ; and they felt, moreover, a kind of foreboding of 
what was to come, whicn fthe less able they were to account 
for apprehensions q^ whicn no cause appeared) impressed 
the greater dread on their minds. They had gone mto winter- 
onarters in different parts of the country : Hasdrubal, son of 
Oisgo, at Gades, on the ocean; Mago in the inland- parts, 
ihe greatest part of his troops beine stationed above the pass 
of Castnlo; and Easdrubal, son of Uamilcar, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sagontum, on the banks of the Iberus. Towards 
the end^of that summer wherein Capua was taken, and 
Scipio eame into Spain, a Carthaginian fleet, which was 
called over from Sicily to Tarentnm to cut off the supplies 
of Ihe Roman garrison in the citadel, shut up indeed every 
access to it by sea, but, by lying there too long,^ caused a 
greater seareity among their friends than among the enemy : 
for the quantity of com that could be brought into the town 
ah>ng the coasts, which were kept in awe, and throueh the 
pcMts, which were kept open by the power of the Carthagin- 
ian fleet, was not equal to the consumption of the fleet it- 
eelf, crowded as it wa^ with a mixed multitude of pebple of 
every description; and while the garrisoQ <^ ^^® citad^ 
being few in number, could ^pport themse^^®* out of the 
magazines previously formed witKrvw ««v importaUon, all 
that could be brought in was too UiiV^* *!2L«etthe demands 
of the Tarentines and the fleet i^^^^ ^Xe ^'^ ^^ ^ 
away, which gave greater satisfa^t \^^ ^ ^t5 coming hi^ 
done, but produced very little ^:Vt:»*«^c ««**^^*» ^* 
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-when tke naval force was removed^ bo more com could te 

broagbt in. 

91, Towards the close of this summer Marcos MarceUas 
having retamed to Rome from bis province of Sicily, tke 
pretor, Caius Calpumius, assembled the senate in the tea- 
pie of Bellona, to give him audience. Here,^ after ezpati»- 
ting on the services which he had performed, and complain- 
ing in mild terms, not more on his own account than on. that 
of his soldiers, that though he had completed all the business 
of the province, he had not been allowed to briiiff home the 
army, he requested permission to enter the city m triumph. 
This occasioned a long debate, wherein it was urged on (me 
side that, aAer they had in bis abs^ice decreed a sappliea- 
tion and a thanksgiving to the immortal gods in his behalf^ 
and for services nappily accomplished, the refusing him 
a triumph when he appeared to demand it would imply 
an inconsistency ; and, on the other, that, as they had at^ 
creed that he should give up the comsiand of the army to a 
successor, (which kind of decree was never passed, unless 
when war still subsisted in tbe province,) there would be bo 
less inconsistency in voting him a triumph, as if the war 
were c(»icluded, and while the troops, who could best testier 
whether he merited that honour or n^, were in a^ distant 
country. The matter was at len^h compromised, with a 
decree that he should enter the city in ovation. The ple- 
beian tribunes, by direction of the senate, proposed lo the 
people the issuing of an order that Marcus Marc^us should 
enjoy the authority of a general during. the day on which he 
should pass through Rome in ovation. On the day preced- 
ing that of bis entrance, he triumphed on the Alban mount; 
and, in his ovation, had great abundance of spoils borne 
before him into the city. Together with a model, repre- 
senting the captured city of Syracuse, were carried in pro- 
cession the catapultas, balistas, and every other kind of engine 
ttsed in war. Likewise, the valuable ornaments collected by 
their kings, at vast expense, during a loUg continuance of 
peace ; abundance of wrought silver and brass ; furniture of 
various kinds; precious garments; and a great number of 
remarkablv fine statues, with which kind of (»maments Sy- 
racuse had ahounded as much as any of the^Qrecian cities. 
Eight elephants were also led in his train, as an emblem of 
his victory over the Carthaginians; and what formed not 
the least attractive part of the show, he was preceded by 
Sosis the Syracusan, and Mericus the Spaniard, witk 
crowns of gold on their heads; the former of whom had 

Soided the Romans into Syracuse by night, the other had 
elivered the island and its garrison into their hands. To 
both of these the freedom of the state was granted, and t» 
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cack &v« hundred acres of land. The portioB intended for 
Sosis was ordered to be given to him in the territory of Sy- 
racuse, oat of the estates whi^h had belonged either to the 
kings or to the enemies of the Roman peOTle, with any house 
that he should choose of those which had belonged to per- 
sons punished according to the laws of war. Merlcus, and * 
the Spaniards who came over with him, were to have a 
city and lands allotted to Ihem, in some of those parts of 
Sicily which had revolted from the Romans ; and Marcius 
Cornelius was commissioned to assign these to them 
wherever he should judge proper. Fourliundred acres of 
land in the same country were de<ireed to Belligenes, by 
whose persuasions Mericus had been prevailed on to secede 
from the Carthaginians over to the Romans. After the, de- 
parture of Marcellus from Sicily, a Carthaginian fleet land- 
ed^ight thousand foot and three thousand Numidian horse, 
who were soon joined by the Murganiians ; and their re- 
volt was followed by that of Uybla, and '^veral other cities , 
of less note. The Numidians, headed by Mutines, makins^ 
excursions through every part of the island, wasted witE . 
fire and sword the lands of those who were in alliance with 
Rome. Besides these untoward circumstances, the Roman 
troops, being incensed partly because they had been for- 
bidden to winter in towns, became very remiss in their 
duty, and wanted rather a leader thau inclination for a mu- 
tiny. In the midst of these difficulties the pretor, Marcus . 
Cornelius, by sometimes soothing, sometimes reproving the 
soldiers, brought them to a calmer temper, and also reduced 
to submission all the states which had revolted ; out of which 
he assigned Murgantiato those Spaniards who were entitled 
to a citv and lands by the senate's decree. 

22. As both the consuls were employed in the one province 
of Apulia, and as the danger to be apprehended from Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians was not aiminished, they were 
ordered to cast lots for Apulia and Macedonia as their prov- 
inces. Macedonia fell to^Sulpiclus, and he succeeded'm the 
room of Laevinus. Fulvius was called to Rome to presmc 
at the elections ; and, holding an assenablv tb® 'J^^^tS?' T^ 
turian century, being the first to vote, Xxud^eA 'Xi^'o^ - ^^ 




, to 

words, and that the century which K^V^^^^tA^^wiv^VvCR*\«^V^^ 
back. After the assembly had w^^J \^\^\''K^ <vv . cA^^"^^-* 
lence to knowwhat he intended irC^Cn ^O^^^^i? C'^^c»^^^^^ 
•If from accepting the oflice on ^ ^i^ ^""jfT K^* 



h«i eres ; observing that " it would be shamele» presan^ 
tioQ m a pilot, or a general, who was obliged to transact &b 
own proper business by the help of other people's eyes, to 
«xpect that the lives and forttmes of men shouM be commit- 
tea to his charae : wherefore he requested the consul to order 
the younger Veturian centary to be called back to vote anew, 
and to recollect, while they were electing consols, the war 
that subsisted in Italy, with the present exigences of the com^ 
mon wealth *, and that people's ears were scarcely yet relieved 
from the noise and tumult raised by the enemy; when a few 
months ago they lay close to the walls of Rome." Here he 
was interrupted by the century, who one and all cried oat 
that they woald not alter thei^ vote. Torqnatns then re- 
plied, *' Should I become consul, neither shall I be able to 
endure your behaviour nor you my government : go back, 
then, and vote again ; and consider that there is a Carthagi- 
nian war subsisting in Italy, and that the leader of your ene- 
mies is EUinnibal." The century, then, moved by the an- 
thority of the man, and the murmurs of approbation express- 
ed by all around, besought Titus to summon the elder veto* ' 
riaa century, a»' they wished to confer with persons older 
than themselves, and to be directed by th^m in their choice 
of consuls. The elder Veturian century w^s accordingly 
summoned, and time was allowed for the others to confer 
with them, apart from the crowd, in: the enclosure of the vo- 
ters. The elders said that there were three proper objects 
for their consideration, two of whom had already passed 
through a full course of publie honours, Gtuintus Pabiosand 
Marcus Marcellus : that if they had a particular wish to elect 
a consul yet untried against the Carthaginians, there was 
Marcus Valerius Laevinus, who had conducted the war 
against King Philip, both on land and sea, with extraordina- 
ry succe^. They accordingly consulted together respect- 
ing those three ; and the elders being dismissed, the youngei 
century proceeded to vote. They named as consuls Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus, whose character then shone in full 
splendour, in consequence of his glorious conquest of Sicily, 
and Marcus Valerius, both absent;— and were followed by 
all the rest of the centuries. Men may ridicule the admirers 
of aficient times, but I shall ever remain persuaded, that 
even though there should exist a republic of philosophers, 
such as speculative men are fond of forming in imagination, 
but which never was known, yet there could not be produced 
either a nobility of more solid judgment, and of more unam- 
bitious tempers, nor a populace guided by sounder moral 
principles, than were these of whom I speak. That a cen- 
tury of young men should wish to consult their elaers on the 
choice of a person to whom they were to intrust the govern- 
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i by ^eir vote, appears indeed at present scarcely credi- 
l>ie; but it is because, in the fashion of this age, even sons 
slight and disregard the counselof their parents. 

S3. They then proceeded to the election of pretors ; and 
PnbHus JVian litis Volso, Lncins Manlins Acidinns, Cains 
Letorins, and Lncins Cincins Alinventns, were chosen. It 
hapvpened that, jnst as the elections were finished, an account 
arrived that Titns Otacilins, whom the people would prob- 
ably have- appointed consul, in his absence, together with 
Titus Manlius, if the coarse of the election had not been in- 
terrupted, had died in Sicily. The games of Apollo had 
been celebrated the year before, and, on the propc^al of the 
pretor Calpumius, that they should be performed this yeas 
also, a decree was made by the senate that they should be 
celebrated annually for ever. This year several prodigies 
were seen and reported. At the temple of Concora a statue 
of Victor3s whicn stood on the summit of the roof, being 
struck bv lightning, and shaken at its base, fell ana stuck 
among the ensigns of the goddess which were on the pedi- 
ment. From Anagnia and Fregella reports were brought 
that a wall and some gates were by the like means thrown 
down; that, in the forum of Sudertum, streams of blood ran 
for a whole day ; that a shower of stones fell at Eretum ; and 
that at Reate a mule had produced a foal. These prodigies 
were expiated with the greater victims; the people were or- 
deted to perform a supplication of one day's continuance to 
av<ert the wrath of the gods, and the nine days* festival was 
solemnized. Several of the public priests died this year, and 
new ones were appointed in their places. In the toom of 
Marcus ^milius Numida, decemvir of religious affairs, was 
sabstituted Marcus iEmilius Lepidus ; in the room of Mar- 
cus Pomponius Matho, pontiff, Caius Livius: and in the " 
room of Spurius Carvilius Maximus, augur, Marcus Ser- 
viiius. Because Titus Otacilius Crassus, who was a pontiff, 
. died after the conclusion of the year, there was no nomina- 
tion o€ any person to bis place. Caius Claudius, flamen of 
Jupiter, because he had committed spme irregularity in the 
distribution of the entrails, resigned the office* 

34. About this time, Marcus Vale^lITl^^^^T» -^ 
havmg first sounded the dispositions of n^trfi»^^*'?^ ^^ ^\ 
secret conferences, came with some ij ^^ vTvflS vo acovmcit 
of the ^tolians, which had been l>v^^\\t ^T . V^^^^'"''^^ vlSl 
this purpose. Here, to convince^^f^V^O^jS^V :^e ^'^V^^l 
frtate of t^e affairs of Italy and Sici}t\^^°^oi a\i*^''^ ?aaSI 
terms on the reduction of Capu^ iVy^^^ ^^^"^c^^^^ ^^^\ 
tlMt " the Romans inherited, ev^^^K ^ \^ f^i e^^ 
tors, a constant disposition to sti^^ ^v^^^\ ^ ^.^X ^e^-^^^ ^LflS* to 
Iks; some of whom they had n2> "" "^" 
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equal pritil^^ with themsclycs^ and others vere sop p ort wi 
oy them in snch situations that they chose rather to be aiiietf 
tnan fellow-citizens : that the ^tolians woo Id be held by 
them in the higher degree of estimation on acconnt that 
they would be the first, of all the nations separated frana 
them by the sea, who united with them in friendship: that 
Philip and the Macedonians were trouUesome nei|hbonrs : 
but that he had already broken their strength and spirits, ana 
was determined to reduce them so low, that they snould not 
only evacuate those cities of which they had forcibly de« 
prired the ^tolians, but should find Macedonia itself an 
uneasy residence. As to the Acamanians, whose dismem* 
berment from their bodr gave the JEtoKans much conceni, 
he engaged to replace them under the former charter of obe- 
dience to. their authority and jurisdiction." These asser- 
tions and promises of the Roman ^neral, Scopas, who was 
then pretor of the nation, and Donmachus, a principal man 
amone the JEtolians, confirmed by their own authority ; and 
therefore, with the less reserve, and greater assurance of 
gaining belief^ extolled the power and exalted reputation of 
the Roman people. However, that which had the greatest 
influence was the hope of recovering Acamania. Tne par* 
ticulars were accordingly reduced to writing, on which uiey 
were to join in a treaty of alliance and friendship with the 
Roman people ; and a clause was added, that " if it was 
agreeable toiheir own wish^ the Eleans and Lacedemonians 
should be included on the same terms of friendship, and 
also Attains; Pleuratus, and Scerdilsdus/' Attains was 
king 6f Asia, the others of Thrace and lUyria. The terms 
of the treaty were, that ** the JEtolians should immediately 
• commence war against Philip on land : that the Romans 
should assist them with not less than twenty ships of five 
banks of oars : that, of aA the cities (hat should be taken as 
&r as Corcyra, beginning from iEtolia, the buildings of 
every description, together with the lands thereunto belong- 
ing, should be the property of the uEtolians: all other booty, 
of what kind soever, to be given up to the Romans : that the 
Romans should use their endeavours to secure to the JStoU* 
ans the possession of Acamania: that, if the JEtolians 
should make peace with Philip, an article should be insert- - 
Mi in the treaty declariog itralid only on condition that 
Philip should refirain from committing hostilities on the Ro* 
mans, their allies, or any under their dominion: in like 
manner, if the Roman people should form an alliaoce witk 
the kin^, that they should take care not to allow him a right 
of makmg war on the JEtolians and theirallies." Such wis 
the purport of the negotiation entered into by the above- 
named powers, two copies of which were made two yen» 
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mlleri aftd deposited, one by tke Romans, in'the capitol, aad 
tiie other by the JStolians, at.Olyrapia, that these consecra- 
ted records might bear evidence or its contents. This de- 
lay arose from the ^tolian ambassadors haying been too 
Icmg detained at Rome, which, however, was no impediment 
to the business of tbe war; for the ^tolians immediately 
commenced . hostilities against Philip, while Laevinos at- 
tacked Zacynthns, a small island near the coast of iBtolia, 
which has one city of the same name with itself. This, ex- 
cepting the eitad^ he reduced by storm ; and taking from 
the Acamaniana ^aiadsB and Nasus, put them into the 
bands of the iStoliaas. Judging that Philip was now suffi- 
ciently embroiled in war with his neighbours to prevent his 
thinking of Italy, the Carthaginians, and his compact with 
HannilMil, heretired to Corcyra. 

9S. Philip received the account of the defection of the 
JEtolians at Peila, where he had fixed his residence for the 
winter. As he was to move his army into Greece in the be- 
ginning' of the next spring, he determined to strike terror 
mto the Ulyrians, and the cities in thatiquarter, in return for 
the alarms which they had caused to him, so that they should 
leave Macedonia nnmolested during his alMence : accord- 
ingly, he undertook a sudden expedition aeainst the territo- 
ries of Oricam and Apollonian. The Apolionians who 
eame ont to meet him he compelled to iy with dismay into 
their city; then, after ravaging the frontiers of Illyrlcnai, 
he pursued his route with the same degree of expedition into 
Peiagonia, where he took Sintia, a town belonging to the 
Dar&nians, and which would have afforded them a passage 
into Macedonia. Having finished this business with all ooe- 
cihle speed, he turned his thoughts Co the war which he aad 
to maintain against the ^toiians and the Romans in con- 
junction, and marched down through Pelagonia, Lyncos, 
and Bottiaea into Thessaly, in hopes that many of these states 
might be prevailed on to join him in support of the war 
with the ^tolians. Leaving therefore at the narrow en- 
trance of Thessaly one of bis generals, named Perseus, with 
four thousand soldiers to seeare the pasa against the ^to- 
lians, he went himself at the head of hi» army, before he 
ahonUl be engaged by more impottatot bttS^'^^^fSJ?? ^^ 
donia, and thence into Thrace aifcAxii^»' ^^ ^*^'^ 
had been accustomed, whenever tJr ^ ^ t\*^^«??^^**l^ 
In a foreign war, and (kt km^^^ ^^'l^-n^^^'l^S tl^ 
incursi<^into kacedpaia: h^""^ U% ^^^S ^^^U^S 
the country about Phr^gaDdtic.^ ^^VUf^f ^V^^^ '^ot^llSS\ea. 
Jamphorina, the capital aud i^^^^^^,,A^\^^^'^t.^ 
Scopas, when he learned thm t^t^^^ \^x «f l^^^C^ «xT^ 
and was employed 
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yoimg tnen of the iBu>liaits,'aaid preftai^ to eat r^ kosttlities 
into Acaraania. This natiop, ccHiflcioits of tbeir ioabllity to 
i>ppose hinii seeing too that the cities of v£nia4s and Nasas 
were already lost, and that they were besides threatened with 
an invasion by the Romans, formed a plan of action dicta- 
ted by passion rather than by prudence. Their wives, chH- 
dren, and all persons above the age of sixty years, thev sent 
away into the neighbouring states of Epirus: while all from 
fifteen to sUty bound themselves to each other by an oath to 
march against the enemy, and not to return home unless vic- 
torious; framing a dreadful eseeralion on snch of their 
countrymen as should receive into their city or house, or 
admit to their table or fireside, any one who liad given way 
to the foe, or quitted his post in battle. Th^y addressed aiso 
a most- solemn obtestation, of the same pofporl, to the states 
with whom they had an intercourse ; breeching at the same 
time the Epirotes to inter in cne common tomb sueh of their 
men as should fall in battle, and to fix this epitaph over their 

§ raves : " Here lie the Acarnanians, who diea fighting in 
efence of tbeir country, against the violence and injustice; 
of the ^colians." With mmds highly inilamed by these and 
such like means, they encamped in the exti^me border of 
their country, on the side where they expected the enemy ; 
and by the d^patches which^hey sent to Pluiip, representing 
the great danger that threatened them, obliged him to drop the 
prosecution of the designs in which he was engaged, alihougfa 
Jamphorina had already capitulated, and all his affairs were 
in a prosperous train. The enterprise intended l^ the JSto- 
lians was postponed, first on tbeir hearing of the association 
entered into bv the Acarnanians ; and, ailerward, on the 
news of Philip^s approach, which madethem even draw back 
into the interior parts of their own "country. Philip, how- 
ever, though he had hastened by long marches to prevent the 
Acarnanians beinir overwhelm^, yet did not advance fur- 
ther than I>ioA, whence, on hearing that the ^toHans had 
retired from Acamania, he also removed to Pella. 

36. Early in- the spring Lesvinns set sail from Corcyxa, 
and, doubling the cape of Leucate, came to Naupactum, 
whence he sent notice that he was proceeding to Anticyra, 
in order that Scopas and the iEtoIians might be there to 
• join him. Anticyri stands in Locris, on th^ left hand<Mi 
entering the Corinthian ^ulf; and the mairoh thither by land 
is short, as is the passage by sea, from Naupactum. b 
about three days after this, the siege of that town yras com- 
menced by the cbmbined forces ; but the attack on the side 
next the sea was the more difficult to be withstood, because 
there were on board the fleet engines and machines of every - 
wrt; and, besides, the assailants were Romans. In a few ' 
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-days, tiierefore, the citjf capitoiated, and was given vp m 
Ihe ^tolians. The spoil, according to compact» fell to tlie 
Bomans. Here Z^vmns received a letter, acquainting him 
that he had been declared consul in his absence, and that 
Poblias Sulpicitts was coming to succeed him in the com- 
mand of the fleeL But he was seized by a tedious sicknesB, 
which delayed his retom to ftome longer than anv one 
wished. Marcus Marcel]u& entering on the consolsnip on 
the ides of March, [A. U. C. 542. B. C. 210,] held on the 
same day a meeting of the senate, merely for form's sake, 
for he declared that " he would introduce nothing respecting, 
the state of the commonwealth, or the distribution of the' 
province^ in the absence of his colleague. That he under* 
«tood that there were great numbers of Sicilians in the 
neighbourhood of the city, at (he country houses of persons 
who wish<;d to depreciate nis character; and, so £iir was he 
from hindering an open publication of the charges fabrica- 
ted and circulated by his enemies, that he wouldhave given 
them instantly an opportunity of layine such charges tefore 
the senate, were it oot that they pretended some kind of fear 
to speak of a consul in the absence of -his colleague. That, 
however, when Laevinus arrivecL he would certainly suffer 
no business to be transacted before the Sicilians were in* 
troduced to an audience of the senate. That Marcus Cor- 
nelius had made a kind of levy through all Sicily, for the 
purpose of sending to Rome the greater number of com- 
plaints against him ; and that the same person, with a view 
to injure his reflation, had by letters filled the city with 
fhlse representations of war still subsisting in Sicily^*' The 
consults behaviour on that day made people conceive a good 

S»inion of the moderation of his textoper. He then adjourned 
e senate, and it was expected that there would be almost 
a total suspension of every kind of business until the return 
of the other consuL Want of employment, as usual, gave 
occasion to various murmurs among the populace; they 
made great complaint of ** the length of the war; of the de- 
vastation of the Country by Hannibal on all sides of the city; 
of Italy being exhausted by levies of men, and of the loss 
of armies happening almost every year; of consuls betng . 
now elected, who, both of them, had a passion for war ; men 
tao enterprising and daHng[, "^ho, [^ a ^^^^ ofprofound 
peace, were capable of exciting quati^oU 9SX^ vhetefoie there 
was the less reason to expect that A^Snfi tbe actual exists 
ience of hostillHea, they would i*"^^ ibe ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

27. These discourses were ij.^ i \>5 ?, ^^fv^S^ 
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tailty and the tyanking-hoiises, whieh are now called tbto 
Kew Banlcs, were in flames, in several places at onee. 
Next, the private Iraildings were eoosumed, (for the public 
halls were not then there,) with the prison, called the Glnat- 
ry, and the fish-market, also the old palace of Kin^p Noma, 
with difficulty the temple of Vesta was saved, prmcipally 
by the activity of thirteen slaves, who were afterward pur- , 
chased for the public, and discharged from servitude. The 
fire raged during a night and a &.y. There was Ito doubC 
of its being earned by human means, the flames blazing 
.out at the same moment, and at consideraHe distances. 
The consul, therefore, by direction of the senate, published 
a proclamation, that whoever discovered the persons that 
had occasioned the same, such discoverer should receive as a 
reward, if a freeman, a sum of money, if a slave, his liberty. 
Induced by this, a slave belonging to the Campanian family 
of the Calavil, by name Mannus, gave information, that 
*' his masters, and five other young Campanian noblemen, 
whose parents had been beheaded by Clnintus Fulvius, were 
the perpetrators of the deed, and that they would eflect the 
like destruction in various places, if they Were not put into 
confinement." On this they were taken* ihto custody, as 
Were also their slaves. At first they spoke with scorn of 
the informer and his discovery: they said "he had run 
away from his masters, in consequence of having been 
chastised the day before with a whipping j and, in a fit of 
resentment aiid iolly, had forged this charge, on the ground 
of an event merely accidental." But, wnen they were 
brought face to face with their accuser, and the instruments 
of their villany began to be examined by torture, in the 
middle of the forum, they all confessed their guilt ; and the 
masters, and their slaves who were privy to the design, 
were punished as they deserved. The informer received 
his liberty and twenty thousand asses.* The consul LaBvi- 
nus, as he passed by Capua, was surrounded by a multi- 
tude of the Campanians, who besought him, with tears, to 
give them permission to go to Rome, there to entreat the 
senate to suflfer themselves to be moved at length with com- 
passion ; and not to carry resentment so far as to their utter 
ruin, nor let the whole race of Campaniats be extirpate 
by Gtuintus Flaccus. Flaccus declared that "he had no 

eersonal quarrel whatsoever with the Campanians ; a puh^ 
c and hostile enmity he certaifily had, and should retain 
as lon|^ as he knew them to harbour the same sentiments 
towards the Roman people. There was not on earth,'' he 
said, "any race, or any state that bore a more inveterate 

* M<i U«^ 8d. 
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intred to the Roman name. The reason of his keepiiig 
them confined within the walls was, that when any of them 
contrived to get. out, ibev roamed about the country like 
wild beasts, tearing and slaying whatever fell in their way. 
Some had Oed to join Hannibal, others were gone to set 
Rome on fire, and the consul would find, in the half-burnt 
forum, the traces of Campanian villany. An attempt had 
heen made even on the temple of Vesta, on the sacred fire, 
«|d the fatal pledge of the Roman einpire* deposited in her 
shrine. For his part, he could by no means think it safe to 
allow the Campanians to enter the walls of Rome." - Laevi- 
HUB, however, ordered the Campanians to follow him thither; 
having first made them bind themselves by an oath to Flae- 
€us to return to Capua on the fifth day after receiving an 
answer from the senate. Surrounded by this train, and fol- 
lowed also by the Sicilians and .£tolians, who came out to 
meet him, he proceeded to Rome, bringing into the city, aa 
accusers of two men^ whose characters had been rendered 
illustrious by the conquest of two very celebrated cities, 
the parties whom they had vfinquished in war. Howevcf , 
both the consuls proposed, first to the consideration of the 
aenate, the state of the commonwealth, and the disposal of 
Iheprovinees. 

as, Laevinus then made a report of the state of Macedonia 
and Greece, Y>f the .£tolians, Acamanians, and Locrians, and 
of the i^ervices which he himself had performed there, on 
land and sea ; acquainting them that " Pnil^>, who came with 
an army against the ^tolians, had been driven back by him 
into Macedonia, and had retired into the iaterior parts ef 
his kingdom ; and that the legion might be brought home 
£rom thence, the fleet heing sufficient to prevent any attempt 
oi the king on Italv." This part of the ousiness which res- 
pected himself and the province where he had commanded, 
he went through alone : the questions relative to the distri- 
bution of the provinces were put by both consuls jointly. 
The senate decreed that " Italy and the war with Hannibal 
should be the province of one of the consuls; that the other 
should hare the command of the fleet lately under that of 
Titus Otacilius ; and, in conjunction ^itb the pretor, Luc^ 
Cincius, the government of Sicily »> The two armies de- 
J •^ ,u L — *i:„ .._ J* > and Gaul, consist- 

ions ^^ ^^'^ ^^"**^ 



creed to them^were those then in tl^ S^ and Gaul, consi*- 
ing of four legions. The two ,2^ t^( " ^ '- — 



• Ttita WM the ftmoas PaUadluaT^^^^^-^"^ been Vyro^^\J5j. 
JBneu from Troy, and preserved 4?J. aK^.A t»*irt«» *^**^ ^«,Slt^5L 
pie of Ve«ta. wiat it w^ so -«crSSK% ^t^'l^it^^^^^r^X^^ 
no one ever certainly knew; eupp^^M^O W.ftfl^*^eV^<,^**^ «\nan "Si «i« 
the one stolen by Diomed and lil^^lyf V^ Vl^«5e*!e^ ^^ S 
«oeid, thea U mait Uve been ai^ |^5Qw^B!\Jjyjji^^%oJ^«*^^ 
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year vere ordered to be sent iflto Etmria; the two laf^jr 
under the commaod of the consal Sulpiciiis into Gaol ; and 
Gaul, with these legions, to be goremed by such persons as 
the consul who had the province of Italy should appoint. 
Caius Calpumitts, being continued in command for a year 
after the expiration of his pretorship, was sent into Etruda. 
Capua was appointed the province of Ctuintus FoivlaSy 
whose command was also prolonged for a year. An Girder 
was made, that the numbers bbth of the native and allied 
troops should be reduced, so that out of two legions shoold 
be tormed one, containing five thousand foot and thre^ 
hundred horse, and that those men should be discharged 
who had served the greatest nuodier of campaigns; but SmUL 
in each legion of the allies there should be left seven thou- 
sand foot and three hundred horse ; and that in discharguaf^ 
the old soldiers, the same rule should be observed respecting 
the length of their services. With regard to Cneius Folvi- 
us, consul of the last year, no alteration was made, either im. 
his province Apulia, or in the army under his command ; 
only he was continued another year in authority. Publius 
Sulpicins, his coileague, was ordered to disbana his whole 
force, excepting the marines ) as was Marcus Cornelius, as 
soon as the consul should arrive in the province. To the 
pretor, Lucius Cineius, for the defence oi Sicily, were 
assigned the troops of Cannn, equivalent to two legions^ 
To the pretor, Puolius Manlius Yolso, were allotted, for the 
service of Sardinia, the same number of legions which Lu- 
cius Cornelius had commanded in the s^me province the year 
before. The consuls were ordered to raise legions for the 
city, but not to oblige any man to enlist who had served in the 
armies of Marcus Claudius, Marcus Valerius, or Quintus 
Fulvius ; and the number of Roman legions to be employed 
duringthat year was fixed at twenty-one. 

29. When the senate had passed these decifees, the consuls 
cast lots for the provinces. Sicily and the fieet fell to Mar- 
cellus; Italy, with the war agamst Hannibal, to Leevinns. 
This decision, as if Syracuse were now a second time taken, . 
struck the Sicilians, who stood within sight of the consuls, 
wailing till the lots were drawn, with such dismay, that their 
bitter lamentations and moitmful expressions of grief, at- 
tracted the eyes of all present, ana afforded afterward 
much matter of discourse : for they went round to each <^ 
the senators, dressed in mourning, and affirming that <^ they 
were resolved to abandcm, not only each his native state, but 
all Sicily, if Marcellus should come thither again as governor. 
Formerly, when they had deserved no harsh treatment at 
bis hands, he had been implacable in hi3 resentment towjards 
them ; to what lengths then might not his anger now carijr 
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liim, when he knew that they ha4 come to Route with com- 
plaints against him 1 Better would it be for that island to be 
baried under the fires of u£tna, or sunk in the sea, than to be 
delivered over as it were to execution at the will of an ene- 
my." These complaints of the Sicilians, after being at first 
carried about to the houses of the nobility, and canvassed in 
frequent conversations, which took rise either from compash 
sion to the Sicilians, or iU-will to Marcellus, made their way 
even into the senate. A requisition was there made to the 
consuls, that the senate should be consulted on an ex- 
change of provinces. To this Marcel his answered that 
" though the Sicilians had been already heard by the senate, 
his opinion might still be different ; but in order that no. one 
should be able to say that these people were curbed by fear, 
or restrained from uttering their complaints with freedom 
against a man to whose p(^wer they were soon to be subject ; 
in the present state of things, if his colleague had no objec- 
tion, he was ready to change his province." He warmly 
entreated them " not to prejudge the depending cause by the^ 
interposition of anv decree : for since it would be unjust to 
give nis colleague his choice of a province without putting 
it to the lot, how muQh greater would be the injustice, nay, 
the indignity, if that which he had obtained by lot were 
transferred to the other !" Accordingly the senate, after de- 
claring what was their wi.sh, without passing a decree ad- 
journed, and the consuls between themselves made an ex- 
change of provinces. Thus did fate, impending over Mar- 
cellus, drag him, as it were, within the sphere of Hannibal ; 
that he who had been the first Roman commander who 
ravished from that general a large portion of his glory, by 
defeating him in battle, might be the last who contributed, by 
his fall, to the aggrandizement of the same man's reputa- 
tion ; and this at a time when the events of the war in gen- 
eral were particularly favourable to the side of the Romans. 
30. When the provinces were exchanged, the Sicilians 
were introduced into the senate, where they expatiated, in 
many words, on the unalterable attachment oi King Hieroto 
the Roman people, assuming merit ffom thence to them- ' 
selves and their nation. "As to the tyiaBts, Hieronyraus, 
and, after him, Hippocrates and Epio^^es ^^^V ihemseVyes 
had ever detested them," they aaid, *« /Tiaiiy teasons,b«t 
particularly for taking mn with IJj^ l^l . a^'^i"*^ J^^ ^?* 
mans. For this cause Hicninynin^^U^^^-.,» xa de^ by ine 
principal young men of the natioh^ \gaS ^-.^^. ^^ ^^^ v^Ii 
by the publicVSice. Seventy af ?/ ^rloV^f^^^ o^ '^l^x'^^ 
distinction, had conspired, ou th^ A^J^J >fO^^>^^\^?WAwSl 
pocrates and Epicydes, but wer^"" uHt T .C^^ ^\$t^H^ 
which they exoected ^^omH^^^^^^y^^ 
bnngmg up of his army to Sy^^^^^X-^^^^^^^ vv<** 
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80 that their d&sign bekff discovered, they were all pat to 
death by the tyrants. fiVen the tyrannical usurpation of 
Hippocrates and Epicydes owed its t)eginning to the croeUy 
practised by Marcellds in the sacking^ of Leontiui, Thie 
principal Syracusans, alarmed at this, never ceased after- 
ward imploring Marceiius, and promising to deliver the 
city into his hands at^anjr time that he chose to appoint: 
but his wish was to take it bv assault. Finding, however, 
after every etfo^t which could be made on land or sea, that 
this was impracticable, he t/bose to depend on Sosis, a bra- 
zier, and MericuS) a Spaniard, for puttmg him in possession 
of Syracuse, rather than on the first men of the city, who 
had so often, to no purpose, voluntarily made the same ofier ; 
in order no doubt that he might have the more plausible ex- 
cuse for plundering and massacring the oldest allies of the 
Roman people. If the defection to Hannibal had been the 
act, not of Hieronymus, but of the senate and people of Sy- 
racuse ; if the body of the Syracnsans, and not their tyrant, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, who held them in subservience 
to tneir will, had shut the gates against Marcellus ; if they 
had waged war against the Roman people with the animosi- 
ty of Carthaginians, to what greater length could Marcellus 
nave carried hostilities than he did, unless he were to de* 
moUsh the city 1 He certainly left nothing at Syracuse ex- 
«ept the walls and empty houses, while the temples were 
broken open and pilla^d, and from which the ornaments of 
the gods, and even the gods themselves, had been carried 
away. Many were stripped of their whole possessions, so as. 
not to have remaining, from the wreck of their fortunes, 
even the naked soil, out of which they might support them- 
selves and their families. Wherefore they besought the 
conscript fathers to order restoration to be made to the 
owners, if not of all their property, at least of such part of it 
as could be found and claimed on proof.'^ When they had 
uttered their complaints in this manner, and were oraered 
by Lsevinus to withdraw from the senate-house, that the 
members might deliberate on the subject of their demands : 
'*No," said Marcellus, " let them stay, that I may answer in 
their hearing, since, conscript fathers, such are the terms on 
which we serve in your wars, that the parties whom we 
ecmquer by our arms are to become our prosecutors, and two 
cities^ taken this year, are to prosecute their captors--Capua, 
Fnlvius, and Syracuse, Marcellus." 

31.. The depaties being brougfht back into the senate- 
house, the consul then said : " Conscript fathers, I am not so 
unmindful of the majesty of the Roman people, and of the 
high oiRce with which I am invested, as that I should, while 
bearing the dignity of a consul, appear as a defendant to 
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wokwer cliarges made by Greeks, if the subject of the present 
inquiry were merely respecting misconanct on my part. 
But the question is, not what I have done^ but rather what 
those men deserved at my hands : for^ if they were not our 
enemies, I should be equally blameable for injuring Syracuse 
now, as when Hiero was alive. But, if they renounced our 
alliance, attacked our ambassadors with violence, and arms, 
shut the gates of their city, and called in an army of Cartha- 
ginians to defend it against us ; who can think it unreason- 
able that men who committed hostilities should have suffer- 
ed them in turn 1 I rejected the offers of the principal Sy- 
racusans to give me possession of the city, it is true ; I 
chose rather to confide, in a case so important, solely in 
Sosis, and the Spaniard Mericus. You are not the meanest 
of the Svracusans, since you object meanness to others. 
Now, is there one among you, whoever promised to open 
the gates to me, or to admit my armed troops into the city ? 
You execrate and abhor those who did ; and do not, even 
here, abstain from reviling them : so far is it from being 
fad, that yourselves would have done the same. The low 
c<mdition of the persons employed, which these men make a 
matter of reproach, shows, conscript fathers, how ready I 
was to listen to the oifers of any man who was willing to 
exert himself in the service of our state. Before I com- 
menced the siege of Syracuse, I tried to effect a restoration 
of tran(|uillity, at one time by sending ambassadors, at an- 
other time, by going myself to treat on the subject ; and, 
afterward, when they neither scruple to offer violence to 
my ambassadors, nor would give any answer to myself in 
a personal interview with their leaders at the gates, I then, 
after surmoimting many difficulties on land and sea, at 
len^h look Syracuse by force of arms. Of the consequences 
which befell them on the capture of their city, they might 
with more nroprieiy comjplam to Hanni^I and the Cartha- 
ginians, ana to their companions in defeat, than to the senate 
of the nation which conquered them. Conscript fathers, if 
I had intended to 'deny that ^jrracuse was i)lundered, I 
wouM never have decorated the city of Rotn^ ^^^ its spoils. 
As to what I, in capacity of a conqi^^^ ci^^®^ V^^ ?^^ 
individuals, or bestowed on any, I a^n^ a\« confident thai i 
acted in those respects agreeably \j^ l^%bc ^«^^ ^^ ^^I 
and to the deserts of each. Thai v^\ ^^ -^ ^^^ '^'^''''^^^'c» 
ings, conscript fathers, concerns tK ^^\\ T&^^ It <^^ ^^^ J^Ja ^vSl 
more than that of mine. My duty^^^^ \ \e^*^^ i^^^''^^ v^at 
honour; but it is of importance tV.>\0^^ee^^^«^^^^^^^^^ 
jron do not, by rescinding my act^^ .^^ ^ rO^v^G^ %s,noxv^^^ 
in future remi««. And now, c^^^ V^Vfi ~^ OV,e^^^'^\i^vff*^^ 
heard both the Sicilians and me r^ V V xt^e^ ^* 
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gstJMrfrom your hoafie»that the seoators marin mjabi' 
sence deliberate with the greater freedom." The Siciluma 
were accordingly dismiased, and he w«nt away to the capi- 
tol to enlist soldiers. 

• 32. The other consul then required the determination of 
the fathers respecting the demands of the Sicilians; on 
which a long and warm debate ensued. A great part of the 
senate, adopting an opinion introduced by Titus Manlius 
Torquatus, declared that *' in their judgment the war ought 
to have been waged against the iirrants, who were equal^ene- 
mies to the Syracusans and to tne Roman people : that the 
city ought to have been recovered by treaty, not taken by 
force ; and, when recovered, should have been re-established 
in freedom under its ancient laws, and not subjected to the 
calamities of war, aOer having been long harassed under a 
wretched slavery. In the contests between the tyrants and 
the Roman general, the prize proposed to the conqueror had 
bfeen utterly destroyed, a city or the greatest beauty and fame» 
formerly the granary and treasury of the Roman people; 
one by whose generosity and munificence the republic had, 
on many occasions of difficulty, and lately, in the present 
Carthaginian war,^been' assisted, honoured, and adorned. 
If JECing Hiero, that most faithful triend to the interests of the 
Roman empire, were to rise from the shades, with what face 
could either Syracuse or Rome be shown to him 1 When, after 
beholding his native city in its plundered and half-demolished 
state, he should, on coming into Rome, see at the entrance of 
it, almost in the very jgates, the spoils of his own country 1" 
Although' these, ana inany such warm expressions, tending 
to disparage the character of Marcellus,and excite compas- 
sion for the Sicilians, were uttered by the members, yet the 
senate, through their regard for Marcellus, pursued a milder 
course in forming their decree ; the purport of which was, 
that '^ all acts done by him in his administration of the war, 
and after his final success therein, should be deemed valid. 
. In respect of the time to come, the senate would take care of 
the concerns of Syracuse, and would give a charge to the 
consul Lsvinus to promote the prosperity of that city» as far 
as could be done without detriment to the commonwealth." 
Two senators were sent to the capitol to desire the consul to 
come back to the senate-house; and, the Sicilians also being 
called in, the decree was read. The deputies, after receiving 
assurances of kindness, were dismissed ; and they then threw 
themselves at the feet of the consiil Marcellus, beseeching 
him to pardon the expressions which they had used, for the 
purpose of procuring pity and relief of their misfortunes, and 
to receive them and tne city of Syracuse, into his protection 
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and patronage. TKe consul retarned a mild answer, and 
dismissed them. 

33. The senate next gave audience to the Campanians, 
who spoke in a more piteous strain, but had a more difficult ^ 
cause to plead; for neither could they deny that they had ' 
deserved the punishments inflicted, nor were there tyrants 
in the case, on whom they could transfer the guilt. They 
only -alleged that they had sufiered enough of punishment, 
in so many senators l>eing taken off by poison, and so many 
by the executioner. That, " of their nobles, only a few re- 
mained alive, whom neither consciousness of crime had 
driven to acts of despair, nor the resentment of their con- 
queror condemned to death; who, in behalf of themselves 
and their families^ prayed for Uberty, and some portion of 
their property ; being citizens of Rome, and most of them 
closely connected there in affinities and near relationships, 
in consequence of the frequent intermarriages which took 

Slace during a long series of years." 'They were then or- 
ered to withdraw, and the senators were for some time in 
doubt whether duintus Fulvius should not be called home 
from Capua, (for the other proconsul, Claudius, had died 
after the taking of the place,) in order that the matter might 
be discussed in the presence of the commander, as had been 
done in the case of Marcelhts and the Sicilians. But after- 
ward, seeing in the house Marcus Atilius, and Flaccus' 
brother, Cams Fulvius, who had been lieutenant-generals 
under him ; also duintus Minucius and Lucius Yeturius 
Philo, who had held thesame commission under Claudius, — 
men who had been present at every transaction ; and being 
unwilling either to recall Fulvius from Capua, or to delay 
the Campanians by an adjournment, they desired to hear the 
sentiments of Marcus Atilius Reg ulus, whom thev deemed 
superior in judgment to any of the rest who haa been at 
Capua ; and he spoke to this effect : '^ I recollect attending the 
consuls, in council, after the reduction of Capua, when in- 
quiry was made whether any of the Campanians had de- 
served well of our state ; when it was discovered that two 
women had done so, Vestia Oppia, a native of Atilla, resi- 
dent in Capua, and Fancula Cluvia fnttnetly a coiirtesan : 
the former having daily offered sanfu p iol ^^^ ^^^^^Y ^^* 
success of the Roman peojile, ihe iaii ^ wvi^l? sectev\y con- 
veyed food to the starving pri^onerr^^r »* -^ vJ^^^^^^^»^^ 
time found that the dispo^iaon of S ^^^ ^^i o? ^^^ ^^"^S"- 
nians towards us" was preci:iely i\^\\ .\.q. ^\ C^^^^^^V^Jr^ *v 
yet those beheaded V Fuiviu. IH^l ^\ X^%e. ^l?lS^t 
among them, but the most emii^^V ^\ 0^ t V)P^ V^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
ate can determine on the cas^ rr^^ >e^^a^^ ^&^ \ioT\o\.sefc 
Roman citizens, without an ot^ X; \ -^^ i^p^ ^\c - 
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This rule was observed by our ancestors, in respect of the 
revolted Satricails, and measares were taken tbat Marcos 
Antistius, plebeian tribune, shoold first propose, and the 
commons pass, an order empowerine the senate to decide 
finally in the afiair of that people. My opinion therefore is, 
thai application be made to the tribunes of the commons, that 
one or more of them may propose to the people an order au- 
thorizing us to determine concerning the Campanians.*' By 
direction of the senate, Lucius Atilius, a pleoeian tribune, 
made the proposition accordingly in these words : " Concern- 
ing all the Campanians, Atellans, Calatians, Sabatians, who 
have surrendered themselves to Pulvius, proconsul, and sub- 
mitted to the power and dominion of the Roman people ; 
also concerning whatsover they may have g[iven up, whether 
land, city, divine or human property ; with respect to all 
these things, I ask vou, Roman citizens, what you choose 
should be done 1" The commons passed this order : " What- 
^ soever the senate, being first sworn, or the majority of its 
members then present, may determine, ^that we will and 
order." 

34. In pursuance of this order of the people the senate 
took the business into consideration ; and, in the first place, 
restored to Oppia and Cluvia their liberty arid effects, with 
directions, that " if they wished to ask any other reward 
from the senate, they should come to Rome." Separate de- 
crees were passed respecting the several families of the 
Campanians, all of Airhich it would be useless to enumerate. 
The properties of some were ordered to be confiscated; 
themselves, their wives, and children, to be sold, excepting 
such of their daughters as had been placed in marriage 
before they came into the power of the Roman people. 
Others were ordered to be kept in close confinement, and 
their cases to be considered at a future time. They also 
made distinct estimates of the possessions of others, in order 
to determine, whether they should be forfeited or not. They 
voted that all the cattle seized, except the horses; all the 
slaves, except grown-up males ; and every thing which did 
not appertain to the soil, should be restored to the owners. 
They ordered that all the Campanians, Atellans, Calatians, 
and Sabatians, exclusive of those who, themselves or their 
parents, were then among the enemy, should be free; with 
the restriction that none of them should be capable of be- 
coming a Roman citizen, or a Latine confederate ; and that 
none of those who had been in Capua while the gates were 
shut should remain beyond a certain day in the city or ter- 
ritory thereof. They voted that a place of habitation should 
be assigned to those people beyond the Tiber, and not con- 
tiguous to it : that such as had neither been in Capua during 
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the war, nor in any Campanian citjr which had rooked 
from the Roman people, should be removed to the other side 
of the river Liris, next to Rome ; and those who had come 
over to the Romans before Hannibal came to Capoa, to the 
hither side of theVultumns: that none of them snould have 
land or hoose nearer to the sea than fifteen miles : that, as 
to those who should be transplanted to th^ farther side of the 
Tiber, neither themselves nor their posterity should pur- 
chase or possess property in any other place than in ,the 
Veientian, Sutrlan, or Nepetian territories ; nor shoiild any 
possess a greater extent ot ground than fiflv acres: that the 

f»roperty of all the senators, and of those who had held pub- 
ic employments at Capua, Atella, or Calatia, should be told 
at Capua ; but that the men of free condition, who, accord- 
ing to the order passed, were likewise to be set up to sale, 
should be sent to Rome. The images and brazen statues, 
which were said to have been taken from the enemy, whether 
they were sacred or private property, they left to the disposal 
of the college of pontiffs. They then dismissed the Campa- 
nians, whose distress and affliction were increased by these 
determinations beyond what they had felt at their coming 
to Rome, and who exclaimed no lon^^r against Fnivius^ 
cruelty towards them, but against the ngorons severity of the 
gods^ and their own accursed fortune. 

35. After the Sicilians and Campanians were dismissed, 
a levy of troops was made; and, as soon as that was fin- 
ished, the busmess of procuring a supply of rowers for the 
fleet came under consiaeration. As there was neither a suf- 
ficiency of men for this purpose, nor any money, at that 
time, m the treasury to purchase or pay them, the consuls 
published an edict, that private persons should, as on for- 
mer occasions, in proportion to tneir fortunes and stations, 
supply rowers witn pay and subsistence for thirty days. 
This edict caused such loud murmurs and such ill-numonr 
among the people, that a leader, rather than matter, was 
wanting to prodace an open insurrection. It was said that 
"the consuls, after they nad done with ^^ Sicilians and 
Campanians, had taken the Roman coittnao'** in hand to 
harass and ruin them: that, aftet bAtttC exhausted by pay- 
ing taxes for so many years, they K i n6kl»^^^ ^^^ *^^^ ^*i 
and that naked and waste. TK-.; ^?" ^ise* ™ ?^T^ ^^ 
burned; the slaves, who ought^^ ^^^g^"^^^* ^^A* ^^«i 
had tak^n away, sometimes p^^/^ ^ *L%^ ^ot «>\A^« ^t 
a trifling price, at others ora^'^^W^^^g; ^% ^^atfixT^n 
If any one^ad'a little silver o\^^^^^^> '^i^^ ^^^Jt^^^ 
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vent their cniel^ on Ifceir persons, which were all that ife- 
malned : nor had they any tning wherewith they coald even 
redeem or save themselves from such treatment." These 
discontented expressions were uttered, not in private, hat 
openly in the forum, and in the presence of the consuls 
themselves, by immense multitudes that stood around them; 
nor were the consuls able, either by reproof or consolation, 
to pacify them. It was at length determined to give them 
three days to conaider of these matters ; and this time they 
themselves employed in procuring information, and con- 
triving the best mode of proceeding. On the following day 
they held a meeting of the senate on the subject -of a supply 
of rowers, and after using many arguments to show that 
the remonstrances of the commons were but reasonable, 
they changed the tenor of their discourse so far as to say^ 
that " this burden, whether reasonable or. nnrrasonable, must 
be imposed On the private citieens. How could the fleets be 
otherwise manned, as there was no money in the treasury; 
and, without fleets, how could Sicily be kept in obedience. 
Philip be kept out of Italy, or the coasts of Italy protected V' 
86. In circumstances of such eictreme perplexity delibera- 
tion was of little avail, and a kind of torpor possessed men's 
faculties, until the consul Lsevinus addressed them thus : 
" As the magistrates in point of dignity precede the senate, 
«id the semcte the people, so ought they to take the lead in 
undergoing every thing burdensome and difiiteult. When 
you wish to enjoin any task on inferiors, if you impose 
the same duty on yourself and your connexions, you will 
find those inferiors the more ready to obey. Nor is an ex- 
pense deemed heavy, when people see those of the highest 
ranks take on themselves mot^ tbaii their proportion of it. 
Do we wish, then, that the Roman people should have a 
fleet, and the means ef clipping it 1 That private citizens 
should, without murmuring, supply rowers 1 Let us en- 
force the edict first on ourselves. Let «s, senators, lodge 
to-morrew in the public treasury aU vat |Dld, silver, imd 
coined brass ; each reserving of ttie gold, nngs for himself 
his wife, and children, and a iMllla fbr his son; and he who 
has a wife laadtlan^ters, an ounce weight fbr each, out of 
Hie silver; and for those who hsve Mt in a curule chair, 
let them have the ornaments of a horse, uhd a pound we^ht 
Off silver, that they may not be wtihoot a satt-oellar and a 
dish to be used in the wvrKhipof the g«ds. To the other 
senators, mAy a pound of silver and ^re thousand asses* 
'0f brass coin «houM be allowed, that is, for every father of 
a fiimily.^ All the rest of our gold, silver, and c(rfhed Imtts, 
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let OS at once convey to the receirers of tlie public monex, 
before we pass anv decree, that our volimtary contribotioa, 
and the ardour or our zeal in aiding the republic, may ex- 
cite a spirit of emulation in the, equestrian order first, and 
tiien in the people in general. This is vthe only equitable 
way of whieh my colleague and mjrself, after much con- 
versation on the subject, have been able to discover; adopt 
it, then, and may the gods be propitions to you 1 The safety 
of the commonwealth effectually ensures the safety of pri- 
vate property ; if you abandon the interest of the republic, 
you will in vain attempt to preserve your own." This 
scheme was received with warm and unanimous approba- 
tion, insomuch that the thanks of the body were returned to 
the consuls. The senate was then adjourned, and all the 
members immediately hastened to bring in their gold, silver, 
and brass to the treasury, and this with such ardour of emu- 
lation, that while each pressed to have his name among the 
&*st in the. public registers, the commissioners were not 
able to receive, ^or the clerks to enter, the contributions. 
The zeal and unanimity displayed by the senate were copied 
by the equestrian order, and, after them, by the commons. 
Thus, without any. edict, without anjr antlioritative act oi 
magistracy, the state was provided with a sufficient supply 
of rowers, and also with a fund for their support; and 
every preparation for the campaign being finished, the con- 
suls set out for their respective provinces. 

37. At no period of the wtir did both the Romans and the 
Carthaginians feel a greater vicissitude of hopes, and fears ; 
such an intermixture of events, of opposite naturc^s, taking 
place alike on both sides : for on. that <^ the Romans, with 
regard to the provinces, the misfortunes in ^pain on the one 
band, and the successes in Sicily on the other, produced a 
mixture of sorrow and rejoicing ; and in Italv, as the loss of 
Tarentum was injurious and grievous, so the citadel and 
garrison being preserved, beyond expectation, was matter of 
joy : while, in like manner, the sudden terror and panic 
caused by tbe investiture and attack of the city of Rome 
were in a few days converted inta triumph by the reduction 
of Capua. Afiairs beyond sea were also balanced in a kind 
of counterpoise. Philip became th^ix enemy at a juncture 
very far from seasonable; but tK-n tbey acquired new 
allies in the iEtolians, and in AtlMvia king ®^ ^^^i *S^" 
tune thus early pledging her profa^****' ZZ 'weTe,Vo ™ »«- 
mans, for the empire of the ea&t^V^,»^.^ si^e o^ v w?Ii 
thaginians,likewrseU;elossof^ Ot^ ^^^S ^^^^l^^W 
by the accmisition of Tarentuui ^\T^VV^^,^a>^1,Sr^e\a\\. 

•r/iicWf^Vw^ssrs;^^^^ 
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at Um fldhm of Aeir diesiga, and TeH aatiamtd at liefii^ 
slighted to suek a degree, as that, while they lay under tk* 
wu\8 of BxMie, ai Roman army should have marched oak 
from another <iaaiter of the ciQr, for* Spain. Wkh regard 
also to Spain itselfj as they thoogh^ they had aood reasoa M 
hope that, in oonseqaenee of the destroction of two renown^ 
ed genenUs and powerful armies, the war there wouki be aft 
an end, and the Romass expeUed the country, so their moi^ 
tificatioa was the greater in proportion on nndli^ thai LaP' 
cius MareiMs, a leader who owed his post to the irreguUtf 
voice of the multitude, had rendered their victoiy insignifi- 
cant and fruitless. Thus, Fortune holding the scales eveii| 
every thing on both sides hung in sus|)ense, and the pafties 
retamed tteir hopes unabated, and their fears unallayed, just 
as if thay were now ftrst eomraencing the war. 

%. One circumstance, above all, filled Hannibal's mind 
with the most painftil reflections; it was, that in oonsei* 
quence ef the Romans having prosecuted the siege of CapaA 
with so much more determined resolution than he had ex» 
erted for its relief, many of the states of Italy bad conceived 
sentiments very unfiivourable to his cause. He found H 
impossible to maintain his authority over all of these by 
Ibtoe, unless he were 4o break, down his army into a greal 
number of small detachments, which would very ill suft 
his condition at the time ; nor could he leave the fideli^ of 
allies open to the solicitations of hope, or the threatenmgs 
of fear. Wherefore, as his mind had fVom nature a strong 
bias to avarice and cruelty, he determined to plunder tha 
places wbich he could not keep, and so leave them to the 
enemv in a stale of desolation. This scheme, so dishon* 
onral]4e in its purpose, proved equally so in its consequences} 
for it alienated from htm fjhe afibctions not only of the per^ 
sons so greatly aggrieved, but likewise of all the rest- thii 
specimen of his character extending its influence ftir beyond 
the numbers involved in the calatnity. The Roman consul 
at the same time, was not remiss in making trials of tha 
disposition 0|f every city where any prospect of success ap* 
peared. In Salapia there were two leading men, Da^iua 
and Blasius: the former was a friend to Hannibal; the 
latter, as far as he could with safety, favoured the interest 
of the Romans, and, by means of secret emissaries, had- 
given Marcellus hopes of having the place betrayed to himt 
but this was a measure whicb, without the concurrence of 
Dasios, could not be efiRected. After long and anxious de^ 
liberation, and then, rather firom want of a more promising 
plan than hope of succeeding, he opened the proposition t6 
Dasins. But he, being both averse from the desip^n and 
glad also of an opportunity of injuring his competitor fbt 
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power, diBclosed the affiur to Hamdbal, who suminontd 
tiieiii boCli b^ore him; ftnd, while he was employed on his 
taribiuial in despatching' some other bosiness, intending pra»- 
estly to attend to that of Blasios, the accuser and accoaed 
beth standing together in a spot cleared^ for them by the 
people, Blasius began to nrge X>a^us on the subject of sur- 
rendering the town. On which the latter, as if the matter 
aow proved itselt^ exclaimed, that the other was attempting 
io seduce him to treachery even in Hannibal's immediate 
presence. To Hannibal, and to those who were present, 
tht more audacious the fket charged on -Blasios was, the 
less credible it appeared. They knew that there was an 
emanation and hatred subsisting between the two. and sup- 
posed ihat an imputation of this kind was aileffed, becauete, 
as from its nature it could not be supported by the testimony 
^ witnesses, it was the more likely to be false. The par- 
ties were therefore dismissed ; but Blasius, notwithstanding 
vhat had passed, nerer desisted from this bold undertakijig, 
«ntil by^ncessant teasing on the same subject, and proving 
bow advantageous such a measure would be to thmnselves 
«fi«[ their country, he extorted the other's consent that Sa- 
lapia, and the darthaginian garrison, which consisted of 
fire hundred Numidians, should be delivered up to Mar- 
eellus. This, however, could not be eiSected without con- ^ 
sideratble bloodied;. for these Numidians were much the 
bravest body of cavalry ki the whole Carthaginian army, 
«ad this was an occurrence which It was im^wssible for 
ibem to foresee. But though they could not, in the city, 
make u^^of their horsasy yet, on the tumult arising, they 
kastilytook arms, and attempted to make their way out; 
•when, finding an escape impracticable, they sold their lives 
4ear, fighting to the last',, nor did more than fifly of their 
whole number fall alive into the hands of the Salapians. 
The loss of this body of cavalry was a much severer blow 
to Hannibal than that of the place, for thenceforward the 
Carthaginians, were never superior in cavalry, which they 
had hilJ^erto always been. 

39* At this time the scarcity in the citadel of Tarentum 
became almost intolerable. Marcus "Livi^Si commander of 

be coast 



the Roman garrison there, relied QK«;reiy ^^^ suppl 

Sicily ; and to secure to these b ^nf^ -d^^ ^^^^^ "^" 

of Italy, a Beet of twenty shipj had K? ^^ t\iw^ ' ^^ 

The, charge of the fleet and provi^^ti "^ \s 

eius Gluintius, a man of obsQiivrHwvn'^ ^^^\, ^.»»-1-, —~-^ 
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and brayenr, he received a reinforcemest of tbree qoinqae* 
remes : at fast he himself, by ejcacting from the conf^erate 
states of Rheginm, Velia, and Psesium, the ships due by- 
treaty, had made up a fleet of twenty sail, as above mention- 
ed. Having with this fleet set sail from Rhegium, he was 
met at Sacriportus, about fifteen miles from the cltj, by 
Democrates, with an equal number of Tarentine ships. The 
Roman was coming to the relief of the garrison, not supposing 
it probable that he should meet an enemy : from Croton^md 
Sybaris, however, he had famished his ships with their full 
complement of rowers; and. besides, considering the size of 
his vessels, they were exceedingly well equipped and armed. 
It so happened that, just when the Tarentine c^e in si«^ht, 
the wind entirely died away, a circumstance which gave him 
full time to adjust the rigging, and put the rowers and sol- 
diers in readiness for the battle that was to follow. They 
engaged with a degree of ardour seldom shown by complete 
fleets, because the objects for which they contended were of 
more importance than the fleets themselves. The Taren- 
tines, having recovered their city from the Romans, at the 
end of almost one hundred y^ears, strolled now to deliver 
the cita4el also from subjecticm ; knowmg that if, by the ex- 
ertions of their fleet, they should take from the enemy the 
dominion of the sea. they would be thereby effectually ex- 
cluded from even a aistant hope of provisions : the Romans, 
on the other hand, laboured, by retaining possession of the 
citadel, to show the world that the loss of the city was owing, 
not to the strength or valour of assailants, but to artifice and 
treachery. The signal then being given on both sides, they 
charged each other with the beaks of their vessels ; and 
none, during the couflict, either drew back his own ship, or * 
suffered his adversary to get clear of him, but held it by 
throwing in an iron grapple : and thus the ei^i^agement be- 
came so close, that thev fought, not only with missle weapons, 
but with swords, and almost hand to hand. The prows, 
being lashed together, remained unmoved, while the stems 
were turned round by the force of their adversaries* oars. 
The ships were crowded so close together, and within so 
narrow a place, that scarcely any weapon fell without effect 
into the sea. They pressed front against front, like lines of 
land forces, and the combatants could pass from one ship to 
another. But there was one conflict remarkable above the 
rest, between two which engaged in the van : in the Roman 
ship was Gluiotius himself; in the Tarentine, Nico, snrnamed 
Perco, who bitterly hated, and was hated by the Romans, not 
only In consequence of the public quarrel, but also of per- 
sonal resentment; for he was one of that faction which bad 
betrayed Tarentum to liannibaL This man, while QLainiiaa 
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1 encotiragiDg his men, anci at the same time fighting, 

and off his guard, darted a spear through his body, and he 
fnti headlong with his armour into the sea : then the victori- 
ous Tarentine boldly leaped into the ship, where the loss Of 
the commander had thrown all into confusion, and they 
quiekly retired before him. The forepart of the ship was 
now in possession of the Tarentines, while the Romans, in 
a compact body, wiih difficulty defended the poop; wnen 
another trireme of the enemy suddenly appeared at tne stem, 
and the Roman ship, thus enclosed between the two, was ' 
taken. The rest, on seeing this, were struck with dismay, 
and fled, in different directions. Some were sunk in the 
deep, Tind others, being run aground by the rowers, soon be- 
came a prey to the Thnrians and Metapontines. Of the 
store-ships, whiclr followed with the provisions, a few fell 
into the enemy*s hands ; the remainder stood away into the« 
main, and escaped by shifting their sails with every change 
of the wind. In the mean time the fortune of afiairs at Ta- 
rentum was not at all the same ; for a party, amountins to 
four thoc^nd men, having gone out to forage, spreading 
themselves up and down the country, Livius, the commander 
of theHoman garrison, who carefully watched every oppor- 
tnnit^ of acting to advantage, sent out from the citadel Cains 
Persius, an active and brave officer, with two thousand sol- 
diers. He fell on^the enemy whi le they were scattered w idely , 
and in smaH parties ; ana, after continuing for a long time* 
to cot them off, drove th6 small remainder of this large de- 
tachment to the city, wheK they were admitted through the 
^tes half opened, lest the Romans should enter along with 
them and become masters of it. Thus the affairs of Taren- 
tmn were equally balanced, the Romans being victorious on 
•hmd, the Tsrentmes by sea. Both were disapoointed alike 
in their hopes of provisions, even after they nad actually 
oora« within their sight. 

40. About this time, alter a great Y>ait of the year had 
elapsed, and lie had be^ lonjr wished for by both the old 
and new alHes, the consul Leevmus arrived in Sicily, where 
he judged that the first said most mat«i»;a\Wsix^«^^*^^ ^^^®. 
was the regvloting thu affhirs of ?C™\se, ^^^^'^^ .^^^ ^ 
yd been^aced into order in tK^^%nrt space ^jnceibjc 
ixte paeificatioD. He ihfcu led hi J^^ ^^fl^ l^ ^\'^^™^?c^i 
whteHr» the only place still m ^^X^^^^^V^^'^^^^^ 
^gmrrison of Carthaginians; and C^Wt ^^txi5>^ ^ awVSati- 
Sierprtse. The^anhaginian^ V'^^^to*^^^^ 
no, but placed their whole dep^^\>i\e c^^ ^v ^^"S^^Vtov^^^ 
Namidians. The!attfer,maVm^*XJj*4e a^^c^^^Xe- ^^ \^« 
every part of Sicily, carried o^JN^^^^^^t^tv^^fv^^^^^^^' 
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Agrigentmn, nor hinder him from sallying forth whenerer 
he thought proper. The high reputation which he thos 
ac9airea, as it obscured the fame of the commander-in- 
chief, excited his envy; so that even success, because ob- 
tained by his means, afiorded but little pleasure to Hanno, 
nvho at last took from him his commission, and gave it to 
his own son; thinking that, by divesting nim of the com- 
mand, he should deprive him of his popularity among the 
Numidians. But the effect was widely different ; for, by 
this discovery of his jealousy, he increased their attachment 
to Mutinea, who did not tamely subinrt to the indignity of 
this undeserved ill-treatment, but quickly despatched secret , 
emissaries to Levinus, lo treat about the surrender of the 
town. Through these, mutual assurances were given, and 
the method of accomplishing the business concerted ; and 
then the Numidians, dislodging or killing the guards, seized 
a gate which opened towards the sea, and received a party 
oi Romans sent thither for the purpose. When these were 
already marching into the heart of the city and the forum, 
with much noise and tumult, Hanno, thinking that it was 
nothing more than such a disturbance and -secession of the 
Numidians as had happened before, came out to ouell the 
mutiny : but observing at a distahce that the number was 
greater than that of tnose forces, and hearing the Roman 
shout, with which he was not unacquainted, he resolved, 
before he came within reach of their weapons, to betake 
. himself to flight. Gretting out of the town at an opposite 
gate, he took Epicydes with him, and came with a small 
number to the sea-side. There thejr luckily found a bark, 
and abandoning to the enemy the island of Sicily, about 
which a contest had been maintained through so many years, 
passed over to Africa. The rest of the Carthaginians and 
Sicilians attempted to fly with blind precipitation, but the 
gates being closed they were cut to pieces. Laevinns, on 
gaining possession of the town, scourged and beheaded those 
who had been in the management of the affairs of Agrigen- 
turn : the rest he sold, together with the spoil, and remitted 
all the money to Rome. Accounts of the sufferings of the 
Agrigentines spreading through all Sicily, produced at once 
a general revolution in favour of the Romans. In a short 
time twenty towns were betrayed to them, sir taken by storm, 
and forty put themselves under their protection by voluntary 
surrender. To the leading men in these states the consul 
dispensed rewards and punishments according to the merits 
ana demerits of each ; and having compelled the Sicilians 
at length to lav aside arms, and turn their thoughts to agri* 
culture, that the island might, from its fertile soil, not only 
afford plenty of subsistence to the inhabitantSi but, as it had 
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done on many occasions formerly, contribute supplies or pro- 
visions to Rome, and even to all Italy, he left SicHy, carrjr- ^ 
iog with him a large. multitude from Agathyrna. This 
was a motley rabble, four thousand in number, composed 
of vagabonds of every description, exiles and bankrupts, 
the greater part guilty of capital crimes ; who, even when 
they lived in their native countries under the government 
of laws, and afterward, when a similarity of condition, 
arising from various causes, had drawn them together to 
Agathyrna, always supported themselves by robberies and 
rapines. Such men as these, so likely to excite new dis- 
turbances, the consul thought it unsafe to leave behind, ii^ 
an island which had but just then obtained rest from intes- 
tine wars, and where the people were but beginning to unite 
in the terms of concord established by the late pacitication: 
besides, thev might prove useful to the people of Rhegium, ^ 
who wantea a band trained to robberies, for the purpose of 
ravaging the territories of Brottium. Thus, so lar as con- 
cerned Sicily, this year put an end to hostilities. 

41. In Spain, Publius Scipio, as soon as the spring ap- 
peared, launched his ships ; summoned to Tarraco, iy an 
edict, the auxiliary troops of the allies, and then directed 
the fleets and transports to proceed to the mouth of the river 
Iberus. This place he also appointed for the meeting of 
the legions whom he ordered out of winter-quarters ; and 
he himself, attended by five thousand men of the allied 
troops, set out from Tarraco to join the army. When he 
arrived at the camp, thinking it proper to say something 
encouraging to the soldiers, particularly those who had 
been longest in the province, and had survived so manv 
and so great disasters, he called them together, and ad- 
dressed them in this manner: "Never has there been a 
new commander, except myself, who could with justice 
and propriety give thanks to his soldiers before he had 
employea thena. Fortune laid me under obligations to you 
ere I saw your camp, or knew my province ; first, because 
you showed such dutiful respect to my father and uncle, 
during their lives, and since their deaths ; and next, because, 
when the possession of the province had been lost by a dread- 
ful calamity, you recovered it by yotir bravery, and have 
' preserved it entire for the Roman peofjp an<i »<^^ "^^t ^^o 
succeed to the command. But as, Wi ^ ' j x\\^ bounty of the 
gods, the design of our present pro„ ^W <rs i^ ^^^ ^^ main- 
tain our own footing in Spain, but ^^^^^^rive ^^^ Cariha- 
ginians of all footing in it; not to ^. Vr> d^r* ,\xe^a^^ °^ ^^® 
Iberus, and hinder the enemy fro^^YvA ^? a V^> ^^J ^^^r^^- 
over ourselves, and carry the Wa?V v%5^.5vvC^ .' i!«» 
lest, to some of you, the"^ undej^X^ .^Cc ^V^s^ernxoo gteai 
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aad too bold, considering the remembrance of our late mis- 
fortunes, and my early time of life. There is no person 
living from w|iose memory the defeats in Spain can less be 
obliterated than from mine ; for there my father and uncle 
lost their lives within the space of thirty days; so that fu- 
nerals in our family followed one another in quick succe^ 
sion. But while the disasters which bereft our house of 
parents, and left me almost the only surviving member of 
It, depresses my mind withi grief, still the fortune of our 
nation, and its courageous spirit, forbid me to despair of 
the public welfare. It is the lot assigned to us, by some 
kind of fatality, that, in all important wars, ^e should pass 
through defeat to victory. Omittiqg instances in ancient 
times, the case of Porsena, the Gkiuls, and the Samnites, 
I shall begin with the Punic wars. In the last, how many 
fleets, how many generals, how many armies, were lost 1 
Need I mention the like events during the present war 1 
At all the defeats I was either present in person, or lamented 
more deeply than any other those from which I was absent. 
The Trebia, the Thrasymenus, Cannae, what are they bot 
monuments of Roman consuls and armies slain % Then 
the defection of Italy, of the greater part of Sicily, of Sar- 
dinia; the extreme terror and affright when uannibars 
camp was pitched between the Anio and the walls of Rome, 
and that victorious commander was seen at our v^% gates; 
But amidst this general ruinof afiairs the courage of the Ro* 
man people alone stood unshaken and immoveable. This, 
when all other hopes lay prostrate on the gromid, raised 
and supported them. And, first of all, you, soldiers, under 
the conduct and auspices of my father, withstood Hasdnn 
bal when, aAer the defeat at Oanns, he was on his wajr to 
the Alps and to Italy ; where, if he had effected a junction 
with his brother, the Roman name would not now have 
been in existence : but the successes obtained here have 
counterbalanced the losses sustained in other places. At 
present, through the good favour of the gods, afiairs in Italy 
and Sicily are in a prosperous train, dailjr improving, and 
wearing a more favourable aspect. In Sicily,. Syracuse and 
Agrigentum have been taken, the enemy entirely expelled 
theJsland, and the province restored to the dominion of the 
Roman people. In Italy, Arpi has been recovered, Capua 
taken: Hannibal, after a disorderly fight through his whole 
route from the city of Rome, has been obliged to retreat 
into the remotest corner of Bruttium, where he prays to the 
eods fcr nothing more than that he maybe permitted to with- 
draw in safety, and quit the land of his enemy. Could there 
then, soldiers, be a greater inconsistency than that, when dis^ 
asters were thus crowded one on another, and the gods them- 
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selves seemed, in a manDer, to take part with Hannibal, 
yoa, with my parents, (for I will mention both under the 
same revered name.) supported here the tottering fortune 
of the Roman people ; and that now, when in other quar- 
ters every event is prosperous and joyful, you should let 
your courage sink 1 As to the events which have lately 
happened, I wish they had passed without giving me more 
cause of mourning than they have given you. Sow, how- 
ever, the immortal gods, the guardians of the Roman em- 
pire, who inspired all the centuries with the resolution of 
ordering the cooHnand to be given to me, by their auguries 
and auspices, and by visions in the night, portend all pros- 
perity and joy. My own mind, likewise, which has hiiherto 
been my surest prophet, presages that Spain is to be ours: 
that the whole Carthaginian race will soon be banished 
hence, and spread themselves over the lands and seas in 
their ignominious flight. What my mind prognosticates 
from its own feelings, the same is Suggested by reason, and 
supported by arguments of no delusive nature. Their allies, 
disgusted by their ill treatment, send ambassadors to implore 
our protection; their three, commanders having quarrelled 
to such a degree as almost tp come to open hocjtilities, have 
divided their army into three parts, and drawn these asun- 
der into countries the most remote from each other. The 
same fortune now impends over them which formerly crush- 
ed us,; for they are deserted by their confederates, as we 
were formerly by the Celliberians ; and they have divided 
their forces, which was the cause of destruction to my father 
and uncle. Intestine discord will liinder them from acting 
together again ; not will they, separately, be able to resist us. 
Only do you, soldiers, preserve your attachment to the name 
of Scipio, to the offspring of your own commanders; a 
branch, as it were, snooting forth from the trunks which 
have beeii felled. You, veteran soldiers, lead your new 
commander, and your young associates, over the Iberus; 
lead us into those lands where you have often marked your 
route with many deeds of valour. Trust me, yon shall soon 
find that the resemblance which you suppose you see in me 
to my father and uncle, is not confi^^^d ^^ fig^^*» counten- 
ance, and features ; but that I inherit >\n sma^^ portion of their 
capacity, their honour, and their fv ^-,<rc; ^^^^ youRhaU 
find so faithfttll V copied from the o>'^^^^ tW^ ^"'^^^ man ot 
you shall say, that his own comtJ^^"^^* ' ^ci?^®» "^*^^ ®^^^®^ 
returned to life, or has been borix^^Ti^^^J» ^ v- 
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twenty-five thousand foot, and two thousand fire hundred 
horse, over the Ibems. Although many now advised That, 
as the Carthaginian armies were separated at so great dis- 
tances, he should attack the one that lay nearest ; yet, a|>- 
prehending that sach a step would probably make them all 
reunite, and that he should not, alone, be able to cope with 
the three armies, he determined for the present to employ 
his- forces in an attack on New Carthage, a city which pos- 
sessed great wealth of its own, and was besides, at that 
time, fined with the enemy's magazines of every kind, for 
the use of the war; there were lodged their arms, their 
money, and their hostages from all the states of Spain. If 
was, also, most conveniently situated for a passage into Af- 
rica, having a harbour sufficiently capacious for an^ fleet 
whatever, and, there is reason to think, the only one in all 
that tract of the Spanish coast which joins our sea. No one 
in the whole army knew the destination of its march except 
Caius Laelius. He was sent round with the fleet, and or- 
dered so to reflate the sailing of it, that the army should 
come within view, and the^ ships enter the harbour, at the 
same point of time. On the seventh dav afler leaving the 
Iberus, the fleet and army arrived, as had been concerted, at 
Carthage*, the camp was pitched on the northern side of the 
city, and a rampart was thrown up inXhe rear of it, the front 
being secured by the nature of the groimd. The situation 
of Carthage is this : about the middle of the coast of Spain 
is a bay, which is open to the southwest wind more than to 
any other, and stretches inland two thousand five hundred 
paces, spreading in breadth to an extent somewhat greater. 
In the mouth of this bay lies a small island, which breaks 
the force of the sea, and renders the harbour secure from all 
winds except the southwest: from the bottom of the bay 
there runs out a peninsula, consisting of hirh land, on which 
the city is built, and this is surrounded on the east and south 
by the sea; on the west it is enclosed by a morass, which 
spreads a little way towards the north, and whose depth is 
variable according as the sea overflows or ebbs. The city 
is connected with the continent by an isthmus, about two 
hundred and fifty paces broad; on which, though a fortifica- 
tion would have cost but little labour, the Roman general 
did not raise any, choosing either to mortify the enemy by 
this display of confidence, or, as he would often have occa- 
sion to advance to the walls, to have a retreat open. 

43. When he had completed his works in those parts 
which required defence, ne drew up the ships in the har- 
bour in order of battle, with intent to dispirit the enemy with 
the sight of a marine force also to be employed against the 
town ; then going round the fleet in a boat^ he charged the 
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eomraanders to keep the ni^ht-watches with freat care, be- 
cause an enemy, when he is first besieged,, is apt to make 
every efibrt in every quarter. He then went back to the 
camp, and wishing to explain to the soldiers his reason for 
preferring this plan of opening the campaign with the siege 
of a town, and by exhortations to inspire them with hopes of 
reducing it, he called them to an assembly, and spoke to this 
effect : " Soldiers, if any man among you shall suppose that 
you have been brought hither for the sole purpose of attack- 
ing a single city, he will judge merely irom the work in 
which you are employed, without taking into calculation the 
advantages to accrue from it: for yon will, in fact, attack 
the walls of one city ; but, in that one city, yon will capture 
all Spain. Here are the hostages of all her illustrious Kings 
and states ; and, as soon as these shall be in your power, 
they will instantly deliver up to our disposal every thing 
which is now under subjection to the Carthaginians. Here 
is deposited the enemy's treasure, without which they cannot 
proceed in the war, having mercenary troops to maintain ; 
and which at the same time will be most serviceable to as, 
as the means of conciliating the friendship of the barbarians. 
Here are their engines, arms, accoutrements, and all their 
warlike stores, which, while they answer our purposes, will 
leave the enemy destitute. Besides, we shall gain possession 
of a city of distinguished beauty and opulence, and highly 
convenient to us on account oi its excellent harbour, by 
means of which we can have constant supplies, both from 
sea and land, of every thing requisite for the maintenance 
of the. war. And while we acquire to ourselves these great . 
advantages, we shall at the same time strip the enemy of 
much greater. This is their grand fortress; this is their 
granary, their treasury, their armoury ; this is the repository 
of all their wealth. Hence there is a direct passage into 
Africa: this is the only station for a fleet between the Pyre- 
nees and Qades, and from hence Africa spreads its terror 
over all Spain. But as I perceive that you are arrayed and 
marshalled for action, let us pass on and assaulLNew Car- 
thage with our whole strength, with confidence, ana courage." 
To this they all replied with a loud vnicc, *' ^^^ ^^«^ ^*^^^* 
do so ;" and he immediately led iW !^ to tbe cVly, giVmg or- 
ders for the assault both by sea a>/\^. ^^ « . « 

44. On the other side. Mast, JJ^ ^^^".^iSV^^^t ol tiie Cat- 
thaginians, when he saw the' ^H ^ cOi^,^,<^^ H^^* ^^ ;i 
goin^; forward both on land a^ 1^> c.ti^^^^l>^^^ ^^I'viltTSi 
the following manner: o^v^^M^ '^'r ^x^T^^^^ 
up two thousand of the town^ H ^st^, ^?^c^^\^!^Kecd 
with five hundred soldiers. at,'^^X^\>^e^f>^^^rt^\l v\« 
on a high part of the city y *t^ ^^ ^v,^ i^ - --^ 
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troo|K he ordered to watch carefully every occarrenee, and 
to hasten to whatever spot the shoot or sadden exigences 
might call them. Then, opening the gate, he sent out those 
whom he had formed in the street leading towards the Ro- 
man camp. The Romans, by direction of the general him- 
self, drew back a little, that by being near their camp they 
might the more easily receive reinforcements during the 
engagement. At the beginning, both parties stood their 
g[round, with little advantage on either side ; but after some 
time, the leinforcements contaually sent from the camp not 
only drove back the enemy, bnt pressed them so close while 
they fled i% disorder, that had not a retreat been sounded, 
thev would probably have rushed into the city intermixed 
with the fugitives. Nor was the consternation greater in 
the field than in every part of the city ; in many places the 
troops in a panic abandcmed their posts and fled, and the 
walls were left defenceless, those who onght to guard them 
having leaped down wherever thev fonnd a way. Scipio, 
going up on an eminence called Mercury's Hill, jbserred 
Uiis thetr state, on which he ordered all his men to be called 
oat from the camp, to bring scaling-ladders, and advance to 
the assanlu He himself, covered by the shields of three 
able yoong men, because weapons of all kinds were now 
cast from the place m vast numbers, came up dose to the 
works, encouraged his men, and gave the necessary orders. 
But what contributed above all to inflame the courage of 
the soldiers, was his being thus an immediate spectator 
and witness of the bravery or cowardice of every one of 
them. They rushed forward, therefore, regardless of the 
enemy, or of the wounds inflicted bv them : nor could the 
walls, or the armed troops with whicn they were now lined, 
deter them from mountmg with eager emulation. At the 
same time an assault commenced from^ the ships on that 
auarter of the town which is washed by thy sea. But here, 
though a great alarm was raised, little efiectual exertion 
could be made; because, while the men brought in the 
boats to t^e shore, while they hastily landed the soldiers and 
scaling-ladders, and while every one pressed forward to the 
land by the speediest way, through their own hurry and im- 
patioice they obeAructed one another. 

45. In the mean time the Carthaginian general had again 
filled the walls with numerous troops, and great abundance 
of weapons, brought out f^om their immense magazines, lay 
in heaps ready for use : but neither men nor weapons, nor 
any thmg else, proved such an efiectual defence as the walls 
themselves ; for they were of such a height, that few of the 
ladders could reach the summit; and the longer any of these 
were, the weaker they were in proportion: as those, then, 
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who had mounted to the tqp, could not advanee, and others 
nevertheless climbed up ailer them, the ladders were broken 
by their weight. In siereral cases, where the ladders stood 
upright, the men, on rising to so great aheight, were seized 
with giddiness, and fell to the ground. While men and 
ladders were everywhere -falling in this manner, and the 
enemy, from success^ assumed more boldness and alacrity, 
the signal for retreat was given. This afforded hopes to the 
besieged, not only of present rest after such a laborious ccm- 
test, but also of future safety ; as it made them imagine that 
their c^ty was impi'egnable by scalade and assault, and that 
their works were so difficult to be surmounted, that they 
would always give time to their commanders to bring up 
forces to their relief. Scarcely had the noise of the first tu- 
mult subsided, when Scipio ordered other men, who were 
fresh and unfaiigued, to take the ladders from the weary 
and wounded, and to renew the assault with additional 
vigour. Beina told at this juncture that the tide was ebbing, 
and having before learned from some fishermen of Tarraco, 
(who used to pass through the morass in light boats, and, 
when these ran aground, by wading,) that footmen might 
easily find a passage to the wall, he m person led five hun- 
dred soldiers thither. It was now about midday, and be- 
sides the water being natuTally drawn off into the sea by the 
reflux of the tide, a brisk northerly wind arising, carried the 
water along in the same, direction with the tide, and had 
rendered it so shallow, that in some places it reached only 
to the navel, in others scarcely to the knees. This circum- 
stance, discovered in reality by his own diligence and saga- 
city, Scipio auributed as a prodigy to the interposition of the 
gods, who, to give a passage to the Romans, changed the 
course of the sea, and removed morasses, opening ways 
never before trodden by human foot. Impressing this on 
his men, he bade them follow Neptune, who acted as their 
guide, and make their way to the wall through the middle 
of the swamp. 

46. On the land part the assailants had a most laborious 
task. The height of the walls was not the only obstruction 
that they met, for as the enemy had il^^ ^otnansWow ihem, 
they could aim their blows affsinst either of \^^^ s^des as 
they came up ; so that while they ^^^^ cU(»^}^?.^v®^-^^]^^ 
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where the ituiger appealed. Entering the^eity tkerefofe 
withoat oppositioD, they proceeded vrith the utmost $peed to 
the gate^ at which the whole contest was maintained ; and so 
intent on this dispute were not only the minds of all, bat 
likewise the eyes and ears of the combatants, and of the 
people who looked on and encouraged them, that no one 
perceived that the enemy had entered the place until their 
weapons came pouring on their backs, and they found them- 
^Ives between the two forces. The garrison were so af- 
fr^hted and confounded, that they were no longer capable 
of making a defence. The walls were seized by the Ro* 
mans, who both within and withoat applied^ themselves to , 
the breaking open the gate, and this bemg soon cut to pieces, 
90 as to leave a clear passage^ the troops marched in to the 
attack. By this time great numbers had got in by scaling 
the walls, and these employed themselves everywhere in 
killing die townsmen. Those who had entered bythe open- 
ing composing a regular body under their officers, and inain- 
taining their ranks, proceeded through the heart of the city 
into the forum. Scipio perceiving that the enemy fled hence 
by two different ways; some towards the hill, which lay 
es^ward, and was defended by a garrison of five hundred 
men, others to the citadel, into which Mago himself had re- 
tired, with almost lUl the soldiers who had been beaten oft 
from the walls, sent one half of his forces to storm the hill, 
and led himself the other half agamst the citadel. The hill 
was taken at the first attack. Mago attempted at first to de- 
fend the citadel, bat soon seeing every place filled with the 
enemy, and that no hope remained, surrendered himself, the 
citadel, and garrison. Until the citadel was surrendered, 
the soldiers had continued to put the townsmen to the sword 
in every quarter, nor did they spare any adult who fell in 
their wiyr ; but \ntn, on a signal given, they desisted from 
shedding blood, and being now completely victorious, they 
turned themselves to the collecting of the plunder, the quan- 
tity of which, of all sorts, was imn^nse. 

47. The males of free condition taken prisoners amounted 
to ten thousand : of these, such as were citizens of New Car- 
thap:e he discharged, and restored to them the city and all 
their effects which tne war had not consumed. There were 
two thousand artisans, whom he adjudged to be the public 
propertjr of the Roman people, giving them hopes of speed- 
ily reg;ainiDg their liberty, provided they tirorked industri- 
ously in the service of the army. Of the rest of the multi- 
tude, all the vounger inhabitants, and the able-bpdied slaves, 
he sent to fill up the number of rowers in his fleet, which 
he augmented with eight ships caiptared here. BeiJides all 
these were found the hostages of the Spanish states, who 
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were Ireated with as much care and attention as if they had 
been the chikUren of allies. The quantity of military stores 
taken was exceedingly great ; catapultas of the larger size. 
<Mie hundr^ and twenty ; of the smaller, two hundred and 
eighty-one ; of balistas, large, twenty-three ^ small, fifty-two ; 
of scorpions, large and^mall^ and of arms and missive wea- 
pons, a Yast numher^ military standards, seyenty-foor. Of 
gold and silver also, a prodigious mass was brought in to the 
general: there were two hundred and seventy-six golden 
)>owls, every one of them almost of a pound weight; of sil- 
ver, wrought and coined, eighteen thousand three hundred 
pounds weight, and of silver utensils, a prodigious number. 
All these articles were weighed and reckoned to the questor 
Caius Flaminius ] besides forty^ thousand pecks of wheat, and 
two hundred and seventy thousand of barley. One hundred 
and thirteen store-ships Vere boarded and taken hi the har- 
lK>ar, several of them with their cargoes, consisting of com 
«nd arms : likewise brass, iron, canvass, hemp, and oth^r 
materials proper for equipping a fleet : so that among such 
vast stores of every thing xisseiul in war, Cartha|;e itself was 
the least valuable acquisition. 

48. Scipio, ordering Caius Lslius, with the marines, to 
guard the city, led back the legions into their camp. As the 
soldiers were much fatigued by having gone through in one 
day every di^lerent kind of fight ; for thev had engaged the 
enemy in the field, had undergone great labour~and danger 
in storming the city, and, after it was taken, had fouffht oft 
disadvantageous ground with those who had taken refuge in 
the citadel; he directed them to employ the remainder of 
that day in taking refreshment and rest. On the dav follow- 
ing, having called together both the 4and and the nayal 
forces, he began with returning praise and thanks to the 
immortal gods, who had '* not only in the space of one day 

given him possession of the most opulent city in all Spaio, 
ut had previoasly amassed in it the greatest part of the 
wealth of that country, and of Africa also, so that^ no re- 
sources were now left to the ^nemy, while he and his am^r 
had a superfluity of all thihgs." He then highly commend- 
ed the courageous behaviour of the ^Idiers, observing, ih^ 
"neither the force sent out against iVetfij^^'f ^^® ^^^8"!^ 
the walls, nor the unexplored fords f the mo^^^i ^<^^ ^ ^^ 
seated on a steep hill, nor the ciiaj'^. iv^oug^ most slTon^Y 
fortified, had deterred them from^5^\i ^^^^x\n^ aadbTeakii^ 
through every obstacle. Wher * '^^ttf^*^ a^^ ^* ^^^^ ^"^^S. 
acknowledgment to them all, nl^C' ttv*^^^ ^^^.^^^Jrnf 
irst mountid the wall was eni^'^A* ^^^ ^\e^^ ..iiVviix\iO]^out oC 
ja mural crown^" and he desi^, 
«elf deserving of that preseii^ ^^ ^ ,. p_ ^ 



Mtts appeared, CUiintas TrcbeHlas, a ceBmnon of tbe feoftb 
legion, and 8eztus Digitius, one of the marines: bnt tke 
warmth with which thejr themselTes supported their preten- 
aions was far inferior to the eager zeal which each excited 
in his favour among the corps» to which he belonged. Calvs 
XiBBlias, commander of the fleet, favoared the marine?, Mar- 
ens 8empr(»iiu8 Toditanns the legionaries. This contention 
threatenmg at length to end in a mutiny, Scipio published 
notice that he wonld .appoint three delegates^ who, alter ex- 
aming the merits of the case, and hearing witnesses, shook! 
determine which had made his way first into the town. Ac- 
cordingly^ he named Cains LbbUqs and Marcos Bempronitts 
advocates for the contending parties, with Pablius Cornelias 
Claodinus, a person uninterested in the cause, as umpire; 
and ordered these three delegates to sit and determine m k. 
But the dilute was now maintained with greater violence 
than ever, m consequence of those men of high rank who 
had acted not as advocates, but as moderators in the case, 
being thus excluded. Wherefore Caius Lflelius, quitting the 
court, went up to the tribunal to Seipio, and told him that 
" the proceedings of parties surpassed all bounds of temper- 
ance and moderation,, ittsomueb, that they hardly reframed 
from blows. But, though no violence should ensue, never-^ 
theless sucb conduct a^rded an ill example ; as, in this case, 
the honour due to merit was sought by one or other through 
the means of fraud and falsehood. On this side stood the 
legionary soldiers, on that the marines, both ready to swear, 
by all the gods, rather what they wished than what they 
Imew to be true ; and to involve in the crime of perjury not 
only themselves in their own persons, but theniihtainr stand- 
ards and eagles, and the sacred word of a soldier:*^ he add- 
ed, that "he brought him this information at the desire of 
Publius Cornelius and Marcus Sempronius." Scipio high- 
ly approving of Lselius's conduct, summoned a eeneral a&- 
semolv, and there pronounced judgment, that '*liaving re- 
ceived sufficient proof that Ctuintus Trebellius and Sextos 
Digitius gained the top of the wall at the same time, in ac- 
knowtedament of their bravery he bestowed mural crowns 
on both.'*^ He then bestowed gifts on the rest, in prcmortion 
to their courage and merit : above all, he honoured Caius 
Laelius, commander of the fleet, with ervery encomium of the 
highest kind that could have been paid to himself, and pre- 
sented him besides- with a golden crown and thirty oxen. 

49. He then ordered the hostages of the Spanish states to 
be called. What the number of these was I will not presume 
to affirm ; for I find in some writers that they were aboot 
three hundred, in others seven hundred and twenty-five. 
Authors differ as much in respect of other particulars : the 
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G^nliagiiiiatt gavrisoii, one writer savs, amountad to taQ 
tlboosaad men ; s^iother io seven, another to no more thaa 
two ibousand. In some accounts ten thousand prisoners are 
said to have been taken, in others above ^twentv-five tboa- 
sand. I should set down the seorpions, great and small, thf t 
were tak^n, at sij^ty, if I were to foUow the Greek faistoriia| 
Silenusj if Valerius Antias, ar six thousand greater, and 
thirteen thou^d smaller; so contradictory are the several 
accounts. Nav, tbey do not even agree as to the command- 
ing officer. The greater number affirm that Caius Laolias 
had charge of the fleet, wbile there are some who assign tt 
to Marcus Junius Silanus. Valerius Antias tells that it was 
Armes who commanded the Carthaginian garrison, and 
who surrendered to the Romans ; other writers assert that 
it was Mago, Thev vary in the number of the ships taken, 
in the weight of the gold and silver, and of the monesr 
brought into the public treasury. If we are not to remain 
in a state of doiibt, but must betieve some or other of their 
accQunts, those which hold the mean, between the highest 
and the lowest,. are #pst likely to be trne. 8cipio, however, 
when the hostages were called before him, first desired them 
not to be dispirited ; Xor ** they l^d come into the power of 
the Roman people^ whose wish it always was to bmd all to 
them by kindness, rather than bv fear; and to have foreign 
nations united to them in good wh and amicable alliance» 
and not in> state of oppression and gloomy servitude." He 
then took an ^cpunt of 'the prisoners, distinguishing the 
number belonging to the several states, to each of which he 
sent expresses^ desiring theo^ to come and receive their re- 
spective hostages ; some of whom, however, as their ambas- 
sadors happened to be present, he restored on the spot, or- 
dering the questor, Qaius Flaminius, to take care tkat the 
rest should be kindly treated. There now came forward 
from among the crowd of hostages a woman far advanced 
in years, me wife of Mandonius, brother to Indibilis, the 
chieftain of the Illergetians : she threw herself at the gea- 
eral's feet, and with tears besought 1^[^ xa g^^« ^^® guards 
more strict injunciions respecting th^ -^n^e a^^ treatment to 
be shown to the women. Scipio a J!v,*ing Y^et «i^^ \?3f 
should not want any kind of accoj^^i't^H, «^^ J®^;>!i. 
'* Those are not matters about wlbLi:^<>^t a^® ^? • flT 
ous: for what accommodation cat^ ^V ^^ v4^^*^ ^* ^^^ffet 
ciemt for persons in our situatipq % ^ ^o^*'* (ji ^-^t'L tSiae 
ent kind repds my heart, when t ^^AeSl ^^e «^ ^^^ ^, 
young persons; for as to m^^l^^v^^.U«^^(J* .^^^ OivW- 
danger of those mjuries to whicl^ ^\ ^Xi^ V<\ i iJ^ Ve \Aoom «A 
side of her stood the daughters ^^ "^ ^^ -aV^Trt v* ._,^v^^ v« 
youth aAd beauty, and several 
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an oi whom she was revered as a parent. Scipio aasireF- 
cd, — ^*':Oiit of regard to myself, and out of regard to the Ro- 
man diiicipline, I should take care that bo right, anywhere 
deemed sacred, should suffer violation from ns. In the 
present case, the yirtne and merit of women of such distine^ 
tion as you are, who, in the midst of misfortunes, forget not 
the delicaer of character becoming the most respectable oi 
your sex, demand from me an extraordinary degree of at- 
tention." He then intrusted them to- a person <» whose 
.strict regularity of conduct be could entirely rely, and gave 
him a particular charge that they should be treated with all 
the respect and decency due to the wives and mothers of 
guests. 

50. The soldiers afterward brought to him, as a prisoner, 
a damsd of such exquisite beauty, that she attracted the eyes 
of all. Scipio, on making inquiries concerning her country 
and parents, discovered, among other mrticulars, t^t she 
was betrothed to a young prince of the Celttberians,' oamed 
Alhicios. He therefore immediately summoned from home 
her parents, and affianced husband ; and when the latter ar- 
rived, having, in the mean time, heard that he was most 
nasskmately enamoured of bis intended. iNride, he addressed 
lis discourse to him more particularly than to the Iady% 
parents : *' A yoona man myself," said he,^ " I address myself 
.to a youn^ man, that there mav be the less reserve in our 
conversation on this occasion. Whai yonr mistress, being 
taken by our soldiers, was brought to me, and I was told of 
the very great affection you have fcur her, which indeed her 
beauty made me readily believe, I considered that, in my 
own cascj if my thoughts were not totally engrossed by the 
affairs of the public, and I were at liberty to indulge the 
pleasoraMe pursuits adapted to my time or life, especially in 
a lawfal and honourable love, I should wish that my affec> 
tton for my intended bride, though warm even to a degree ol 
extravagance, should yet be viewed with an indulgent eye; 
and I therefore resolved, in your ease, where no tie of cfuty 
confines me, to do all in my power in favour of your passion. 
Your beloved, while in mj care, has been treated with as 
icspeetful an attention as she could have met with had she 
been in the hduseof your father and mother-in-law, her 
own parents. She has been preserved in perfect safety, that 
•I might be able to present her to you, her purity unspotted, 
a gift worthy of me to bestow, and of yon to receive. The 
only return I require for a present of such value, is, that 
you be a friend to the Roman people ; and that, if you be- 
heve me to be a man of worth, such as these nations have 
heretofore known ray father and my uncle, you be assured 
that there are, in the Roman state, great numbers of xnett 
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tte thcmseUes; and that bo nation at this day on earth can 
be named, witich you ought less to choose as an enemy to 
rou and yours, or whose friendship you ought more ardent- 
ly to d«sire," The youth, overwhelmed at once with joy 
and diffidence, and holding 8cipio*s right hand, invoked all 
the gods to recompense, on his behalf, siich exalted good- 
ness, since hisownabilitjr was utterly-disproportioned, either 
to his own wishes, or his benefactor's generosity. Scipio 
then accosted in friendly terms the parents and relations of 
the youn^ woman, who, having brought with them a very 
large weight of gold to purchase her liberty, on her being 
restored to them without ransom, earnestly besought him to 
accept it from them, assuring him that they should deem 
themselves as much obliged by his compliance, as by the 
restoration of their child to safety. Unwilling to reject such 
pressing solicitations, he ordered it to be laid at his feet ; 
then, calling AUucius to him, he said, " Besides the dowry 
which yon are to receive from your father-in-law, }rou must 
take also this marriage present from me," bidding him carry 
away the gold, and keep it to himself. Overjoyed by these 
honours wd presents, lae young man was dismissed to his 
home, where ne filled the ears of his countrymen with the 
well-merited praises of Scipio. "A god-like youth," he 
said, " had come among them ; subduing all, not by the 
power of his arms only, but by his goodness and magnanimi- 
ty." Full of such sentiments, he made a levy among his 
dependants, and, within a few days, returned to Scipio with 
one thousand four hundred chosen norsemen. 

51. Scipio kept Laelius with him to assist with his advice 
in disposmgof the prisoners, hostages, and booty ; and when 
all these matters were properly adjusted, he gave him a quin- 
quereme, and, ordering him to take on board Mago and fif- 
teen senators of Old Carthage, who had been made prisoners 
at the same time, sent him to Rome with the news of his 
success. The few days which he had resolved to pass at 
Carthage he employed in exercising both his land ana naval 
forces. On the first day the legions made excursions and . 
evolutions under arms through a space of four miles •, on the 
second he ordered them to review an<l scour their arms be- 
fore their respective tents ; on the t^ird, forming opposite 
parties, they engased each other, in ^ man^®^ representing 
a regular battle, but with blupied ^.^nnoTiS ^^^ tbrowing 
the like kind of darts. On the fon r* v u^v ^^"^ aWowed to 
rest ; and on the fifth the rovings ^. Hi ^e? ^ agai^. ^^^ 
regular succession of labour and iv ttiiftiePV.gcrt.'^^^^^^^ ** 
they remained at Carthage. In r^^V ^eS r\V^ "^^ ^2^1. 
and marines, pushing out to Re^^V^": ^^^ ''^\^^Z^ 
fights of the icUvity of their ship^ ^1«^^^ iX^^ v\^evc eiD^\oj. 
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«Mat on the oatdide of ibe walls ; aqS these exercises on land 
aaoA sea qualified both their miods and bodies for real acUon. 
Within, all parts of the citr resounded with warlike prepar- 
ations, worko^en of every kind being collected togetl^r in a 
pnblic arsenal. The general ^attended to evenr particular 
with equal care ; at one time he was busy in the fleet and 
dock-yard; at another, he headed the legions in their excar- 
sions ; again, he employed his time in overseeing the works, 
which were carried on with great diligence and emalation 
by a multitude of workmen in the arsenals, armory, and 
dock-yards, and great numbets of necessary articles finished 
every, day. Haymg thus ^et on foot these preparations, re- 
paired the breaches in the walls, and established poKsts for 
the guard of the city, he set out for Tarraco, and, on bis way 
thither, received as he went along a great number of embi»- 
sies. Some of these he answered on the road, and dismissed ; 
others he adjourned to Tarraco, where he had appointed a 
general meeting of all the allies, both new and old. Ac- 
cordingly, this meeting was attended by almost every state 
on the hither side of the Iberns, and also by many from the 
Farther Spain. The Carthaginian generals, at first, care- 
fully suppressed the intelligence o[ Carthage being taken ; 
afterward, when that event became too notorious to be any 
longer concealed or dissembled, they affected to speak of it 
with little concern. They said, " l^ an unexpected attack, 
and the efibrts of one day, one city in Spain had been sur- 
prised and taken in a manner bjr stealth'; that an inexperi- 
enced youth, elated by the acquisition of a prize of but littte 
consequence,, had by his immoderate joy imposed on it the 
appearance of an important victory ; but as soon as be should 
hear that three generals, and three armies of his enemies, all 
flushed with victory, were marching towards him, he would 
quickly be struck with the recollection of the deaths which 
had happened in hb family." Such was their language in 
public, while they themselves were fully sensible how.great 
a diminution iheir strength had suffered in erery particular 
by the loss of Carthage. 
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Chap. 1. Such was the state of affairs in Spain. In Italy 
(he consul Marcellus, after regaining possession of Salapia, 
which was betrayed into his hands, took l^ storm Maronea 
and Meles, cities belonging to the Samnites. He made pria- 
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oners three thoawQd of Hannibal's soldiers, left in garrison: 
Ihe booty, which was considerable, was Riven up to the sol- 
diers : here were found, also, two hundred and fonv thousand 
pecks of wheat, and one hundred and ten thousand of barley. 
bat the joy occasioned hereby was much less than the grief 
fek for an overthrow a few days after, near Ihe city of Her- 
donea. Cneius Fnlvius, proconsul, lay there encamped, in 
hopes of recovering that city, which, after the defeat at 
Canns, had revolted from the Romans ; but his post was 
neither strong by nature, nor secured by proper p^uards. 
The negligence natural to that commander's disposition was 
increased by perceiving that the inhabitants, as soon as they 
heard that Hannibal, after the loss of Salapia, had withdrawn 
from that part of the country into Bruttium, began to waver 
in their attachment to the Carthaginians. Intelligence of all 
these particulars was conveyed to Hannibal by private mes- 
sengers from Herdonea ; and, while it made him anxious to 
preserve an allied city, at the same time inspired hopes of 
attacking the enemy unprepared. With his troops therefore 
light! V equipped for expedition, he hastened to Herdonea by 
such long marches, that he almost anticipated the report i[ 
his approach ; and, to strike the greater terror, he advanced 
in cMrder of battle. The Roman commander, fully equal to 
him in boldness, but inferior in judgment and strength, has* 
tily led out his forces, and engaged him. The fifth legion, 
and the left wing of allied infantry, commenced the fight 
with vigour. But Hannibal gave directions to his cavalry 
that, as soon as the lines of infantry should have their 
thoughts and eyes entirely occupied on the contest between 
themselves, they should ride round ; that one half of them 
should fall on tne enemy's camp and the other on the rear oi 
theirtroop that were engaged. With a sneer on the name of 
Fnhrius, he assured them that, as he hiid utterly defeated him 
in the same country two years before, the present battle 
wofuld have a similar issue. Nor was this expectation ill- 
grounded : for, after many of the Romans had fallen, in the 
close conflict between the lines of infanti;r, (the companies 
and battalions nevertheless still maintaining their ground.) 
the tumult raised by the cavalry in the rear, and the enemy s 
shout from the camp, which was heard <at tne same time, put 
to flight the sixth legion, which, being pos*e^ ^^ ^^ secoa* 
line, was thrown into disorder bv ^ Kntfii'i^'^''**' ^ ^'"^'^ 
afterward the fifth, and those in iWL}^^ ^ Qovsi^^^^^ ^^nr 
and confusion, the rest were sq|.t!J* Vatl. *l*^aL sU\n\ amon^ 
whom fell Cneius Pulvius him^lf.^Xind^^ x^ve^ m\\jUiTy m- 
bones. How many thousand of^Vt:\\t\i ^Vs ^^^^^^'Iv!^^^^ 
slain in that battle, who can p<w .tC^ antqfftfii ^i'^'' IS'lS 
some historians thirteen ^o^i^t^^J^^^i i^ Wi»'"^ 
UT, VOL. in.— ^ ^^ ^^ -^^ *^^ 
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seven T The conqueror possessed himself of tbecamp aad 
the spoil. Having 'discovere(L that Herdonea was disposed 
to revolt to the Romans, and would not continne faithful to 
him afler his departure, he removed the inhabitants te Me- 
teipontum and Thurium, and burned the city to the ground. 
Toe leaders of the party who iirere found to have held secret 
conference with Fiiivius he put to death. The Romans who 
escaped the slaughter of this disastrous defied, half armed, 
by different roads, into Samnium, to the consul Marcellus. 

2. Marcellus, not too much dismayed by so great a disaster, 
wrote to Rome to the senate an account of the general and 
army being lost at Herdonea ; adding, that notwithstanding 
this misfortune, '* he, who had quelled the haughty spirit en 
Hannibal, when his confidence was at the highest, in4K>n- 
sequence of his victory at Cannse, was now going against 
him, with the same degree of resolution, and would: take 
effectual care that^is present joy and exultation should be 
short.** At Rome, as people's grief for the past was great, 
so were Uieir fears of the future. The. consul, passing over 
from Samnium into Lucania, pitched his camp at Numistro, 
on level ground, within vi^w of Hannibal, wno was posted 
on a hill. He gave, besides, another proof of confidence in 
his own strength, for he was the first to offer battle ; nor did 
Hannibal, on seeing the standards advance through the gates, 
decline the challenge. However, they drew up their forces 
in such a manner, that the right wing of the Carthaginians 
stretched up the hill, and the left wing of the Romans was 
Drought close to the town. From the third hour the action 
had lasted until night, and the fatigue of fighting for such a 
length of time had overpowered the foremost lines, consist- 
ing, on the side of the Homans, of the first legion and the 
right wing of allies ; on Hannibars side, of the Spanish 
infantry, Balearic slingers, and the elephants, which, at the 
beginning of the engagement, bad been brought into the 
field. And now the fight flagged for a considerable time, 
neither party having gained any advantage, when the third 
legion advanced into the place of the first, and the left wing 
of the allies into that of the right ; on the side of the raemj, 
likewise, the wearied were relieved by fbesh troops. On this, 
both parties being.in full spirit and vigour, instead of the 
former languid efforts, a furious conflict at once arose; but 
night separated the combatants before the victory could be 
decided. Next morning the Romans stood, in order of battle, 
from sunrise, during a great part of the day ; and none of 
the enemy coming out to face them, gathered the ^oils «t 
their leisure, and collecting the bodies of their slain into one 
spot, burned them on a funeral pile. In the following night 
.fiannibal decamped in silence, and marched off towards 
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Apalia; but, as soon as daylight dkcoi^red ilie enemy's 
flight, MarcellTis, leaving his woanded at Nnmistro, with a 
small garrison, the command of which he gave to Lucias 
Fnrius Pmrpareo, a military tribune, set out immediately in 
close parsn^it, and orertook him at Yennsia. Here, d^iring 
several days, many skirmishes hafypened between parties sal- 
lying from the outposts, in which mfantr^r and cavalry were 
intermixed, and wnich produced more noise and tumult than 
real advantage to either side; but which, in general, termi- 
nated in favour of the Romans. From theoce the two armies 
marehed through Apulia without any engagement of con- 
sequence; for Hannibal, seeking opportunities for strata- 
gems, removed always by night, Marcellus never following 
bat in clear daylight, and after having carefully examined 
the country* through which he was to pass. 

3. Meanwhile, as Flaccus was spending much time at • 
Capua, in selling the propertv of the nobility, and setting to 
farm the forfeited estates, all of which he let for a rent of 
com, he was furnished with a fresh occasion for practising 
severity on the Campanians ; for he received certain infor- 
mation of a wicked scheme, of an extraordinary nature, 
which had for some time been hatching in secret Having 
removed the soldiers out of the houses, for two reasons, first, 
because he chose that the houses of the city should be heia 
along with the lands ; lEtnd next, because he feared lest exces- 
sive luxury might enervate his army, as it had that of Han- 
nibal, he had made them build huts fof themselves, in the 
military manner, near the gates and walls. Now most of 
these were formed of hurdles or boards, some of reeds inter- 
woven, and all of them eovered with straw, as if purposely 
intended for combustion. One hundred and seventy Cam- 
panians, at the-head of whom were two brothers of the name 
of Blosios, had conspired to set fire to all these at one-hour 
of the night. But the design was discovered hj some slaves 
belonging to the Blosii; whereon, the gates being instantly 
shnt by order of the prowmsul, and the soldiers having, 
on the signal being given, assembled under arms, all who 
were concerned in the conspiracy were seized, and after un- 
dergoinga severe examination by torture, condemned and put 
toileatlL The informers were rei^^^ ^^ with their freedom, 
and ten thousand asses* each. Th» Kucenans and Acerrans, 
having complained that they had w «wee oC habitation, as 
Acerra was partly burned, and >J,^® ^**^eittO^*«^®*»^^^^'^ 
sent them to Rome to the senair HCCn»*J*.ggion was «toted 
■rhar?* Pelt)ttr:,.Aes!lTOved; and 
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planted to Atelia\ the inbabituits of ^ laHer bei&^ ofdened 
to remove to Calatia. Among tlie moHipltcitTof important 
. affairs, (some prosperons, others adverse,) which occupied 
the thoughts of the paUie, even the citadel of Tarentmn 
va^not forgotten: Marcus Ogahiins and Puhlias Aqaiiivs 
being commissioned for the purpose, went into Etroria to 
purchase Com, which was to be conveyed to Tarentam ; 
and, together with the corn, were sent thither, as a rein- 
forcement to the garrison, one thousand men out of the city 
troops, consisting of equal numbers of Romans and aliiea. 

4. The summer was now nearly ebipsed, and the time of 
the consular election drew nigh : but a letter received from 
Marcelltrs, affirming that it would be infurious to the puUic 
iaCerest, if be were to depart a step from Hannibal, who was 
retreating before him, while he, by a close pursuit, distressed 
him materially, threw the senate into some preplexity, as 
they wejre unwilling either to call home the consul, at a time 
when he was most actively employed against the enemy, or 
to let the year pass without consols. It was judged most ad- 
Tisable^ though the other consul Valerius was abroad, that 
he should rather be recalled, and even from Sicily. Ac* 
eordingly, in pursuance of an ordei^ df the senate, a letter 
was sent to him by Lucins Manlius, pretor of the city, and 
together with it that of the consul Marcellns, that from theta 
he might perceive the reasour which induced the senate to 
recall him from his province, rather than his colleague. 
About this time ambassadors came to Rome from King 
Syphax, with a recital of all the successful battles which he 
had fought against the Carthaginians, and assurances that 
*' their king entertained not a more inveterate enmity to aar 
nation than to the Carthaginian, nor a more warm fri^nd- 
ah» for any than for the Roman ;" adding, that ** he had 
beiore sent embassies into Spain, to the Roman generils, 
Cneius and Publius Cornelius ; and that he now wished to 
seek, as it were, at the fountain head, the friendship of the 
Romans.'* The senate not only answered his ambassadors 
with kindness, but sent others in return, charged with pres- 
ents to the king; these were liBcios Genucius, Puolins 
PoBtelius, and Publius Popilius. The presents which they 
earried were, a purple gown and vest, an ivory chair, andti 
golden bowl of five pounds weight. They received orders 
also to proceed to visit other chieftains o^ Africa, oarryiuff 
with them donatives of gowns with purple borders, altd 
golden bowls weighing three pounds each. To Alexamhia, 
also, were sent Marcus Atilius, and Manins Aeilios, in 
embassy to King Ptolemy Philopater and aueen Cleopatta, 
to revive and renew the former treaty of friendship ; beating 
with them a purple gown and vest, with an ivory chaii for 
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Uieldiig: an embroidered gown and a purple robe forte 
queen. During this summer many prodigies were reported 
irom th^neighbonriDg cities and country: that at Tosculum 
a lamb was yeaned with its udder faU of milk ; and that 
the temple of Jupiter was struck on the roof by lightning, 
and almost entirely stripped of its covering ; that at Anagnia, 
about the same time^ the ground before one of the gates was 
fired, and without the aid of any combustible matter con- 
tinued burning a day and a nif ht ^ that atX^ompitam, in the 
district of Anagnia, the birds roraook their nests on the trees 
in the grove of Diana; that near the mouth of the harbour ^ 
of Tarracina snakes of wonderful size w«re seen in the 
sea, and sportiag like fishes ; that at Tarquinii a pig was 
littered which had a human face ; and that, in the district 
of Capena, at the grove of Feronia, four statues sweated 
blood profusely for a day and a night. These «vil omens 
were expiated with victims of the greater kind, in cott- 
formity to the order of the pontiff^ ; and a supplication was 
ordered to be performed at all the shrines, one day at Rome, 
and another in the district of Capena, at the grov« x>f Fe- 
xonia. 

5. The consul Marcus Valerius, on reeeint of the letters 
by which he was summoned home, gave up the command of 
the province and the army to the pretor Omeius ; sent Mar* 
cus Valerius Mifessala, commander of the fleet, with half of 
the ships to Africa, to plunder the country, and at the same 
time to gain intelligence of the motions and intentions of the 
Carthaginians: then he set out himself with ten ships, and 
arriving at Rome after a prosperous vovage, immedialelT 
convened the senate. ' Here he recited the services which 
he had performed; that ^ after hostilities had been carried 
on in Sicily, and many severe losses sustained on land and 
sea during almost sixty years, he had brought the war to a 
final termination. That there was not one Carthaginian in 
Sicily, nor one Sicilian, of those who had been compelled by 
fear to fly and live abroad, who was not then at hofme; that 
all had been reinstated in the possession of their own cities 
and estates, and were employed in ploughing and sowing; 
that the land, after having been long deserted, was at length 
tilled again with inhabitants, and it^ ^ condition both to af« 
ford plenty to its occupiers, and th^ iQost certain supplies dt 

Sro visions to the Roman people i^'»v*r v^ peace or var. 
Lfter this Mutines, and such oth^^^^^*^ nad deserved weU oC 
the Roman people, were introdu-J^ ^ Ac ae»»^» ^^^» ^ 
fulfil the engagements of the Cr^^ to ^^^ icfraTds oa 
them all. Mutines was even U^^nV^^^ai^^^^*' "^^S^ 
der for that purpose being prowM^^! fl^e <^™T^Sto 
plsbeian tribune> pursiince^^tj ^^^fjom^e senate. 
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While these mattei^ puRed at Rome^ Marctis Valerias Ades- 
iala, with fifty ships, arritine on tlie coast of Africa before 
day, made an anexpected descent on the lands of Utica, 
which he Mraged I» a gfreet extent ; and, after taking many 
p r i s o n e r » and other booty of every kind, re-embarked, set 
sail for Sicily, and returned ta Lilybeum, on the thirteenth 
day after he bad left it. On exaitkining the prisoners, the 
Ibuowingpartiealars were dxscoyered, and a)), iH order, com- 
nraoicatea by letter to the consnl Levinas, that he might , 
know the real state of afiairs in Africa, That " there were 
at Carthage fire thousand Nnmidians, commanded by Ma^ 
siniasa, son of Qala, a yoong man of a rery enterprising spir- 
it ; and ihaX people were employed in all parts of Africa, in 
hiring other troops, which were to be sent to Spain, to Ha»> 
drtibal, in order that, with the most nameroos army which 
he conld master, and with all possible expedition, he might 
pan 0rer into Italy and join Hannibal. That on this mea- 
aore the Canhaginians placed all their hopes of success. 
That, besides this, they were fitting oiit a very great fleet foir 
the recovery of Sicily, and that the prisoners believed it 
would sail thither in a very short time." When the letter 
eootainfhg this information was read, it made so great an 
i m|OTe9si(« on the senate, that they all concurred in opinion 
tint the consul ought not to wait for the elections, W to 
lioniiiiate a dictator to hold them, ahd return without delay 
ID his province. This plan Was obstmctl^d by a dispute 
whidi arose ; for the consul declared that he would nomi> 
liate dictator Marcus Valerius Messala, who was then in Si- 
eily commanding the fleet ; but the senate insisted that a dic- 
tator could not be nominated who Was in any place out of the 
Roman territory, which extended not beyond the limits of 
Italy» Matt:as Lucretius, plebeian tribune, proposing the 
^w^tioii hereon, the senate decreed thus: *' That the tfensul, 
before he left the city, shoold consult the people as to whom 
thev wished to be appointed dictator, and should nominate 
to that oflice whomsoever they should order. That if he re- 
Aised this, the pretor should hold the meeting ; and if he also 
were unwilling to do it, that then the tribunes should propose 
the question." Valerius declared that he would not ask the 
judgment of the people on a matter properly belonging to his 
own jurisdiction, attd he forbade it in the pretor: on which 
the plebeian trilranes proposed the question, ana the com» 
toons ordei^d that Gtuintus Pulvius, then at Capua, should 
be created dictator. But in the night preceding the day on 
Which the assembly of the people was to be held, the consol 
went off privately to Sicily; and the senate, left thus unsup- 
ported, took the resolution of ordering a letter to be sent tb 
Marons Claudius, desiring him to give asBistance to the oom^ 
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inoDwealtk, which his eolleaffne had deserted, and to nom^ 
nate the dictator fixed on by the people. Accordingly, Ctaiii«> 
tos Falrius was nominated dictator by the consul Claudias ; 
kad in compliance with the same order of the peqple, the 
dictator, Cluintus FolFins, named Publius Licinios urassns, 
then chief pontiff, master of the horse. 

6, The dictator, on coming to Rome, sent Cneins Sem^ 
pronius Blaesus, who had been a lieutenant-general under 
him at Capua, into the province of Etruria, to take the com- 
mand of the army there, in the room of the pretor, Cains 
Calpumius, whom he called away by letter, to command his 
ewn army at Capua. He appointed for the elections the ear- 
liest day on which they could be held ; but a dispute arising 
between the dictator and the tribunes, they could not be fin- 
ii^ed on that day. The youneer Qalerian century having 
obtained by lot the privilege of voting first, named as «on- 
Bills Gtuintus Fulvius, and Cluintus Fablos : and the cento- 
lies, voting in their course, would have followed them, had 
a0t two plebeian tribunes, Cains and Lucius Arennius, in- 
terposed. They asserted that " the re-electing of the same 
person to the sapi'eme magistracy was not easily reccmcila- 
ble to the principles of a republic : and much more pemi- 
eions would the precedent be, if the verv person who presi- 
ded at the election were himself to be cbosen. If therefore 
tile dictator admitted his own name in the list of candidates, 
they would protest against the election ; but if he received on 
the b'st any other except himself, they would give no ob> 
atmction to the business." The dictator maintained the pr^ 
priety of the proceedings of the assembly, on the grounds ot 
a vote of the senate, an order of the people, and several nre- 
cedents : for '' in the consulate of Cneius Servilius, wneti 
the other consul Cains Flaminius had Ikllen at the Thrasy- 
menus, the question was, by direction of the senate, proposed 
to the people, and the people ordered that so long as the war 
continued in Italy it should be lawful for them to re-elect' to 
the conisulship, and that as often as ihey sbonld see proper, 
any of those who had already held that office. As to pre- 
ceaents in point, he had one of an(»(QQt date, in the case ot 
I^eins Postumius Megelkis, who «YiiVe ^® ^^^ intertet. 
was, in the assembly where h« K^^[«L»tf presided, cteaied 
consul, with Caius Junius BubHi **^tO^-.4a recent onfe,iii 
the case of Cluintus Pabius, who ^-M^ i vr ^«»0^1X^1^«^« ^e 
«offered himself to be re-elected ^ferl^^^ Ip VttC!ona\^«^t w^ 
the puWic good." After lone ,? \ 5 W^^faVnW^^^ ^!L^>S? 
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istration of its aflbin should be in the hands of experieneed 
commanders, skilled in all the arts of war ; and they there- 
fore disapproved of any opposition to the proceedings of the 
assembly of election. Tne tribunes then acqaiesced, and 
the election proceeded. Cluintus Fabius Mazimus a fifth 
time, and Cluintus Fulnus Flaccus a fourth, were declared 
consuls. The following persons were then elected preiors : 
Lucius Yeturius Philo, Titus Gtuintius Crispinus, Caios 
Hostilius Tubuliis, Caius Arunculeius. As soon as the ap- 

riintment of manstrates for the year was finished, Gtuintus 
ulvius resigned the dictatorship. Towards the end of this 
summer a Carthaginian fleet of forty shij», under the com- 
mand of Hamilcar, sailed over to Sardinia, and committed 
great depredations in the district of Olbia. Afterward, on. 
le pretor Publius Manlius Yulso appearing there with aa 
army, they proceeded to the other side of the island, and 
ravaged the lands of Caralita,.from whence they returned 
with booty of all kinds to Africa. Several Roman priests 
died this year, and others were substituted in their placesu 
Caius Servilius was made a pontiflf, in the room of Titos 
Otacilius Crassils; Tiberius Sempronius Longns, son of 
Tiberius, an augur, in the room d Otacilius Crassus ,* and 
the same Tiberius Sempronius, a decemvir for directing re- 
ligious rites, in the room of Tiberius Sempronius .Ixmgua, 
son of Caius. Marcus Marcius, king in reli^ovs matters, 
and Marcus .£milius Papus,. chief curio, died, but their 
places were not filled up during this year. Lucius Yeturius 
Philo, and Publius Liciniai; Crassus, chief pontiff were cre- 
ated censors for the year. Licinius Crassus had not, before 
this appointment, been either consul or pretor, but was ad- 
vanced, at one step, from the edilesfaip to the censorship» 
However, these censors neither chose a senate, nor trans- 
acted any public business, being prev^ted by the death of 
Lucius Vetudus, on which Licmius abdicated the office. 
The curule ediles, Lucius Yeturius, and Publius Licinius 
Yams, repeated the exhibition of the Roman games once. 
The plebeian ediles, Cluintns Catius and Lucius Porcius 
Licinius, out of the money accruing from fines, erected bra- 
zen statutes in the temple of Ceres, and exhibited games with 
much magnificence and splendour, considering the circum- 
stances of those times. 

7. At the end of the vear, Caius Leelius, Scipio*s lieuteo- 
ant-general, on the thirty-fourth day after he set sail from 
Tarraco, arrived at Rome, and passing through the. streets, 
with the train of prisoners whom he brought, attracted a 
vast concourse of people. , Next day, being introduced to 
the senate, he dehvered the advices with which he was 
charged, that Carthage, the metropolis of Spain, had beta 
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reduced in one day, several revoited cities brought back to 
obedience, and new alliances formed with others. From 
the prisoners information was gained, corresponding, in 

feneral, with that contained in the letter of Marcos Valerias 
fessala. What gave the greatest nneasiness to the senate 
was EUisdrubal's intended march into Italy, which was 
scarcely able to withstand Hannibal, and the force which 
he had already wiih him. Leelios also, coming out into the 
general assemblj, gave a similar account. The senatQ, in 
consideration of the services perfomied by Poblius Scipio, 
decreed a supplication for one da^, and then ordered Caius 
Laelios to return with all expedition to Spain, with the ships 
which he had brought thence. On the aothoritv of a great 
many historians, I have fixed the taking of Carthage in this 
^ear, although I am not ignorant that several have placcMl 
It in the year following ; but it appeared to me very iniprob* 
able that Scipio shooid have passed a whole year in Spain 
without doing mj thing. J[ A. U. C. MS. B, C. 209.] The 
consulate of Ctuintus Fabtus Maximtts, a fifth time, and 
€taintus Fulvias Flacens, a fourth, commencing on the ides 
of March, a decree was paiBsed on the same day, appointing 
Italy the province of both, but the;r were to command se]^- 
arately in dififereut quarters; Fabios to conduct the opera- 
tioDs of the war at Tarentam, Fulvias in Lubania and 
Brottium. Marcus Claudius was contiDned in command 
for a year. The pretors then cast lots fi>r their provinces : 
Caius Hoatilius Tiboilus obtained the city jurisdiction; 
Lucius Yeturius Philo the forei^, with Gaul; Titus Ctuin- 
tins Crispintts, Capua; and Caius Arunonleius, Safdinia. 
The troops were aistributed among the provinces in this 
manner : to Fulvius were decreed the two legions which 
Marcus Valerius LsBvinus had in Sicily ; to Gluintus Fabius 
those which Caius Calpurnius had comtaanded in Etruria ; 
the city troops were to replace those in Etmria, «id Caius 
Calpurnius was to command the same province, ^th the 
army ; Titus Ctuintius was to have th« government of Capua, 
with the army which had served th»J| under auintus Fnl- 
vius; Lucius Veturius was to receijl frOia Cains La^^^^ 
propretor, the province of Aiiixi^^j: ^*^^^M^l^«^ 
on tlie spot ; lo^lareus Mareell^*^XXtPi ^MS^^^'^%^^^ 
with which he had in his constej? \e^®.!^ ««^"^^ItSJ hot 
Marcus Valerius, in conjuncti^\\- ^^T^^^^'^'^.^st^^^ 
they also were continued in co^ ^-A^ ^'^e^^^^^i^^^ei^^ 
of Cannae were given, with <i^>^\^\ ^%^^^?fcT,«:wa^^V- 
ooutplement out of the «mri^l^^i^u^'^j %^^ ^x ^^i^^^^ 
vius*8 legions. These were rv 4 vV ^^ \ S^\*e^ J Wvt «»:«»* ^^ 
the consuls into Sicily, beini^^^^ *^i l^^'^^A ?C^t»^^^ 
nominious order under whi^^ ^ \ ''?' j&^ * v"^ ^ 
^ ^^ *jC jt% 
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takd those of the army of the pretor Gneitts Futrlas, vhom 
the senate, through resentment at the litce cowardice, had 
formerly, ordered thither. To Caias Anmcvdeius were as- 
signed, for Sardinia, the same legions which had served in 
that province under Pablias Manlius Vulso. Publius Siri- 
picias was continued in command for a year, to hold the 
province of Macedonia, and with the same legion and the 
same fleet which he then had. Thirty quinqueremes were 
or{|ered to be sent from Sicily to Tarentum, to Ctaintns 
fVibtus the consul : %Bd with the rest of the fleet, Marcus 
Valerius Lnvinns was either to sail over to Africa himself, 
to ravage the country, or to send thither Lucius Cincius, or 
Marcus Valerius Messala. With respect tofipain no change 
was made, onlv that Scipio and Silanus were continued m 
command, not for a year, but until they should be recalled 
by the senate. Such was the distribution made of the prov- 
inces, and of the commands of the armies for that year. 

8. Among other business of more serious importance, the 
assembly, convened for the purpose of electing to the priest- 
hood a chief curio, in the room of Marcus ^milius, re- 
vived an old dispute ; for the patricians insisted that Cains 
Mamilius Vitulos, the cmly plebeian candidate, ought not 
- to be allowed to stand, because none but a patrician had ever 
held that office of the priesthood. The tribunes being ap- 
pealed to, referred the ousiness to the senate. The senate 
voted that the people mieht act therein as they should think 
proper. Thus Cains Mamilius Vitulus was elected chief 
curio, being the first plebeian admitted mto that office. Pub- 
lius Licinius, chief pontiff, compelled Caius Valerius Flae- 
ctts, against his wrll, to be inaugurated flamen of Jupiter. 
Cains Lsetorius was created decemvir for the performance 
of religious rites, iu the room of Gluintus Mucins Scsevola, 
deceased. I should willingly pass over in silence the reascm 
of the flamen being forced into the office, labouring as he 
then did under a bad character, had he not afterward ac- 
quired a very good (me. Caius Flaccus had spent his youth 
in idleness and debauchery, and his vicious courses had 
drawn on him the displeasure of his own brother Lucius 
Flaccus, and of his other relations ; and Publius Licinios 
was in hope of reclaiming him. Indeed, when his thoughts 
became engaged in the care of the sacrifices and religious 
performances, he quickly made such a complete alteration 
in his conduct, from what it had hitherto been, that, among 
all (he young m^ of the time, no one was held in higher 
esteem, or more entirely approved by the principal patri- 
cians, by his own family, and by all. This universal good 
character inspiring him with a proper sense of his own 
worth, he asserted a privilege which had for many years 
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lieen laid asiile. on acconnt of the nnvroithiness of former 
ilamens, ihat or having a seat in tfae-senate. Oh his coming 
into the senate-hoase, the pretor, Lucius Licinius, led him 
out ; on which he appealed to the tribunes of the commons, 
alleging that he only claimed an ancient privilege of his 
priesthood, which was costferred on the office of flamen, to- 
gether with the pnrple-bordered robe and the curuie chair. 
The pretor argued that such a right depended not on the> 
copies of annals, rendered obsolete by their antiquity, but on 
the customary practice of more recent times ; ana that in 
the memory or their fathers, and even grandfathers, no 
flamen of Jupiter had been allowed it. The tribunes 
thought it reasonable that, as the right had been suffered to fall 
into disuse through the inattention of former flamens, the 
injury ensuing should affect only themselves, and not the 
oiace; and accordingly, without any opposition from the 
pretor himself, and with the universal applrobation of t|ie 
senate and coinmons, they introduced the flamen to a seat 
in the senate, though all men were of opinion that his hav- 
ing attained his object was owing to the strict integrity of 
his conduct rather than to any privilege of the priesthood. 
The consuls, before they departed for their provinces, raised 
two city legions, and such a number of soldiers as was ne» 
cessary to make up the complement of the other armies. 
The force which hitherto had served in the citv the consul 
Fulvius gave to his brother Caius Fulvius Flaccus, lieu- 
tenant-general, with orders to march it into Etruria, and to 
bring home to Rome the legions then in that province. The 
other consul, Fabius, having collected the retics of Fulvius's 
army, which amounted to three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-sii men, ordered his atm. Gluintus Maximus to con- 
duct them into Sicily, to the proconsul Marcus Valerius, and 
to receive from him tne two legions and thirtjr quiaqueremes. 
The removal of these legions out of the island made no 
diminution, in respect either of strength or appearance, in 
the force stationed m that province: for, besides two veteran 
legions, completely recruited to their full complement, the 
proconsul had a great miiltitude of Nnmidian deserters, both 
norse and foot, and he also enlisted in bis service those 
Sicilians who had served in the army of Epi<^y^^> and that 
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with one of which be ordered LttcJ?waTal»);.^8 U) g^w* ^^*^ 
part of the island which wasform!r^V^8 C^.* tfdomotHieTo-, 
and, with the other, he himself ti? n\» tHe^* oC ^^« ^^^ °^ '^h 
separated formerly by the bom^^tiij ^^.fg^.ve B^man and 
Carthaginian dominions. He ll^^^ ^^^ Ia^^'^^^^ ^^ ^^* 
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fleet, which o<Hisi8ted of teveoty sail, in order that th^ 
might extend their protection of the coasts round the whole 
circnmfereiice of the island. Attended by the cavalry of 
Motines, he went in person through every part of the prov- 
ince to view the lands, observe what parts were caltivated, 
and what were not, cominendiDg or reproving ihe owners 
aecordingly. In consequence of fiLs care in this jkarticular, 
such an abundance of com was produced, that, besides send- 
ing a quantity to Rome, he conveyed to Catana a sufficient 
supply for the army, which was to be employed during the 
sommer at Tarentum- - 

9. But the transportation of those soldiers into Sicily, the 
greater part of wnom were Latines and allies, was very 
near proving the cause of formidable disturbances ; so true 
it is, that the issues of great affairs often depend on trivial 
circumstances : for the Latines and allies, in their meetings, 
began to murm6r that ^* that the^ had now for ten years been 
drained by levies and contributions. That generally every 
year they suffered great losses in the war., Many were stain 
m the field, many were cut off by sickness ; and that every 
one of their countrymen, enlisted as a soldier bv the IU>- 
mans, was more effectually lost tolhem, than it he were 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians ; because the latter was 
sent back, without ransom, to his country, whereas the other 
was ordered by the Romans out of Italy, into banishment in- 
deed, rather than to military service. The troopsof Cannaa 
were now growing old in that situation, having been in it 
nearly eight years, and would end their lives before the 
enemy, whose strength was at the present in a state par- 
ticularly flourishing, would retire out of Italy. If veteran 
soldiers were not to return home, and still new ones to be 
enlisted, there would not, in a short time, be one of that de- 
scription remaining. Wherefore it was become necessary, 
before they shoald be reduced to the last degree of desolation 
. and want, to deny to the Romans that which ]^rticular cir» 
camstances alone would shortly render it impossible to 
grant. If that people saw the allies cordially uniting in 
such a measure, thejr certainly would think of making peace 
with the Carthaginians: othierwise, as long as Hannibal 
lived, Italv would never be free from war." Thus did the^ 
argue in their assemblies. The Roman colonies were at this 
time thirty in number; all of whom had ambassadors at 
Rome ; and twelve of them presented a remonstrance to the 
consuls, stating that they had not the means of furnishing 
the supplies of men and money. These were Ardea, Nepete, 
Sutrium, Alba, Carseoli, Cora, Suessa, Circeii, Setia, Calea, 
Namia, and Interamna. The consuls, surprised at such an 
extraordinary declaration, and wishing to deter them from 
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the meditated secession, to which end they sufuposed that 
censure and reproof would be more effectual than gentle 
measures, answered, that the eicpressions which they had 
dared to use were such .as the consuls could not prevail on 
themselves to repeat in the senate : for they contain^ not 
a refusal of military duty, but an open detection from the 
Roman people. They advised them, therefore, to return 
home instantly to consult with their respective countrjrmen, 
as tf no step had yet been taken ; since their infamous de- 
sign, though disclosed in wjords, had not proceeded to ac- 
tion ; and to remind them that they were not natives of 
Campania, ot of Tarentum, but of Rome. That from thence 
they derived their origin, and from thence were sent 
out into colonies, into lands taken from enemies, for the 
purpose of increasing population ; and that, consequently, 
whatever duties children owe to parents, these they owed 
to the Romans, if they had any remains of natural af- 
fection, or any regaitl for ^heir mother country. They 
desired them, therefore, to confer on the matter anew; 
for that, as to the measures which they had inconsiderately 
m^itiooed, their tendency was to betray the Roman empire, 
and to give up the conquest of it to Hannibal." Though 
the consuls, one afler the other, reasoned with them in this 
manner for a long time, yet the ambassadors were not in the 
least moved, but replied, '^ they had nothing new to repre- 
sent to the senate at home, neither had that assembly grounds 
for new deliberation, when they neither had men to be en- 
listed, nor money to pay them.'^ The consuls finding them 
inflexible, laid the aSair before the senate : and here it ez- 
eited such serious apprehensions in every mind, that great 
numbers cried out, tnat ** the ruin of the empire was a( 
hand; that the other colonies would act in the same man- 
ner; so Would the allies; that all had conspired to betray 
the city of Rome to Hannibal." 

10. The consuls endeavoured to console and encourage 
the senate, telling them " the other colonies would main- 
tain their allegiance and duty as heretofore ; and that even 
these which had swerved from {\^ -^ ^yiy, U ambassadoTs 
were sent round among them i>.^^ ,ni^d ^o avP^T reptoofe, 
and not entreaties, would be imt^^^^^\^wi^.^ ^^^V^*^] ^°^ \r 
sovereign authority." Havin^^^^e'?,,pd T^"^^^ ^^T ^t 
swiate to act and manage as th^l >eC^^ i ^ee «^«^^ ^ i^ons 
to thepublicgood,.the?be^ar,^> Z.o^\^X^%'}l t^^^ 



to the public good, they began ? >,K0^^ V^ ;^^ ilX imW 
of the other colonies ; and tK \ J^^ ^rtl'^*^ nti^^^ ^ , I ^rvKeVt 
sadors, demanded of tiem in Vhj ^^Ss^^^^t^^X^^ 
contingenLs of soldiers readxP\% ^^ jf^^ ^^ \l\vl\i oi vYxe 
To this Marcus Sextilius ^ Xv\ Ci io€, "^^ ^^i^vi.t% ^^Tf« 
eighteen colonies, made atiSk^^kAV ,t* \\"^t'^^^* 
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ready according to the regulation ^ that if a greater number 
should be required, they would bring them ; and, that whal- 
erer else the Roman people should command or wish, they 
would perform with zeal and diligence. That they wanted 
not sufficiency of means, and had more than a sufficiency 
of inclination/' On this the consuls, after premising that 
all the praises which themselves conld bestow would be in- 
adequate to their merits, unless they wtsre joined by the 
thanks of the whole body of the senate in full assembly, de- 
sired them to accompany them into the senate-house. The 
senate complimentea them bv a decree conceived in ihe 
most honourable terms possible, and then charged the con- 
suls to conduct them into an assembly of the people -also, 
and there, among the many other important services which 
those colonies had performed to them and their ancestors, 
to make proper mention of this recent instance of their 
meritorious ' conduct towards the commonwealth. Even 
now* and after so many ages, their names should not be lost 
in silence, nor should they be defrauded of their due praise : 
'they were these — Signia, Norba, Saticulum, Brundusium, 
FregeDse, Luceria, Yennsia, Adria, Firma, Ariminum ; on 
the coast of the other sea, Pontia, Psestum, and Cosa ; and 
in the inland parts, Beneven^um, ^semia, Spoletum, Pla- 
centia, and Cremona. Supported by these, the Roman em- 
pire was enabled to stand;- and they received every mark of 
gratitude, both in the senate and in the assembly of the peo- 
ple. The former ordered that no mention should be made 
of the other twelve dependencies, which had refused to fur- 
nish their quota for the war, and that the consuls should 
neither dismiss nor detain their ambassadors, nor hold any 
communication with them: such a tacit proof of displeasure 
was judged the most suitable to the dignity of the Roman 
people. While the consuls were busy in expediting the 
other necessary preparations for the campaign, it was re- 
solved to draw out of the treasury the vicesimary gold, (that 
is to say, a fund formed of the twentieth part of the value of 
slaves enfranchised,) which was reserved for exigences of 
the utmost necessity. There was drawn out accordingly, 
to the amoimt of four thousand pounds weight of gold. Of 
this were given to the consuls, to Marcus Marcellus and 
Publius Sulpicius, proconsuls, and to Lucius Yeturius, the 

Eretor, to whom the lots had given the province of Gaul, five 
undred pounds each; and besides this there were given, in 
particular charge, to the consul Fabius^e hundreopounds 
of gold to be carried into the citadel of Tarentum. The re- 
mainder they employed in making contracts, with ready 
money, for^lothing^hearmy, who were then servingin Spain, 
vith so much honour to themselves and to their commander. 
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11. It was also resolred, that before the consuls set oat 
from the city they should expiate several prodi^es which 
had happened. On the Alhan mount a statue of Jupiter, and 
a tree, standing near the temple ; at Ostia, a grove ; at Capua, 
a wall, and the temple of Fortune ; and at Sinuessaj a -wall 
and gate, were struck by lightning. Further, it was report- 
ed that the Alban water flowed in a bloody stream ; that, at 
Rome, in the cell of the temple of Fors Fortuna, an image, 
which was in the crown of the goddess, fell from her head 
in her hands ; that an ox spoke at Privernum ; that a vulture, 
while the forum was crowded, fliew down into one of the 
shops ; and that, at Sinuessa, an infant was bom whose sex 
was doubtful, such as are commonly called in Greek (a lan- 
guage more manageable than ours, particularly in the com- 
pounding of words) Androgynes ; that a shower of milk fell ; 
and that a boy was nom with the head of an elephant. These 
prodigies Were expiated with the larger kind of victims. 
Orders were given Tor a supplication to be performed at all 
the shrines, and prayers to be offered during one day, for 
the averting of misfortunes; and a decree nassed that the 
pretor, Caius Hostilius, should vow and celebrate the games 
of Apollo, in like manner as they had of late years been 
vowed and celebrated. At the same time, the consul Gluin- 
tus Fttlvius held an assembly for the election of censors. 
The censors chosen were men who had never yet been con- 
suls, Marcus Cornelias Cethegus and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus. By direction of the senate the question was propo- 
sed to the people ; and the people ordered that these, by their 
censoral authority, should let to farm the lands of Campania. 
The choosing of the senate was delayed by a dispute between 
the censors about the nomination of the prince of it : the 
making the choice had fallen, by lot, to Sempronius ; but 
Cornelius alleged that he ought to observe the practice 
handed down from their ancestors, which was to appoint as 
prince the person who in the list of censors stood first of any 
then living, and this was Titus Manlins Torquatus. Sem- 

I»ronius maintained, that when the gods gave a person the 
ot of appointing, they gave him at the same time full free- 
dom of choice : that he would act in this case agreeably to 
his own judgment, and would Utt^c to ^^^ hoTibuT contended 
for, Gluintus Fabius Maximu-^ Untn ^^ ^*^'^^^ i^Tove tobe 
the first of the whole Roman s^i' ^** -.en ^^ HaiMiibaVs opin- 
ion. After a long dispute hi^^U, ^^ (,«& g^^^ ^^^ ^^* ?°"^^' 
and Sempronius chose the ct^fT ^n\\e».& , ^^s fabiviaMaximus, 
prince of the senate. Then *^u: a^^^*^f tV*^ ^^7 **^^^* 7!f 
read, in which eight w«r« j IV^^TvsV ^Uti^ ^^TJJJp.^ 
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ttview of tlie eqnestrisi order also, thejreeiisiiTed every one 
omcerned wiih him; bai the number disgraced on ttmt 
accouot was very small. From all the earalry of the legioDs 
of CaoD» then m Sicily, and their nnmber was great, their 
horses were taken awaj. To this they added another pun- 
ishment in point of time; ordering that the campaigns which 
those men had served on^ horses given by the public should 
not mtitle them to release, but that they should serve during 
ten others on horses of their own. They also searched for, 
and discovered, a great number, who ought to be ranked in 
the cavalry ; and all of these who had been seventeen years 
Old at the beginning of the war, and had not served, they 
disfranchised. Thev then contracted for the repairs of the 
buildings round the forum, which had been destroTvd by the 
fire, — seven shops, the shambles, and^the royal palace. 

12. Having miished the necessary business at Rome, the 
consuls set out for the campaign. Fulvius, first, went for- 
ward to Capua ; in a few diays alter Fabius followed, and he 
earnestly entreated his colleague in person, and MarceUns 
by letter, to make the most vigorous efforts to keep Hanni- 
bal employed, while he should carry on the siege of Taren- 
turn ; observing that, when that city should be taken from 
the enemy, who was already repulsed in every quarter, and 
would then have no place where he could rest, or to which 
he eould retreai for safety, he would not have even a pre- 
tence for staying longer in Italy. He likewise seat an ex- 
pr^ to Rhegiumj^to ue commander of the body of troops 
which the consul Lievinus had placed there, to act against 
the Bruttians, and which consisted of eight thousand men, 
all accustomed to live by ptunder, the greater part of whom 
had been broi3^ht out or Sidiy from Agathyrna, as was 
mentioned above. To these were joined many natives of 
the coumry, who deserted from the Bruttians, equally daring, 
and under equal necessity to dajre every thing. He orderM 
this band to be led, first, to ravage the lan& of Bruttinm, 
and afterward to besiege (he ciTy of Caulon. These orders 
thev executed, not only with dikigence, but with jividity ; 
and af^er plundering the country, and dispersing the inhab- 
itants, attacked the city with their utmost vigour. Marcel- 
lus, incited by hiacollieague^ letter, and also by' an omnion 
which he had hiaudtf eonceived, l^t. he was the only Bo* 
ttaa general able to eofe with Hannibn), quitted his winter- 
onafteis as soon as forage could be found, and met him at 
Canusiam. The Garthag^an was at this time employed 
in ^deavooring to entice the Oatusians lo revolt, but on 
hearing of Marcellns's appioacb, he decamped and retired. 
The country was open, affording no cover for an ambus- 
cade, for which reason he resolved to draw back into moie 
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iroody tracts. Mareellns pressed close on his steps, en» 
camped within view of him, and, as soon as the trenches 
vere finished, drew out his legions and offered battle. Han- 
nibal sent om single troops of cayalry, and the light spear- 
men from his infantry, to skinnish with the enemy, but did 
not think it advisable to risk the issue of a general engage- 
ment. He was however drawn into a contest cf that sort 
vhich he wished' to avoid : for although, by marching away * 
in the night, he gained some ground of the enemy, yet Mar- 
cellus overtook him in an open country, and, as he was 
forming hi^ camp, put a stop to his works, by attacking the 
vorkmen on all sides. In consequence of this a pitched 
Imttle ensued, in which all the foi'ces on both sides were 
engaged ; but night coming on. they separated, without any 
advantage being gained on either side. They then hastily, 
before it grew dark, fortified their camps, at a very little 
distance from each other. Next day, as soon as light ap- 

Sared, Marcellus led out his forces to the field ; nor did 
annibal decline (he contest, but in a long speech exhorted 
his men to '* remember Thrasymenus and Canne, and to 
crush the presumption of the foe, who pressed so closely on 
their steps; not-suffering them either to march or encamp in 

Siiet, or even to breathe, or look about them. Every day 
e rising sun and the Roman army appeared together on 
the plains. But if the enemy should once be compelled to 
quit the field, especially with some loss of blood, they would 
aAerward conduct their operations with less turbulence and 
violence." Irritated by such expressions, and at the same 
time vexed at being continually narassed, on quilting their 
camp they began the fieht with ereat furv. ^he battle was 
maintained for more than two hours; then, on the Roman 
aide, the right wing and the chosen band, called extraordi- 
naries. began io give ground; on observing which Marcellus 
brought up the eighteenth legion to the front. But, while 
the others were retiring in confusion, and these advancing 
with bat little alacritr mto their place, the whole line was 
disordered, and in a little time totally broken : at last, fear 

etting the better of their shame, they fairly turned their 
cks. In this battle, and the flight wnich followed, there 
fell no less than two thousand s^^en hundred of the Ro- 
mans and allies; among these f^. . [toiDan centurions, and 
two military tribunes, Marcus T . -.tiios ^^^ Marcus Pul- 
vius. Pour military standards ^^^ inst M ^^* ^'"^? which 
first fled, and two by the le&iJ^eT« \^c^ aAvanccd in the 
place of the flying allies. ^^^^^la ^^^^ , „ 

13. After the army had reiv ,v.e camip, MwceYlus 

reprimanded them in terms ^v , \ii\f> ^t^^^^^^^^^^^l^a!! 
^t more fh)m the discoursf. ^i ^^^V ^^sD^ comiwflite, 
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Ihtn from all they had suffered in the misuccessfal figte 
throarh the whole d&y. He said to them, ** as matter»luiTe 
turned oat, I praise and thank the immortal gods, that the 
victorious enemy did not assault our camp itself, while ycm 
were hurrjring into the gates and over the rampart in raeh 
ntter dismay. You would certainly have abandoned thai, 
through the same panic that made you give up the battle. 
What fright is this 1 What terror, what forgetfulness both 
of your own character, and that of your adversaries^ has flt 
once seized your minds 1 Surely they are the same enemies, 
in defeating and pursuing of whom you spent the whole of 
the last summer ; who for some days past have fled before 
you nigU and day, while you pressed on their rear; whooa 
yester&y you did not allow either to continue their march, 
or to form their camp. I say nothing of the advantages ott 
which you ought to pride yourselves ; bat will mention who^ 
of itself, ought to fill you with sftuune and remorse; yestei^ 
day you fought it out to the end on equal terms. What a^ 
teration has last ni^ht, what has this day made 1 Have 

four forces been diminished ; have theirs been augmented 1 
cannot persuade myself that I am speaking to my own 
army, or to Roman soldiers. The arms and appearances of 
the men are such as usual. But, if you had possessed the 
usual spirit, would the enemy have seen your backs 1 
Would ne have carried off a standard from any one compt^ 
ny or cohort 1 Hitherto, he has boasted of putting our !•> 

fions to the sword: you, this day, have been the first wkM> 
ave conferred on him the fi^ory of pitting a Roman taaif 
to flight." On this the troops universally besought him to 
pardon their behaviour of that day; and entreated hiai, 
whenever he pleased, to make another trial of the courage 
of his soldiers* '' I will try you, soldiers,'' said he, " and 
to-morrow will lead you into the field, that in the character 
of conquerors, not of vanquished men, you may obtain the 
pardon which you desire." He then ordered that the cd> 
horts which had lost their standards, should receive barley 
for their allowance, and the centurions of the companies 
whose standards had been lost, he deprived of their swords j 
commanding that aH, both iniantry and cavalry, should he 
ready under arms on the following day. Tne assembly 
was now dismissed, all acknowledging that the . reprooA 
which they had received were not more severe than they 
deserved ; for that no person in the Roman army had, that 
day, behaved like a man, except the general alone, to whom 
they ought to make atonement, either by their deaith or bya 
glorious victory. On the daj following they attended ac- 
cording to orders, armed and accoutred. The general then 
commended them, and said, that "he would bring forwai^ 
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iDto the first li&e, those who had fled first the day before, and 
the cc^orts which had lost their standards; that he now 
gave notice, that it was incumbent on them to fight, and to 
conqaer, and to exert themselves vigoroosly, one and all, 
to prevent the news of yesterday's flight reaching Rome be- 
ibre that of the present day's triumph." They were then 
ordered to refresh themselves with food, that in case the 
fig^ht should last longer than usual, they might have strength 
Co go through it. After every thing had been said and done 
to rouse the courage of the soldiers, they marched out to the 
field. 

14. When this was told to Hannibal, he said, ** We have 
to deal with an enemy who can neither bear good fortune 
nor bad : if he gets the better, he pursues the vanquished 
with presumption and vehemence : if he is worsted, he re- 
news the contest with the victors.** He then ordered the 
aignal to be sounded, and led out his forces. Both parties 
fought now with much more vigour than the day before ; the 
Carthaginians struggling to maintain the glory acquired 
yesterdav, the Romans to remove their disgrace. On the 
side of tne Romans, the left wing and the cohorts which had 
lost their standards, fought in the front line ; while the twen- 
tieth legion was drawn up on the right wing. Lucius Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, and Caius Claudius Nero, lieutenant- 
Senerals, commanded the wings; Marcellus himself took 
le charge of the centre, that he might animate the men by 
his presence, and be an immediate witness of their behaviour. 
On Hannibal's side, the front line was composed of the 
S pa nish troops, who were the main strength of his army. 
When the fight had long continued doubtful, Hannibal or- 
dered the elephants to be brought up to the van, hoping by 
their means to occasion fear and disorder. At first they 
broke the ranks, and by treading down some, and terrify- 
ing others, on either side, so as to put them to flight, made 
an opening in the line in one part ; and the alarm would 
probably have spread further, had not Caius Decimius Fla- 
vus, a military tribune, snatching the standard of the first 
band of spearmen, ordered that company ^ follow him. 
He then led them to the spot XhWre *^^ eVcphants were 
throwing all into confusion, ^;^^ AWecttona to techarge 
their javelins at them. Every C^T^^ ^n to^^ 1?^*^^^' &• ^^^Iff 
was no difficulty in hitting, l*>ca?^;.U ^^^^?^ ^^ ^ 
such huge bulk; especially a^^^ Z ^^f,^ ^^^^^^^nd^ ^i 
gcthen But thouyVthey wrv^ t.\^ : ^^'^t ^^l^T?^cteS 

ioseinwhosefiesithe/avel^t^M ^"^ V^^S^^^e^^ 
whose motions' cannot be cjft J W \yiJ^^ ,r)^' \*\^^^v«tv A-^i^ 
to flight, drove backeveti ^*KV^V* ^''^^^n «^^^ 
now, not any particular cr. WV i**A vv^^^®»- 
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who could come up with the retreating elephants, with all 
his might hurled javelins at them. Thus attached, the more 
violently did the animals rush on their owners, and made so 
much the greater carnage of them, than they had made of 
the enemy, as one of them, when frightened or hurt, is hur- 
ried on more forcibly than he could be driven by the mana- 
ger sitting on his back. While the enemy's line was in this 
great disorder, in consequence of those beasts breaking 
through it; the Romans made a brisk onset, and without 
much opposition from troops so scattered and confused, 
drove them off the ground. Marcellus ordered his cavalry 
to charge them as they fled, and the i>ursuit did not cease 
until they were driven, in consternation, into their camp: 
for besides other circumstances which caused terror and tu- 
mult, two elephants had fallen in the verv entrance of the 
Sate, so that tne men were obliged to make their way over 
le trench and rampart. Here the slaughter of the enemy 
was the greatest. There were killed no less than eight thou- 
sand men, and five elephants. Nor did the Romans gain 
the victoiy without loss of blood : of the two legions, about 
one thousand seven hundred were killed, and of the allies 
above one thousand three hundred. Great numbers, both of 
Romans and allies, were wounded. In the following night 
Hannibal decamped, and thoush Marcellus wished to pur- 
sue him, he was "prevented by his wounded, which were in 
treat number. Scouts, who yfcre sent to observe his march, 
rought intelligence next day that Hannibal had taken the 
road towards Bruttium. 

15. About the same time the Hirpinians, Lucanians, and 
Volscians, surrendered themselves to the consul QuintDs 
Fulvius, delivering up Hannibal's garrisons which they had 
in their cities, and were mildly received by the consul with 
only a verbal reproof for their past errors. Hopes of simi- 
lar gentle treatment were held out to the Bruttians also, 
through two brothers, V ibius and Pactius, of the most illus- 
trious family of any in that nation, who came to request the 
same terms of capitulation which were granted to the Luca- 
nians. The othfr consul, Gtuintus Fabius, took by assault 
Manduria, a town in the territory of Sallentum. Here he 
made four thousand prisoners, and ^ined much bootv of 
other kinds. Proceeding thence to Tarentum, he pitcned 
his camp at the verv mouth of the harbour. Of the ships, 
which Livius had kept here for "the purpose of protecting 
convoys, he loaded part with machines and implements fit 
for assailing walls; the rest he. furnished with engines, 
stones, and missile weapons of every kind ; the storeship$ 
also, not confining himself to such only as were moved by 
oaris, he fitted out in the same manner, in order that soma 
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might bring out the machines and ladders tothe walls, while 
the others, from their ships at some distance, should annojr 
with missile weapons the men employed in defending them. 
These ships were thns fitted np and prepared for the pnrpoee 
of an attack on that sid^ of the city which is washed by the 
open sea, which was now clear of the enemy; for the Car- 
thaginian fleet had sailed OTer to Corcvra^ at the time when 
Philip was preparing to attack the ^tohans. Meanwhile 
the party which carried on the siege of Oaulon in Brnttiom, 
hearing of Hannibal's approach, and fearful of being over- 
powerM, retired to an eminence, which, though it secured 
them from an immediate attack, was destitute of every other 
convenience. In the prosecution of the siege of Tarentum, . 
Fabius received very great assistance towards the accom- 
plishment of that important business, from an' incident tri- 
via] in appearance; toe Tarentines had in the city^ party 
of Bruttians, given to them by Hannibal, and the com- 
mander of this party was desperately in love with a young 
woman, whose orother was in the army of the consul Fa- 
bius. This man, being informed by a letter from his siater 
of her new acquaintance with a stranger of so great weahh. 
and so highly honoured among his countrymen, conceived 
hopes that by means of his sister her lover might be brought 
into any scheme ; and this project he communicated to the 
consul : his reasoUing appeared not ill founded, and he was 
ordered to go as a deserter into Tarentum. Here being in- 
troduced bv his sister to the notice of the commander, he be- 
gan by artfully sounding hid disposition, and having satisfied 
himself that his temper was as fickle as he could wish, by 
the aid of female blandishments he prevailed on him to be». 
tray the post, of which he commanded the guard. When* 
l>otn the method and the time for the execution of this design 
were settled, the soldier was let out of the town privately, 
through the intervals between the guards, and related to the 
consul what had been done, and what was further intended. 
At the first watch, Fabius, after giving proper directions to 
the troops in the citadel. Und to those wno,had the guard of 
the harbour, went himself quite roond the harbour, and sat 
down, in concealment, on the side «f the citjr facing the east. 
The trumpets then began to sounA ^ ooc*» from the citadel, 
from the port, and from the ^hir,, u\c^ ^^^ ^-^-^^ brought 
to the shore on the side next (o >v ""^1*11 *^*^ ^^ ^^^ *^"5® 
time a shout was raised, and a J^X ^^nia^ ^^^^^^^ f^Tuoscly 
made, on «very side where if >,>Av?^!^^ ve\^ \^v\\b Aasiaer. 
Meanwhile the consul kept hi3^;, ^^%x. ^^ f ^^^L^^ 
mocrates, therefore, who had r v^^^^ tt^ niiv^^''^'^*- ^^^ 

V 



malt, and shontine like that of -a city stormed, fearfiil leac. 
"while he hesitated, the consul might force a passage and 
march in his troops, carried off his party to the citadel, be- 
cause the most alarming noise proceeded from that quarter. 
Fabius, from the length of time, and likewise fVom the si- 
lence which prevailed, (for where,~a little before, there was 
an uproar among the men rousing each other, and calling to 
arms, now not a word was heard,) imagined that the gaard 
was withdrawn; he therefore ordered the ladders to be 
brought up to that pact of the wall where, according to the 
information of the contriver of the plot, the cohort cf Brut- 
tians held the guard. In this place, favoured and assisted 
by the Brattians, the Romans nrst gained possession of the 
wall, over which they climbed, into the city *, and then the 
nearest gate was broken open, that the troops might march 
through in a body. These entering the town a little before 
day, raised a shout, and without meeting any one in anm»-, 
proceeded to the forum, having drawn on themselves the at- 
teintion of the combatants in every quarter, whether at the 
citadel or the harbour. 

16. At the entrance of the forum a vigorous opposition 
was made, but it was not persevered in! A Tarentine was 
no match for a Roman, either in spirit, in arms, in warlike 
skill, nor yet in vigour, or bodily strength. They only dis- 
charged their javelins, and then, scarcely waiting till the 
fight began, turned their backs ; and as they were acquaint- 
ed with the streets of the vciiy, ran different ways to their 
own houses, or those of their friends. ^ Two of their com- 
manders, Nico and Democrates, fell fighting courageously. 
Philomenus, who had been the author of the plot for betray- 
ing the city to Hannibal, rode away from the fight at full 
speed ; his horse was not long after seen straying through 
the city without a rider, but his body was never found, and 
the general opinion was, that he fell from his horse, into an 
open well. Oarthalo, as he was coming to the consul un- 
armed, to remind him of their fathers bemg connected by an 
intercourse of ho^itality, was slain by a soldier who met 
him in the way. The rest were put^ to the sword without 
distinction, armed and unarmed, Carthaginians and Taren- 
tines alike. Many even of the Bruttians were killed, either 
through mistake, or through the inveterate hatred borne to- 
wards them by the Romans, or with design to discountenance 
the report of the place being betrayed, and that it. might 
rather appear to have been taken by force of arms. After 
this carnage, the victors proceeded in several parties to 
plunder the city. We are told that there were here thirty 
thousand persons in a state of servitude, a vast quantity of 
silver, wrought and coined, eighty-seven thousand pounds 
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weight of gold, together with statnes and pictures io such 
numbers, as almost to rival the decorations of Syracuse. 
Bat Fabios, with more greatness of mind than was shown 
by MarcelluS) refrained from meddling with booty of that 
sort; and when his secretary asked him what he wonld 
have d(Hie with the statues of their gods, which were of gi- 
gantic size, andliabited like warriors, he ordered him to "let 
the Tarentines keep their angry gods to themselves." Then 
the wall, which separated the citadelfrom the town, was de- 
molished and razed. Amid these transactions. Hannibal, 
having made prisoners the party employed in the siege of 
Caalon, who capitulated, hearing of the siege of Tarentum, 
marched night and day with all expedition to relieve it : but 
while he was hastening thither, he received the news of its 
being taken. On this he observed, " the Romans, too, have 
their Hai^nibal : we have lost Tarentum through the same 
arts by which we acquired it." That he might not, how- 
ever, seem to have turned back as in flight, he encamped 
on the spot where he had halted, about five miles from the 
city ; ana, after staying there a few days, retreated to Me- 
tapontum.^ From hence he sent to Tarentum two Metapon- 
tines, with letters from the princif>al men in that state to 
Fabius, to receive his promise of impunity for what was 
past, on condition of their delivering Metapontum and the 
Carthaginian garrison into his hanas. Faoius. supposing 
the offer to be made with sincerity, appointed a day on 
which he would come to Metapontum, and gave letters in 
answer, which were delivered to Hannibal, who, overjoyed 
at the success of his stratagem, and at finding that even 
Fabius was not proof against artifice, formed an ambuscade 
at a small distance from Metapontum. As Fabius was 
taking the auspices, previous to his departure from Taren- 
tum, the birds repeatedly refused the favourable signs ; also, 
when he consulted the eods by sacrifice, the aruspex warned 
him to beware of treachery and plots. As he did not come 
on the appointed day, the two Metapontincs were sent back, 
to remove any scruple that retarded him, but being suddenly 
seized, and dreading an examination by tenure, ^hey dis- 
closed the whole plot. 

17. In Spain, in the beginning of ,, ^tiniTfr^*^^i^^*T® ^™* 
over to Scipio, who had spent ^u V^^ " ^cC'i^^f vrntei m 
conciliating the affections of the \ ^V^ "Ln^i V^^^^ °^ ^^^^^ 
ents, and partly by sending hom^ ^'^xVi*^^^ r^e«^ ^^^ ^"**^^ 
ers,'a peSon naied Ede^ ^ ^V. it^^4^^^^ '^^'^^«l 
among W Spaniards. This '.^^ \C^«'^ne,^'' l^i ^^'^^'^^.111 
in thi hands of the Romans- ^\^U'^% ^^ vV^^ "^^Zf^nVw 
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interest to that of the Remans. Led hj the same motive, 
Ittdibilis and Maodoaius, unquestionably the two first men 
in, Spain, with the whole body of their countrymen, deserted 
Hasdrubal, and withdrew to an eminence overlooking his 
camp, from whence, along a continued jidge of hiUs, they 
could retire with safe^ to the Romans. WJtfn Hasdrabu 
saw the enemy's strength increasing by such large acces- 
sions, while his own was daily diminished, and would prob- 
ably, unless by a bold effort he effected something, continue 
to decay, in the same manner as it had begun, he tesokred, 
to bring on ^a battle as soon as possible. Scipio was eTen 
more desirous of an engagement ; as well becaose his hopes 
were strong, in consequence- (^ the success which had 
hitherto attended his affiiirs, as because he wished to epeage 
with a single general and his Im'ces raiher than wiih all 
together, which he would perhaps be forced to do were they 
to unite. However, should he be under a necessitjr of fight- 
ing more than one army at once, he had taken a iudicions 
method to augment his strength : for, perceiving that there 
would be no employment for his marine, as the coast of 
Spain was entirely clear of ady Cartha^nian fleet, he hauled 
up the ships on land at Tarraco, and joined the oiarines to 
his land forces. As to arms for them, he had abundance, 
between those taken at Carthage, and those which had been 
afterward made by the great number of workmen whom he 
employed. With this force Scipio, in the beginning of 
spring, by which time he was rejoined by LieUus, who had 
returned from Rome, and without whom he undertook no 
enterprise of any extraordinary moment, set out from Tar- 
raco, and advanced towards the enemy. On his march, 
during which he found every place well afiected, the allies 
showing him all respect, and escorting him as he passed 
through each of their states, he was met by Indibilis and 
Mandonius, with their armies. Indibilis spoke for both, 
not with the ignorance and temerity of a barbaiian, but with 
a modest gravity, appearing rather to apologize for their 
changiD^ sides, as a measure of necessi^, than to boast of 
it, as if it had been greedily embraced on the first opportu- 
nity ; for " he knew," he said, " that the term deserier was 
deemed dishonourable by a man's old associates, and held 
in suspicion by the new : nor did he blame men for this 
manner of thinking ; provided only that the merits of the 
case, and not the mere name, were made the grounds of 
this doable aversion." He then enumerated his services to 
the Carthaginian generals; and, on the other band, their 
avarice, tyranny, and ill-treatment of every kind heaped on 
hina and his tsoontrymen. " For these reasons," he said, 
"his body only had, hitherto,. been on their side^ his mind 
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had long been on tbat side where^ he beiieved, that respect 
wa^ paid to laws divine imd human. To the gods them- 
selves people have recoarse with supplications for redreaa, 
when they can no longer endure the violence and Mijustice 
of men. He entreated Scipio not lo consider their conduct 
as deserving either punishment or reward, but to form his 
judgment oh a trial of them fixmi that day forward, and by 
that standard to estimate the recompense which they might 
hereafter be thpught to deserve." The Roman answered, 
that he would comply with their desire in every particular ; 
and would not consider them in the light of deserters, be* 
cause they had not thought themselves bound to adhere to 
such an alliance, when the other'party scrupled not to vio- 
late every obligation, divine and hOman. Then their wives 
and children, being brought into the assembly, were re- 
stored to them, and received with tears of joy. That day 
they were entertained in lodging^ prepared for them ; and, 
on the next, the terms of association were ratified, and they 
were dismissed to bring up their forces ; /afterward they en* 
camped in conjunction with the Romans, until they con* 
dncted ihem to the spot where the enemy lay. 

18. The nearest army of the Carthaginians was that com* 
raided by Hasdrubal, which lay near the city ot Baecuia. 
In the front of this camp he had posted advanced guard» o^ 
cavalry. On these the Roman light infantry, the front rank, 
and those who composed the vomgnard, instantly, as they ar- 
rived, and without waiting to choose ground for a camp, 
made an attack, and with snch apparent contempt, as plainlv 
demonstrated what degree of spirit each party possessed. 
The cavalry were driven within theiir works, whither they 
fled in confusion, pressed almost to the very gates. The 
action of that day having attiiiir whetted their ardour for a 
con test , the Romans pitched their camp. Uasd riibal, dnrinff 
the night, drew back his army to a hill, the summit of which 
was spread out into a level plain ; on the rear of the hiil was 
a river, and on the front and on either side it was enotreled 
by a kind of steep bank: at seme distance below this lay 
another plain, stoping downwards the circnmference of 
which was likewise bocmded by an<Kber bank of eq:n^ly dif- 
ficult tiscent. Into this lower plain siiisdKi^^) *^^^ ^f* ^^ 
seeing the enemy's line formed i^ ^*i-rf oC their ^mp^ sent 
down his Numidian cavalry.&Q(l ^J^rJ^v^t-^rmeA »^^earians 
and Africans. Scipio, riding I'rv, ne^^©^ cO»V«^^^^ *^^ ^^' 
talions, desired them to obsenw HVi4 tijf .v.e ene^y, Tt«^o^^- 
cing at once all hopes of bein^^ ^uA ^^c Oq*« on ^\xa^ 
ground, endeavoured to secure ^VvJ to ^Votv^**}*' waiung 
within sight, and confiding in . AV^Ae^^e^ <#^^^\?Si w 
in their vali^ur and theit^ti^^^^i^^^ 
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moimied^ the higlier defences of Carthage. Neither hills^ 
nor a citadel, nor the sea itself, had stopped the progress of 
their arms. Those heights which the enemy had seized 
vould answer no other purpose Chan that of compelling them, 
in their flight, to leap down crags and precipices; but he 
would prevent their escaping even in that way." Accord* 
ingly, be gave orders to two cohorts, that one of. them should 
secure the entrance of the valley through which the river 
ran ; and that the other should block up the road, which led 
from the city into the country, across the declivity of the 
hill. He then put himself at the head of the light troop& 
which had the day ^ore beaten the enemy's advanced 
guards, and led)them against the light-armed forces posted 
on the brink of the lower descent For some time they pro^ 
ceeded over rough ground, without meeting any other ob* 
stacle than the difficulty of the way; afterward, when they 
came within reach, vast quantities of weapons of every sort 
were poured down on them ; while, on their side, not only 
the soldiers, bat a multitude of servants mixed among the 
troops, assailed the enemy with stones, which they found 
everywhere scatteredj-and which, in general, were of such 
a size as that they could be thrown by the hand. But though 
the ascent was difficult, and they were almost overwhelmed 
with darts and stones, yet, through the skill which they had 
acquired by practice in climbing walls, and the obstinacy of 
their courage, the foremost gained the summit. When they 
got on ground that was any way level, and where they could 
stand with firm footing, they soon beat back the enemy, who, 
though light and fit^for ^irmishingt and able enough to de- 
fend themselves at a distance, while an uncertain kind of 
fight was waged with missive w^eapons, yet, when the matter 
came to close fighting, were quite deficient in steadiness; 
so that they were driven with great slaughter into the line 
of troops posted on the higher emin/ence- On this Scipio, 
ordering tne conquerors to press forward against their cen- 
tre, divided the rest of the rorces with I^lius, whom he or- 
dered to go round the hill to the right, until be should find a 
g^itler ascent, while he himself, making a small circuit to 
the left, charged the eniemy in flank. This at once threw 
their line into disorder, diough they attempted to change the 
position of their wings, ana to face about their ranks to- 
wards the several shouts which assailed their ears from every 
auarter. During this confusion, Laelitis also came up, and 
le enem^ by retreating, through fear of being wounded 
from behmd, broke their fi'ont line, and left an opening for 
the Roman centre, who never could have made. their way 
up against ground so disadvantageous, had the ranks re- 
mained entire, and the elephants kept their posts in the front 
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ot the battalions. WhHe nnmbers were slain in e^ery quar- 
ter, Scipio, vrho with his left wing had charged the right 
of the enemy, continned the attack with the greatest fary 
«gainst their naked dank. And now the Carthaginians had 
not e^en a passage open ibr flight, for the Roman detach- 
ments had taken possessicm of the roads both oo the right 
and on the left; add to this, that their commander and prin- 
cipal officers, in endeavouring to make their escape, filled 
up the gate of the camp, whfi^ Che disorderly rout of the 
iifightened elephants was as terrible to them as were the 
enemy. There were slain, therefore, not less than eight 
thousand men. 

19. Hasdrubal had, before the battle, hastily sent off his 
treasure ; and now, forwarding the elephants, he collected 
the flying troops, directing his coarse along the river Tagns 
towards the Pyrenees. Scipio took possession of the Car- 
thaginian camp; and having bestowed on the soldiers all 
the booty, except the persons of free condition, he iound, on 
taking an account of the prisoners, ten thousand foot and 
two thousand horse. Of these he sent home all the Span- 
iards without ransom, the Africans he ordered the questor 
to sell. On this the multitude ofSpaniards who stood around, 
both those who had formerly surrendered, and those taken 
the dav before, unanimously saluted him by the title of king. 
But Scipio, ordering the crier to command silence, told 
them, that '* to him the highest title was that of general, 
which his soldiers had conferred on him : that the title ol 
king, in other places highly respeeted, was at Rome deemed 
odioas. They might, indeed, within their own breasts, 
judge him as possessing the spirit of a kine, if they deemed 
that the most nononrable perfection in a human mind, but 
they must refrain from the application of the name." Even 
these barbariaps were sensibly affected by the greatness of 
his mind, that could look down contemptuously on a title 
which, from the rest of mankind, attracts wonder and ad- 
oration. He then distributed presents among the pet^ 
princes and chieftains of the Spaniards, desirina Indibilis 
to choose, out of the great number of horses taKen, three^ 
hundred, such as he liked. While the questor, in pursu- 
ance of the generars order, was selH^S ^^ ^^^® Africans, 
he observed amonf them a bfiy £ ^TctraoTdinary beauty; 
and, hearing that he was of t^ '^. \^oo^^ ^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
Scipio. Scipio, asking him '^ ^/^^ _a o? ^^^^ eountry he 
was; 'and why, at that early ^ HOi ^ ha^ beeu found ma 
campr he told him that^^h^^« ^^ i^^vW^AVaii,ca\\edby 
his countrymen Massiva; tha? vU ^.ft ^^ oTpYvaiJ^y /he 
death of his father, he Was ^ \^^' £^^tt^ ^^^ ^T^L"*^ w 
maternal grandfathir, Gala, ^VV'^J^^'^*' ^^^ 
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come over into SMin with his ande Masinissa, who htd 
tattely broaght a Dodv of cavalry to the aasistance of the 
Carthaffinians; that he had never before bees in a battle, 
having been prohibited by Masinissa on account of his youtk; 
bat tluit, on the^ day of the engagement with the Romans, 
he had privately taken a horse and arms, and, nnknown to 
his uncle, gime oat into the field, where by his horse falling 
he was thrown to the ground, and made a prisoner by the Ro- 
mans.'' Scipio, ordering the boy to be taken care of, finish- 
ed what business was to be <Kne at the tribunal ; then, retiring 
into his pavilion, he called the )routh, and asked hdm whether 
he wished to return to Masinissa 1 To which the other, 
his eyes suffused with tears of joy, replied, that above all 
things it was what he wished. He then gave as presents to 
him A gold ring, a vest with a broad purple border, a Span- 
ish cloak with a golden clasp, likewise a horse fuUy accou- 
tred ; and, ordering a party of horsemen to escort him as 
fiir as he chose, seat him away. 

520. He then neld a council, to settle a plan of operaticM»; 
when many advised him, withoat delay, to go in pursuit of 
Hasdrubal: but such a step he thought too haxaraous, lest 
HasdrulMil. son of €lisgo, and Mago, should unite their for- 
ces with tnose of that commander. Contenting himself 
therefore with sending some troops to oceupv the passes of 
the Pyrenees, he pasMd the remainder of the summer in 
receiving the submiBsions of the Spanish states. Not many 
days after the battle fi>nght at Bsecula, when Scipio, on hn 
return to Tarraco. had iustgotclear of thepass of Castulo, 
the two generals, rrom the Farther Spain, Hasdrnbal, son of 
Gisgo. and Mago; joined Hasdrubal— e reinforcement loo 
late, the battle being lost; but their cominff was very sea- 
sonable in another respect, as it gave him the assistance of 
their counsel, respecting the measures to be taken for the 
further prosecution of the war. On this occasion, when 
they compared accounts of the dispositions of the ^f)aniards 
in each of their several provinces, Hasdrubal, son of Qisgo, 
alone, made a~&vonraDle report; giving his opinion, that 
the remote track of Spain, which lies on the ocean and 
about Qades, was, as yet, unaciquainted with the Romans^ 
and therefore soficicntly well afiected to the Oartha|finians. 
The other Hasdrubal and Mago agreed in monooncmg that 
"the afiectioBs of all, both in their public and private 
capaci0es, were attached to Scipio by the kind treatment 
which he gave them ; and that there would be no end of de- 
sertions, until all the Spanish soldiers were either removed 
into the remotest part of Spain, or carried away into Gaul. 
Therefore, though the Carthaginian senate bad passed no 
Arder for the purpose, yet it wasnecessaiy that Hasdrubal 
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into Italy, where the principal stre» of the war 

lay/an<rwhere the anal decision of it most be expected ; in 
order, at the isame time, to carry away all the Spanish sol* 
diers oat of Spain, and out of the way of hearing the name 
of Scipio : that the Carthaginian army, being greatly re* 
duc^d, as well by desertions as by the late nnfortonate Inttle, 
should be filled up With Soanish recruits: that Mago, giving 
up his forces to Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, should go orer in 
person to the-Balearic islands, with a large snm.of money, 
to hire auxiliaries : that Hasdrubal, son of Giago, sboald, 
with the remainder, retire into Lusitania, and by no means 
come to an engagement with the Romans: that oot of all 
their effective horsemen, a body of three thousand eaval* 
rv should be made up for Masinissa, to make excursions 
through what they called Hither Spaing succour their allies, 
and carry depredations through the towns and lands of the 
enemy." Having aetermined on these measures, the com- 
manders separated, to4>ut their resolves in execution. Such 
were the transactions of this year in Spain. At Rome, the 
reputation of Scipio rose higher every day. The taking oi 
Tarentum, though effected oy artifice rather than by conr* 
age, yet gave some defi^ree of glory to Fabius. The lustre 
of FulvTus's character began to fade. Marcellos was eveiL 
spoken of with displeasure, becailse, besides the failure in 
his first battle, he had in the middle of summer^ while Han- 
nibal was carrying his excursions through various parts oi 
Italy, drawn off his army to Venusia, to iodjgfe them in 
houses. He had a bitter enemy in Gains Pnblius Bibnlosi 
a plebeian tribune : this man, ever since the battle which 
proved unfortunate, had, in frequent harangues, represented 
Claudius in a dishonourable light, endeavouring to render 
him odious to the commons; and he now proposed to de* 
prive him of the command. The friends of Claadins never*» 
theless procured an order that Marcellns, leaving at Venu- 
sia a lieutenant'seneral, should come home to Rome, to 
clear himself of tnose chaises, on which his enemies found- 
ed the resolutions which they proposed ; and that, during 
his absence, no step should be taken towards divesting him 
of the command. It so happened that Marcellns came to 
Rome to rescue his character from disgrace, and the consul 
Q^uintus Fulvius to hold the elections at the same time. 

21. The business respecting Marcellus's comnussion was 
debated in the Flaminian circus, amidst a vast concourse ot 
plebeians, and people of all rani». The tribune of the com- 
mons brought lorward heavy charges, not only against Mar- 
cellns, but against the whole body 3f the nobles. " To their 
treacherous and dilatory conduct," he said, " it was owing, 
that Hannibal now held possession of Italy, as his province, 
a3 



for th« teathjrear. and pa»«d m^ of bis life liieK thaa In 
Carthage. The Koman people now enjoyed ike fniks of 
eontiDiiiiig Marcellus in eommand: his army, after beinff 
twice roiirted, was spending the saiwiier at Venusia, and 
dwelling in houses instead of the camp.*' These and such 
like invectives of the tribune, Mareellns so thoroughly re- 
futed, by a reeital of the services j^hich he had performed, 
that not only the question concerning the annulling of bis 
commission was n^atived, but, on the day fbllowiagr, every 
one of the centnrieSi with the greatest unanimity, concurred 
in electing him consul. The coUeagne joined with him was 
Tiius Ctuintius CrispinnSj then a pretor. Next day were 
elected pretofs, Publias Licinitis Crassus Dives, then chief 
pontiff, Pv^Uns Licinius Varus, Sextos Julius Caesar, dain» 
tus Claudius, flamen. During the very time of the elections 
the public were much disturbed witb apprehensions of a re>- 
▼olt in Etruria. That some scheme of that kind had beat 
set on foot by the Arretians was asserted in a letter of Calus 
Calpumins, who, in the character of pTopretor, held the 
government of that province. Wherefore Mareellns, con- 
sul elect, was immediately despatched thither, with orders 
to inquire into the affair, and, if he should see occasion, to 
jend for his army, ana remove the war from Apulia to 
Etruria. The fear of this gave the Etrurians such a check^ 
as kept them quiet. Ambassadors from the Tarentiues 
tame to solicit a treatjr of peace, requesting that they might 
be allowed to live in ixeedom under their own laws; but the 
senate desired them to come again, when the consul Fabius 
would have returned to Rome. Both the Roman and j^e- 
beian games were this year repeated for erne day. The 
curule ediles were Lucius C(Mrneiiu]6 Caudinus, and Servius 
Sulpicius Galba ; the plebeian, CaiusServilins and Cluintus 
Caecilius Metellus. Many people insisted that Servilius 
could not legally have held the office of tribune, nor could 
now hold that of edile, because it was well known that his 
lather, who, for ten vears, was supposed to have been killed 
by the Boians nebr Mutina, when triumvir for the distribu- 
tion of lands, was still living, and in the hands of the 
•neqiy, 

83. In the eleventh year of the Punic war commenced 
the consulate of Marcus Mareellns, « filth time, (reckoning 
the coasttiship, which, because of an irregularity in the 
election he did not hold,) and Titos Gluintius Crispinus. It 
was decreed that both the consuls should be employed in 
Italy, as their province; and that out of the two consular 
armies of the preceding year, with a third, which was at 
Venusia, and had been under the command of Mareellns, 
the consols w«re to choose whatever two they liked j and the 
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tidid «is to be assigned to tlie<eoauiiaii4er, to iiiiose lot tlift 
proTiaee of Tarentum and Salentam should fall. The 
other provinces were dtstribated in this manner : with re^ 

Krd to the preton, the citf jurisdiction was assigned to 
iblins Licinius Taras; the foreign, with such other en»- 
|iio7ment as the senate should direct, to PuMins LiciniiB 
CrassnS)<hief pontiff { Sicily to Sextus Jalius Oaesar, and 
TareatoBi to Gtuintns Claudius,* flamen. Cluintns FulviU3 
Flaoens was continued in command for thevear, and ordered 
with one legion to hold the goTemment of the province of 
Capoa, which had been held Vf Titus Cluintius, when pretor. 
Caius HostiliuB Tubulvs was likewise continued, that, as 
fwopietor he might succeed Caius Calpurnius in the com- 
oiand of the two leaions in Etruria ; and Lucius Yeturius 
Philo was continued, that he might, in quality of propretor, 
retain the government of his present province of Gaul, with 
the same two legions whicK he had there when pretor. 
With regard to Caius Auranculeius, who, in his pretorship, 
had, wiul two legions, held the government of the province 
ftf Sardinia, the senate passed a decree in the same termd 
with that n»pectiag Lucius Yeturius, but, for the defence 
of that province, an additional force was assi^ed him of 
iAy ships of w^r which Scipio %as to send from Spain. 
The business of continuing all these officers in command 
was laid before an assemblv of the people. To Publina 
Scipio and Marcus Silanos, their present province of Spaing 
%aa the armies at present with them, were decreed for the 
year. An order was sent to Scipio that, out of eighty ships 
which he then had^some brought with him from Italy, some 
' taken at Carthage^ he should send 4 Ay over to Sardinia f 
because a report prevailed that great naval preparation^ 
were going on at Carthage, where the intention was to over- 
sprbad the whole coasts of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, with 
« fleet of two hundred saiL The bosmess of Sicily was d^ 
vided thus: the troops of Cann^ were given to Sextiis 
CiBsar; Marcus Yalerins Lesvinus (for he also was con* 
tinned ia authority) was to have the fleet of seventy ships 
which lay on the coast of that island. To these were joined 
the thirty ships which had been at Tarentnm the year be- 
fore ; and with this fleet of one hnndred sail, if he thought 
proper, he was to pa« over and make depredations <m 
Africa. Publius Snlpicius, also w^ continued in eom^ 
mand for the year, that he x^M. ^^ ^^^ orovinee oC 
Macedonia and Greece with th,. Ljoe fleet which he had be* 
fore. With respect to the twn .^JrSns which remained hi 
the city of Rome, no alteration r^ ^^Jl»ade. 1^^« ^«* «i^ea 
for the consuls to raise recK^ra^'lo complex the troopa 
wherein there was any de^^^» q{ uwotoe». Twenty- 
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006 legkna were employedUiis jear im'Xhetmrri 
Koman empire. A cAargc was given to Publius 
Tarns, city pretor, to repair thirty old ship» of war^ whi^ 
lay at C^ia, a&d to fanush twentv new ones, with their fall 
eomplemeQt of men, that he might have a fleet of fiAy sail 
to goard the sea coasts in the neigbbomrbood of ^me. 
Caias Calparntus was forbidden to remove his army from 
Arretinm before the arrival of his successor. Both he and 
Toberowere ordered to be particularly watchful on that 
«ide, lest any sew schemes might be fbrmed. 

23. The pretors went to the provinces, but the consuls 
were detailed by business respecting religion; for they 
could not readily elfect the expiation of several prodigies 
which had been reported. From Campania accounts were 
brought that two temples at Oapna, those of Fortune anci 
Mars, and several tombs, were struck by lightning; and at 
Cum», mice gnawed some gold in the temple «^Jupiter; so 
apt is superstitions weakness to introduce the deities into the 
most trivial occurrences ; tbat at Ca»num, a very large swam 
of bees settled in the /orum; at Ostia,. a wall and gate were 
struck by lightning ; at Caere, a vulture flew into the temple 
of Jupiter; and that at Vulsinii blood flowed from a lake. 
On account of these portents there was a sapfrfication per- 
formed of one day's continuance. During many successive 
ones, sacrifices were offered o£ victims c? the larger kinds, 
and yet no favourable omens appeared^nor, for a long time, 
was there any indication of the gods becomi|ig[ propitio^ 
The baneful events, thus foreboded, affected not immediately 
the safety of the state, but fell on the persons of the codsuK 
The ApoUinarian games had been first celebrated by the 
city pretor, Cornelius Sulla, in the consulate of Ctuintua 
Fulvius and Appius Claudius J ahd, thenceforward, all the 
city pretors in succession had performed them ; biit they 
vowed them only for one year, and fixed no particular day 
lor their observance. This year a grievous epidemic dis- 
order fell both on the city and country : however, the sick- 
ness was rather tedious than mortal. On account of this 
malady, a supplication was performed in all the streets of 
Rome, the city pretor, Publins licinius Varus, being at the 
same time ordered to propose to the people to enact a law, 
that a vow should be made for the perpetual celebration of 
those games on a stated day. Accordinglv he himself first 
engaged for it, holding the games on the* third day of the 
nones of July^ which day has ever sinee been observed as 
an anniversary festival. 

84. The rumours concerning the Arretlans grew every 
day more and more alarming, and greatly increased the 
anxiety of the senate ; wherefore orders were despatched to 
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Cbiw» HostSinB, not to defer taking hostages from that pe^ 
^; and Cains Tereatins Varro was seat with a comniiil- 
aioQ to leeeiTe them from him, and conduct them to Rome. 
Ob his arrival» Hostilius immediately ordered one legion, 
which was encamped before the gates, to march into the 
city ; and then, having posted gtmrds in proper places, he 
aommoiied the senate to attend him in the forum, and make 
a demand of hostages. The senate requested two day^ 
time to consider the matter; hut he insisted that they should 
srive them instantly, or he would next day take all the chU- 
3ren of the senators. He then directed all the military tri- 
bunes, prefects of the allies, and centurions, to ^uard the 
gates carefully, that no one might |^o out of the city in the 
Bight This was not performed with proper care and dili- 
gence; for, before the guards were posted at the gates, or 
night came on, seven principal senators made their escape 
with their children. At the nrst light, on the day following, 
the senate being summoned into the forum, they were 
miaaed, and their oroperty was sold. . From the rest of the 
senators one hundred and twaity hostages were received, 
who were their own children, and they were delivered to 
Cains Tereatins, to be conducted'.to Rom6. He represented 
every thing to the senate in such a light, as greatly mcreased 
Ibeir suspicions ; wherefore, as if the hostile intentions of 
the Etrurians were no longer to be doubted, an order was 
given to Oaiu& Terentius himself to lead one of the city le- 
gions to Arretjnm, and to keep it there, as a garrison to the 
city. It was at the same time determined, that Caius Hpati- 
lias, with the rest of the troops, should make a circuit through 
the whole province, that those who wished to excite distur* 
bances might have no opportunity of putting their designs 
IB execution. When CaiuS Terentius, with the legion, ar- 
rived at Arretium, and demanded from the magistrates the 
keys of the gates, they told him that they were not to be « 
found; but he believing rather that they had been put out of 
the way through some evil design, than lost through neglir 
eence, put on new locks, making use of every precaution to 
keep all things under his own power. He earnestly cau- 
tioned Hostilios not to Expect to retain tl^e Etrurians in quiet 
by any other means than by pii^iing it out of their power 
to stir. 

26. About this time the busiK. „ ^r the Tarentijaes occa-, 
sioned a warm debate in th^ ^ "J. wbere Fabius was 
present, exerting himself in f^. ^^^\} those whom he ha4 
«ubdued by arms, while otlw^Vo^^. ! of lbem.>»\lVi mncb 
asperity, charging them at ^^ wpO^« ao!^^^^^ ^^1^!^ 
eqaaX punishment with the ^Js; TV<* 5a*^. ^^\*?'?'^^^tw 
fioived, conforniably to the ^j5^* n*1>'*%i^^^ AcvUu8,thai 
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tlie town should be accnred by a garrison, and all ike Te- 

rentines confined within the walls, and that the basiness 
should be taken ander consideration at a fatiire time, and 
when Italy should be in a state of greater tranquillity. Tbe 
case of Marcus Liviua, governor of the citaoel of Tareft- 
turn, was also debated with no less warmth : some advised lo 
pass a vote of censure on him, becanse that, in consequence 
of his indolence, Tarentom had been betrayed totbe enemy; 
while others thought him deserving of reward, for having 
defended the citadel for five years, and for having, singly, 
been the principal cause of the recovery of Tarentom. 
Moderate people affirmed that the cognizance of his condaei 
belonged to the censors, not to the senate; and of thi» opinioa 
was F<Eibitts ; nevertheless adding—^* Livius was, no doubt, 
the cause of Tarentum being recovered, as his friends have 
60 ohen boasted in the senate ; but it should be borne m 
mind, that it eould not have been reeevercd if it had mot beea 
lost." The consul, Titus C^uintins Cri^inus, marched witJi 
a reinforcement into Lucania, to ioin the army formerly 
eommanded by Cluintus Fnlvius Flaccns. Mareellns was 
detained by several obstacles respecting religion, which oc- 
curred in quick succession to disturb his mind: one of which 
was, that, having in the battle with the Qanls at Clastidium 
▼owed a temple to Honour and Virtue, he had been hinder- 
ed by the pontiffs from dedicating it, lor they insisted that 
one shrine could not with proprieiv be consecrated to more 
than one deity ; becanse, if it shonki be struck with lightning, 
or any kind of prodigy happen in it, the expiation wouM be 
difficult, as it could not be determined to which of the deities 
sacrifice ought to be made ; for one victim conld not, prop- 
erly ^ be i^'ered to two divinities, unless they were known to 
be.two to whom such victim must be acceptable. Where- 
fore a separate temple was erected to Virtue, and the work 
pushed forward with haste : nevertheless,, these temples were 
not dedicated by bim. At length he set out, with a number 
of recruits, to join the army, which he had left the year be- 
fore at Venusia. Crispinus, observing the great degree oi 
fame which tbe faking of Tarentnm had procured to Mar- 
cellos, prepared to lay siege to Loefi^ in bmttinm, sending 
to Sicily for engines aid machines of all sorts, and calling 
over a fleet from thenCe, to attack that quarter of the city 
which stretched down to the sea. But he laid aside bis de- 
sign of the si^e^ because Hannibal had advanced to Liei- 
nium : be heard, too,.that his coikague had led out his army 
from Venusia, which made him wish to unite their forces. 
Crispinus therefore withdrew from Brnttium into Apulia, 
and ihe two consuls sat down in separate camps, distant 
irom each other less than three mUes» between Venosiaaad 
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Bantia. Hannibal also retarned into th« same eonntry, as 
soen as he had saved Locri from a siege.' And how the 
eoosuls, being both impatient for action, offered battle al- 
aaost every day ; not doubting bnt that, if the enemy Would 
hazard an engagement with the two consular armies united, 
they might effectually put an end to the war. 

26. As Hannibal, of the two battles which he had fought 
with Marceltos the year before, had gained one and lost the 
other, he might now, in case of an engagement with the 
satte antagonist, find reasonable grounds both of hope and 
fear ; but he could, by no means, believe himself equal to a 
contest with th& two consuls together. Applying himself,. 
fherefbre, wholly to his old artinces, he watched an oppor- 
tunity for an ambascade. However, several skirmishes 
were fought between the camps with various success, and 
the consuls began to think that the summer might be spun 
ont in this mannei:. They Were of opinion, however, that 
the siege of Loori might, nevertheless, be prosecuted; and 
they wrote to Lucius Cincius to come over with the fleet 
from Sicily to that place ,• and to carry on the siege on the 
land side, they ordered half the troops in garrison at Taren- 
torn to march thithef. Hannibal, having received previous 
intimation from some Thurians of these intended measures, 
sent a party to lie in ambush on the road from Tarentum. 
There, under the hill of Petellia, three thousand horsemen 
and two thousand foot were placed in concealment; and 
the Romans marching carelessly, withput having examined 
Che road, fell into the snare, where no less than two thou- 
sand soldiers were killed, and about twelve hundred taken 
prisoners : the rest flying different ways, through the fields 
and woods, returned to Tarentum. Between the Roman 
and Carthaginian eamps stood a hill, interspersed with trees, 
which neither party at first had occupied, because the Ro- 
mans knew not the nature of the ground on the side which 
faced the camp of th& enemy, and Hannibal had judged it 
to be better fitted for an ambush than for a camp : accor- 
dingly he sent thither for the purpose a strong detachment 
of Nnmidians, whom he concealed i|^ the middle of a thick- 
et; not one of whom- stirred frot^ vig post in the day, lest 
either their arms or theqaselves ^v» \x ^e observed from a 
distance. There ran a general m, ^^ „r I^TOUgVi ihe ^man 
camp; that this hill ought to k3xC^^ a a.tid secured by a 
fort, lest, if Hannibal shouldget ^ \tx'^%vi ^^ X'\~:. 
have the enemy as it were ove ^ Pt\ ^- «d^- ^ ''^ ifrirw» 
Uon struck Marcellus, and he !: IV^^^ tvf^ r.i^^^^*^^*' Ji:„L 
not go ourselves with a few 
the place 1 After examinino 
we shall be able to jndge wf^JK'Xv^' WV^^^JJl^V^^'J 
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aoMBtiBf, thejr proceeded to die ipot, «ttcnded bvtwo ten- 
died and (went/ horsemen, of wlioni iortj were rregelUoifl^ 
the reec Etrurians: they were aceompanied by two military 
trilHucs, Marcns MarceU«s, tke consul's son, and Aulas 
Manilas, and by two prefects of the allies, Loeius Arennios 
and Marcus Aulios. Some writers have recorded that the 
oonsttl Marcellos offered sacrifice on thai day, and that on 
the first victim being slain, the liver was fotmd without its 
head ; in the second, all the usual parts appeared, bm there 
was a swelling observed on the head of the liver } the arus- 
pex also observing, that in the seeOnd case, the eatraiis, 
being imperfect and foul, offered no very happv presages. 

27. Bui the consul Mareellus was possessed with such a 
passionate desire £or a trial of strength with Hannibal, that 
ne never thought his own camp close enough to his ; and on 
this occasion, as he was passing the raifipart, he left di- 
rections that every soldier should ^ ready in his place, in 
order that, if the hill which they were going to examine, 
should be approved of, the whole miaht^strike their tents, 
and follow them thither. In front of the camp wds a small 
plain, and the road, leading thence to the hill, was open 
on all sides, imd exposed to view. A watchman whom the 
Numidians had posted, not in expectation of an opportunity 
so important as this, but with the hope of catting off any 
party that- might' straggle too far in search of wood or for< 
age, gave them the signal to rise at once from their ccmceai- 
ments. Those who were to come forth from the summit 
and meet the enemy in front did not show themselves until 
the others, who were to enclose themxm the rear, had got 
round. Then all sprung forward from every side, and 
raising a shout, made a furious onset. Though the consuls 
were so situated in the valley that they could neither force 
their way up the hill, which was occupied by the enemy, 
nor, surrounded as they were, efiect a retreat, the dispute 
might nevertheless have been protracted for a lon&rer time, 
had not the Etrurians begait to ny, and thereby filled the rest 
with dismay. However, the Fregellans, though abandoned 
by the Etrurians, did not give up the contest, as long as the 
consuls remained unhurt; who, by their exnortations, and- 
their own personal exertions, supported the spirit of the 
%ht ; but, afterward, seeing both the consuls wounded, and 
Mareellus pierced through with a lance,'and falling lifeless 
from his horse, then the few betook themselves to flight, 
carrying with them Crispinos, who had received two wocmds 
from javelins, and young Mareellus, who was also hurt 
One of the military tHbunes, Aulus Manlius, was slain : of 
the two prefects of the allies, Marcus Aulius was killed, 
and Lucius Arennius taken: of the lictors of the considii 
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fife fell aiive into the ene«3r's hands ; of the rest, 
were slain, the others fled with the eoosnl. Forty-three 
nofsemen fell in the fight and pursuit, and eighteen were 
made prisoners. The troops in camp had taken the alarm, 
and were going to snooour the consuls, when they saw one 
oonsul, and the other consul's, son, both wounded, and the 
small remains of the unfortunate party on their return. The 
death of Marcellus, unhappy in other respects, was no less 
so in this, that by conduct, ill becoming either his age, (for he 
vras now above sixty years old,) or the prudence of a reteran 
commander, he had so improvidently precipitated himself, 
liis colleague, and, in some measure, the whole common- 
iRrealth, into su^h desperate hazard. I should engage in too 
many and too long discussions on a single event, if I were 
to recite all the various relations given by difi*erent writers 
of the d^th of Marcellus. To omit other authors, Lucius 
Caelius presents us with three different narratives of that oc- 
currence ; one received by tradition ; another written and con- 
tained in the funeral panegyric, delivered by his son, who 
was present in the action ;. and a third, which he produces 
as the real state of the fiict, discovered by his own inquiries. 
But how much soever reports vary, most of them, notwith- 
standing, concur in statins that he went out of his camp to 
view the ground, and all, that he was slain in an ambuscade. 
28. Hannibal, supposing that the enemy must be greatly 
dismayed by the death of ooe of their consuls, and the 
wounds of the other, and wishing not to lose any advantage 
which a juncture so favourable mi|(ht a&rd, removed his 
camp immediately to the hill on which the battle had been 
fougnt. Here he found the body of Marcellus, and interred 
it. Crispinus, disheartened by his colleague's death and 
his own wounds, decamped in the silence of the following 
night, and on the nearest mountains that he could reach, 
pitched his camp in an elevated spot, secure on all sides. 
On this occasion, the two commanders displayed great sa- 
gacity in their proceedings, while one endeavoured to effect, 
Um other to guard against deception. Hannibal had, with 
Marcellus's body, eotten possession of His ring, and Crispi- 
nus, fearing lest mistakes occasioned by means of this sig- 
net mightgiveroom to theCanh^a;„iaiH fof practising some 
of his wiles, sent expresses roxir,r^n aU ^^^ ueighbouring 
states to inform them that -hi^^ !f a tfue ^^ ^f^ ^^i 
that the enemy was in ptf^^t^iJ: ^oU^^S; rvngv ^^^ ^ "^^ 
should, therefore, give no cr^> nf ^%,s ^*^^^"^ I"^c.«JSi 
the name of Marcellus-'^ T^T^^U lO ^ L ^^^ ^^\!?Slw 
had but just arrived at Salah W^.^S^^ \ei«^J«5j«?^^ 
thither from Hamiibal, t^tiiW t^% \^^^ "^J^t^ 
intimating that " he wonJd '^ W ^Ke \&9^ "^^ 
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«Ueh MB to Ibllow i\mt dky ; «ad difwtil^^-tliat the M4dl01to 
of' the garHaon shoald bt ready m eiii» he should hare oe^ 
casieii to empioy theau" The Salairitns were aware of the 
iiaad; and judging that Hanaihali whom they had incensedj 
not only by their defection ftoia his |»rty, but by killing his 
hoiseoen, was seeking an opportunity. for reveni^e^ sem 
back his messenger, who was a Reman^ deserter, m order 
that the soldiers might act, as shooM be thoaght proper, 
wfthoa^ being watched hr him ; they then placed parties of 
the townsmen on gnard along the walls, and m the conTenient 
parts of the city, forming the guards and watches for that 
night with more than orainary care. Qaeach side of' the 
gate throngh which thev expected the enemy to come ther 
placed the main strengtn of the garrison. About the foartb 
watch Hannibal approached the city: his yansuard was 
oomposed of Roman deserters^ armed, also in the'^RoiiMia 
iashion. These, when th^ came to the gate, as they aH ' 
^ spoke the Latia language, called up the watchmen, and 
ordered them to open the gale, for the consul was at haadr 
The watchmen, as if «wakened by their call, were ali in a 
harry and bustle, striving- to open the gate which had been 
shut by letting down the portcuilis: some raised this with 
lerers, others pulled it with ropes to such '« height, that men 
night come in without stooping. Soaroely wiis the passage 
sufficiently opened, when the deserter^ rusbed^in es^m 
through the. gate: and^ when about six hundred had enterad, 
the rope by which it was kept susgiended being loosened,- the 
pcirtculHs fell down with a great noise. Part <^ the &aML^ 
plans now attacked the deserters, who, as if among MendSj 
carried. their arms carelessly on^ their shoulders, as on a 
mojrch; while ^ the rest, from the tower ac^ining the gate 
and from the walls, beat off the enemy with stones^ and 
pikes, and javelins. Thus Hannibal, ensnared by an At^' 
flee worthy of. himself, was obl^fed to retire, and went 
thence to raise the siege of Locri, which Cincius was push*- 
ing forward with the utmost vigour, having: constructed: 
▼adous works, and being supplied with engines of every. 
Idnd ftom Sicily. Mago, who almost despaired of beiag 
able to hold out and maintain the defence of 4be city, re^ 
ceiTed the &rsi gleam of returnihg ^ope Item the news ol 
Mareellils% death. This was soon followed by an express, 
aoquaiottBg him that Hannihal, having «em forward the 
Kumidian cavalry, was Jiastening after, ai the head of die 
main body of in&ntry, with all the speed he could make. 
As soon, therefore, as he understood, by signals made from 
Uie watch4pwers, that the Numidians were drawing nigh, 
he with his own forces , suddenly throwing open a gate, 
rtaliLed out Inriouyfy xm the besiegers. The suddenne» of 
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•Jbis attack, ntlMr than iomioalUy of stratgth, atfintmade 
the dispute doabiful; but afterward, whea the NnrnkKans 
^IBame up, the Roteans were struck wilh.such dismajr, that 
-ihcy fled in eonfuskm towards the sea aad their ships, leav-* 
io^ behind their works and machines which they «ned in 
battering the walls. In this manner did the appmch of 
Hannibal raise the siege of JLocrL 

S9. When Crispiniis learned that Hannibal had gone into 
Bruttium, he ordered Marcus Maicelius, mililaty trihune, 
$0 lead away to Vennsia the army whi<ih bad been under 
die command of his colleague; and he himseU^ with his 
own legions, set out for OapvCa, beins scarcely able to en- 
dure the motion of a litter, his wounds were so refy pain- 
foi. Bat be first despatched a letter to Rome, with an ae- 
iXHmt of Mareellus's deaCh, and of his own dangerous sitna- 
lion. ** It was not in his power," he said, 'Mo go to Rome 
W attend the elections, becanse he was sure he shouMnot 
be able to bear the faU^rue of the joumqr; ^d besides, that 
^ was uneasy about Tarentum, kst Hannibal might mareh 
thither from Bruttium. It was therefqre necessary that some 
fpecsons should be commissioned to come to him in hts 
quarters, men of ptudenee, to.whom he could with freedom 
iipeak his thoughte on the present state of affiurs." The 
standing of this letter caused great sorrow for the death of one 
fiOBsul, and apprehensions for thie safety of the other. The 
senate therefore sent Animus Fabius the younger to Yemi- 
-aia, to take the comfiumd of the aranr there ; and deputed 
^hree persons to wait on the consul, Seztus Julius Cassar, 
IjBcins Licinius Pollio, and Lncios Oincins Alimentus, who . 
bad a few da^rs before come home from Sicilv. These weito 
-ordered to deitrer a message to the eonsul; that if he could 
not come himself to Rome, to hold the elections, he would, 
within the Roman territories, nominate a dictator for' that 
|>urpose ; and directions were given^ that in case the consul 
ahotttd hare eoae to Taientam, then Gbointus Claudius, the 
doctor, should lead the army from its present quarters into 
that part of the country where he^onld affoid proteeiion to 
the greatest number of ihe cities c^ «he alHes. In the cp^fse 
Of ihissummer Marcos Val^f-t, ^7 '"^^^ fToniBici\y to Afin^ 
apith a fleet of one ImuJri-d ^ l^'^^^ a urftoig a descent 
iaear the city of Cbpea, rav^^H • ^^^'^vm to a «T«^^ 
teat, meeting scar<;ely my o^l^4 W^ ^. ^^V'^!^^!^ 
troops employed in iheae d^^^ ? aT^Utd^ ^^^^^^^I^St 

CarthaginiaVfleet v'^ra^p^T'l^^ 

^ighty-tW ships, wmi :^^^ ^3 ^ ' '^^cot^J^^^ 
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the rest, he returned to Lflybnom with abimdance of booQr, 
Acooired both on land and sea. 

30. Philip, during this sommer, broaght assistance to-the 
AchsBans, in compliance with their earnest entreaties; for, 
on one side, Machanidas, tyrant of the Lacedaemonians, 
harassed them continually by irmptions from his territcries, 
'Which lajT contiguous to theirs; and on another the ^tolians, 
transporting an army in ships through the strait which runs 
between Naupactus and Patne, called by the neighbouring 
inhabitants Rhios, had spread devastations through the 
country. A report also prevailed that Attains, king of Asia, 
intended to come over into Europe, because the iEtolians, in 
their last general council, had constituted him chief magis- 
trate of their state. While Philip was, for all these reasons, 
marching down into Greece, he was met at the city of Lamia 
by the JStolians, under the command of Pyrrhias, who had 
been created pretor for that year, conjointly with Attains, 
on account ofthe latter's absence. Besides their own forces, 
they had a body of auxiliaries sent by Atta,lns, and about 
one thousand meii from the Roman i9leet of Publius Sul- 
picius. Against this commander, and these forces, Philip 
lought twice with success ; -and, in each battle, slew at least 
one thousand. The ^tolians being so greatly dismay^ as 
to keep themselves close under the walls of Lamia, Philip 
led back his army to Phalara. This place, being situated 
on the Malian bay, was formerly thickly inhabited, on ac- 
eount of its excellent harbour, the safe anchorage on either 
side, with other commodious circumstances, to which both 
the sea and the land contributed. Hither came ambassadors 
from Ptolemy, king of Egypt, the Rhodians, Athenians, and 
Chians, with intent to compose the differences between 
Philip and the ^tolians. The ^tolians also invited a me- 
diator from among their neighbours, Amynander, king of 
Athamania. But the concern of all was engaged, not so 
much by their regard for the .£tolians, who were remark- 
able for an arrogance unbecoming a Grecian state, as by 
their wishes to prevent Philip from interfering in any ofthe 
affairs of Gh*eece; an interference which would be. highly 
dangerous to the general liberty. The deliberations con- 
cerning a pacification were adjourned to the meeting of the 
council of the Achasans, and a certain time'and place were 
Jxed for that assembly. In the mean time a truce for thirty 
days was obtained. The king, proceeding thence thr6agh 
Thessaiy and Bceotia, came to Cbalcisin Eubcea, with de- 
sign to exclude Attains Trom the harbours and coasts, for 
intelligende had been received that he intended to come to 
Euboea with a fleet. AAerward, leaving there a body df 
troops to oppase Attains in case he ^ould happen tp am va 
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ji^lbeiiiean tuM, «ad selling ootiHina^ with afew hanemn. 
and liglii tniJEiBtry^ lie xmme %o Aiwos. Hjcre lii^ rapcri» 
«ndeace of tbe games of Hisroaii Jnao aad NemeeMi Htit*- 
dales being confierred «b him hgr the suffirii0es<€ff Che people 
beeause the kings of the Macodomans aflfect to dtfnve the 
origin of their famitjr from that eitv, he performed tiaos^ Hi 
iKttoar of Jimo{ aad, as soon as tliejr irere finished^ wem 
off instantly to iSgiam, to the conncil snmmotted soine time 
htfore. In this assemb^ several schemes wtre oropdsed 
lor patting anend to the j£tolian war, that neitherthe Rcwnani 
«Mir Altalas might have any^ pretence for entering Greece. 
Bnt eirery aieasnre of the kma was defeated at once b^r the 
dJEcolian& when the time of th6 trace had seai^eefar ezpiredL 
«A Hieir nearing that Attains was arrived nt Mgmti, and 
that the Roman fleet lay at Nanpectns : for beingcaMed ihtd 
4kt eooaeil of the A<^h»an9. where w^re likewise present 
Ike samte ambassadots who nad treated of a pacification at 
^halara. they at first complained of some trifling acts comr» 
«titled daring the trace, contrary Id the (aUh of the con^ 
Tentictt, at last ckdaring thai the war eonld not be termint 
med on any other terras than by the Achesans ^ving back 
Pyltts to the Messenians, Atiatania. to the Roman», and 
Ardytta to Sc^rdikedos and Plenratus. Philip, cone^Ting 
the utmost indignation at the Vanqmshed party preBuming 
to prescribe terras to their conqueror, said, that ^ in letening 
berore to proposals of peace, or in agreeing U> a trotee, hi 
liad not been led by any expectation that the ^tolians wonU 
remain quiet, bnt by his wish to have all the confedelntas 
witnesses that the object of his pursuits Was peace; of theura^ 
arar. Thus, without any thing being effected towards an 
nccommodation, he dismissed the assembly, left five thdu» 
sand soldiers to protect the AchsBans, receiving fVom thein 
tve ships of war, with which, added to a fleet lately sent to 
kim from Carthage, and some vessels then on their way 
from Bithynia, sent by King Prusias, he had resolved, if ne 
eonld effect the iuncUon, to try his strength in a naval en«> 
gagement with the Romans, who had long b^n masters of 
the sea in that part of the world. After dissolving the council, 
be went back to Argos, because ^y^^ time of the Kemcnn 
games was a|q[>roachf ng, and he ^,^^cd to give Ihdto, by hia 
wrescnce, an additional decree f^f *\^,„Qtoit. 

31. While the king was emni' ^P a it^ ^^ crtebratian df 
the games, and, during that >^ca^^^?«*J feS^^^^u'"S?^^*S£\^ 
mind in relaxation from milir^!:^^ ot ^miOHS, 1?iibYius BnJJW 
oius, setting sail from Nanpac?^ V o^^^^d. "^^^t^jZ 
feween Sicyon and Corinth, m '^^ It^xV ^^*=^^^?^ut5 
that fine and fertile eountrv ^^^^ , W^tl^^ '^^*Tl^^ 
«rayPhiUpflromtheexliibaj "^iXU Vt^i*^^^^ 

\ 
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pidi^ ftt \he heeA of bis caValry, X^rmg orders for tfaeis* 
uiiitrj to follow; and, while the Romans werie straggling at 
random, and heavilr laden with booty, not apprehending any 
cbinger of the kind, he attacked and drbre them to their 
ships. Thas the Roman fleet retomed to Naupactas with 
little cause of triumph for the booty which they had taken. 
^ the other side, Philip, by the fame of a:victory, whatever 
might be its real importance, gained however over Romans^ 
added greatly to the lustre, of the remaining part of the 
games ', and the festival was celebrated with extraordinary 
rejoicings, to which he contributed also by his popular be- 
haviour ; for, laying aside bis diadem, purple robe, and other 
roval apparel, he set himself, with respect to appearance, on 
a level with the rest; than which nothing can^ more grate- 
ful to the people of free states. This conduct would have 
afforded ver^ strong hopes of general liberty, had he not de> 
based and dishonoured all by intolerable debauchery; for, 
night and day, w^th one or two attendants, he ranged through 
the houses of married people. He had lowered his dignity 
to the common level, consequently the less conspicuous he 
appeared, the less restraint he was tmder; and thus the 
lilMrtv of which he had given others an empty prospect, he 
itretched to the irtmost in the gratification of his ownunliaw- 
1b1 desires. Monev and seductive discourses were not al» 
ways sufficient for iiis purposes ; h6 even employed violence 
in aid of themj axid dangerous w^s it for husbands and 
parents to show infleziUe strictness in obstructing the brutal 
passions of the king. He took from Aratus (a man of -dis- 
tinction among the Acheeans) his wife, named Polycraiia; 
and, deluding her with the hope of bein^ married to a sove- 
reign prince, carried her into Macedonia. After spending 
the time of the celebration of 4he games, and several days 
after they were finished, in this scandalous manner, he 
marched to Dymae, with design to dislodge a garrison of the 
:£tolians, who had been invited by the Eleans, and received 
into that city. At Dymae he was joined by the AchsBails, 
imder Cycliades their chief magistrate, who were inflamed 
with hatred against the Eleans, because thejr refused to unite 
with the other states of Achaia, and highly incensed against 
the ^tolians, whom they believed to be tne authors of the 
war carried on against them by the Romans. Leaving 
Dymae, and uniting their forces, they pas5:ed the river La- 
Tissus, which separates the territory of Elis from that of 



The first day on which they capered the enemy's hor» 
ders they spent in phindering. On the next, they advanced 
to the city in order of battle, having sent forward the cavalry^ 
to ride up to the gates, and provoke the JStolians^ who wwa 
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erer well incllDed to embrace ui opporfanity of flallyingoiit 
from their works. They did not know that Sulpicins, with 
fifteen ships, had come over fromNanpactus to Cylleoe, and 
landing four thousand soldiers, had, in the dead of night, 
leal his march should be observed, thrown himself into Elia. 
When therefore they perceived, among the ^tolians and 
Eleans, the Roman standards and arms, an appearance so 
unexpected filled them with the greatest terror. At first the 
king had a mind to order a retreat, bat the ^tolians being 
already engaged with the Trallians, a tribe of lUyrians so 
called, and his party appeariDg to have the worst of ^e con- 
test, he himself, at the nead of his cavalry, made ft charge on 
a Roman cohort. Here the horse of Philip, being pierced 
through with a spear, threw him forward over his nead to 
the ground j which, gave rise to a furious conflict between the 
contending parties ; the Romans pressing hard on the king, 
and his own men protecting him. His own behaviour on the 
occasion was remarkably bravd, although he was obliged to 
fight on foot, among squadrons of cavalry. In a short time, 
the dispute becoming unequal, great numbers being killed 
and wounded near him, he was forced away by his sokliers, 
and, mounting another horse, fled from the fiefd. He pitch- 
ed his camp that day at the distance of five miles from the 
citv of Ells ; and, on the next, led all his forces to a fort 
called Pyrgus, where, as he had heard, a multitude of the 
country people with their cattle had run together through 
fear of being plundered. This irregular and unarmed 
crowd were so utterly dismayed at his approach, that he at 
once made himself master of the whole, and bv this seizure 
gained c omp ensation for whatever disgrace he nad sustained 
at Elis. While he was distributing the spoil and prisoners, 
the latter amounting to four thousand men, and the cattle of 
all kinds to twenty thousand, news arrived from Macedonia 
that a person called Eropus nad, by bribing the commander 
of the garrison and citadel, gained possession of Lychnidus; 
that he had also got into his hands some towns of the Das- 
saretiar s, and was besides endeavouring to persuade the Dar- 
danians to take arms. In consequence of this intelUeence, 
dropping the prosecution of the \f «• bcW^^ ^^® Acbseana 
and .fitolians, but leaving howev^» \^o ibonsand five hunr 
dred soldiers, of one sort or otK ^* «nder the command^ of 
Menippus and Polyphantas, to J^^T, «^. ^^\\es, >ic inaiched 
away from Dymae, through J^h%\^^ ^^Ticpoi^a, aad Eubaa, 
and on the tenth day arrive ^ts\^aiai JleVn^ ^^ *?tJ?w 
Here he was met bypthertT^ . Oet^^tvi ^^^^^""^^«S^ 
more dangerous commotions .^'U B^ V ^^^i^at^i^^^^^^^^JKSrnKl 
into Macedonia,had already ' ^M€^% ^%^^^'^^^v^ 
flown into the plain of W^^^ JJ^^l ^^^^ ^[ ^ ^'"^ ^x^^v^^ 

x 
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_ the ktaktakaoB itM, Philip ioA teea fliain. TUs 
rvmoor was «occiBioBed by the ibllowiBg eipcnmstanee :■ — b 
Jiis ej^ieditio» agataat the plondertD^ pftities neair Sicjroo, 
heiag earned bjr dia iAMtiKMity of his Aorse against a tree, 
a proieetjng hnneh hnwe off ove ^ the side oraaments of 
his heimet, which heiag foaad hy an JBtotiaa, and carried 
iAte iEtoka to SceiidahBdas, who kaew it to be the cogm- 
aanceof Ate king, it was sapfosed that he was kiHed. .^Jter 



Philip's depattuTe frasa Aeoaia, Satoicios, sailing to JSgina, 
jaiaea his fleet to that of Aittidas. The A-chsMns gained the 
Tictorv in a battle with the JStotiaas and EleanSj foa^ht 
•ear Messcaa. King Attains aad Ptiblias SnlpicitB win- 
lei«d at J&gina. 

33. Towards the elosa oflhls year the consa! Titns Ctniii- 
lias Crifipinas, ailer having nomiaated Titas ManHns Tor- 
jfttatns dilator, to praside at the eleetioDs, and solemnize the 
canes, died of his woands, aceording to some writers, at 
Tarentcun^ acoordiag lo others in Campania. Thns was 
Jliere a eoneuf reooe of ereats, soch as had nerer been ex- 
perieneed ia anjr Ibnner war; while the two consuls being 
aiain, withoiK baring fought aay memorable battle, left the 
«ommonwealth, as it were, fatherless. The dictator Blan- 
Mas appointed Catos Serrilios, then cnrale edile, his master 
of the horse. The seaate, on the first day of its meeting, 
ordered the dictator to celebrate the ^reat games, which 
Marcos JBmiltas, city pretor, had exhibited in the consulate 
of Cains Flamiaias and Cneius Servilius, and had vowed to 
be repeated at the end of fire years. Accordingly, he not 
only performed them now, bat rowed them for the next 
lostram. Bat as the two consular armies, without com^ 
manden, were so near the enemy, both the senate and people, 
laying aside all other concerns, made it their chief and only 
care to hare consuls elected as soon as possible, and es- 
pecially that they should be men whose courage was so tem^ 
pared by prudence as to guard them sufficiently against Car- 
thaginian wiles : for it was copsidered that, as through the 
whole course of the present war, the too warm and precipi- 
tate tempeia of their generals had been productive of great 
losses, so, in that rery year, the consuls, through ezcessire 
eagerness to engage the enemy, had ^llen unguardedly into 
their snares ; that the gods, howerer, compassionating tha 
Roman nation, had spared the troops, who were guiltless of 
tiia fhult, and had decreed that the penalty incurred by tho 
Tashness of the commanders should fall on their own heads. 
When the senate looked round for proper persons to be ap- 

S Anted to the consulship, Caius Claudius Nero at once met 
eir riew as eminently Qualified berond all others. They 
then sought a colleague for him. They well knew him td 
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be a man of extraordinary abilities, bBt^ at the same time, of 
a temper more sanguine and enterprising than n^as expedient 
in the present exigences of the war, or against such an op- 
pcment as Hannibal \ and therefore they thought it necessary 
to qualify his disposition by joining with him a man of mod- 
eration and prudence. 

34. Many years before this, Marcus Linus, on the ex- 
piration of his consulship, had been judged guilty of mis- 
conduct by a sentence of the people ; and he was so deeply 
affected by this disgrace that he retired into the country, and 
for a long time avoided not only the city, but all intercourse 
with mankind. ' About eight years afterward, Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus ahd Marcus Valerius Laevinus, then 
consuls, brought him back into Rome ; but still he appeared 
in a squalid dress, and suffered his hair and beard to grow, 
displaying in his countenance and garb a more than ordinary 
sensibility of the censure ^ssedon him. When Lucius 
Yeturius and Publius Liciniiis were censors, they compelled 
him to be 'shaved, to lay aside his sordid apparel, to attend 
the meetings of the senate,^ and perform other public duties. 
But, after all this, he used to give his vote either by a single 
word, or by going to the side of the house which, be ap- 
proved, until a trial came on in the cause of Marcus Livius 
Macatns, a man to whom he was related, and whose char- 
acter was at stake; and this obliged him to deliver his senti- 
ments at large in the senate. The speech which he made, 
after so long an interval of silence, drew on him all eyes, 
and became the subject of much conversation: it was as- 
serted that " the j)eople had treated hin^ with great in justice, 
and that the consequences of this undeserved ill-treatment 
had been*^ highly injurious to that very people ; as, during a 
war of such importance and danger, the state had been de- 
mved both of tne services and counsels of so great a man. 
With Gains Nero, neither Gluintus Pabius nor Marcus Va- 
' lerius Lsevimis could be joined in office, because the law did 
not allow the electicm of two patricians. The same ob- 
i'ecti(m lay against Titus Manlius, besides that he had 
before refused the offer of the consulshipt a^^ would agam 
refuse it. But if the election of Marcos I«ivi^» in conjunc- 
tion with Gains Nero, could b^ IflLied, then thcv would 
have such consuls as could so^^ \^ \)e eqnaWed.' «or 
were the commons disinclined i^^^^^'^roPO^^» althougn ii 
took its rise firom the patriciatx^^ tk^ ^ oW J^^^ }^ . ® 
state, the person to whom the W^v 0^^ ^s o^^^^*^*"^ 
to the measure; charging the r^^w^nt '^h\*^'''^^^ l^^'t. 
stancy, he said' that '^wfen Iv^^'f, ^^'fl-^,^^^^^^ 
situation of a defendant, in a^^ ^x^XivC ^ ^^IP^H^^^ Wx vlhe 
him their compassion j yet^^^A#'-^^o«^^^ 
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wlkite 9o(wii «gwnal 'bU wfll, betmag pvaiBliaiMt aiid 
lumoai» «o Ibe same ol^ect. If Ibey deemed bim «a boseet 
nan, why b«d tbey eoiidenuied bim «0 wicked aad gniltf ? 
•If (bey bad diwoverad: praois <^ bis gailt,« after seeing soeb 
feafion ip repent of baviog. irvsiedbim wicb tbe consnlsbip 
once, why intrust him with it a second «time 1" While be 
Uttered tb«se, and such like rejireacbea and complaints, be 
imiis cheotol by the seMtors, who bade him recollect that 
** CamillnSj thdugb exiled by his >oountry, yet retomcd mt 
its call, aacl' re-established it;wblen shaken from tbe Tesyr 
•foundations; tbatH was tbe dn^ of a man to mollify W 
:|patience, and to bear with resignatioti, the seTerity of has 
country, like that of a parent.*' B^ the unitedezertious ei 
«11, NUiTcus Liviaa was elected oonsnl with ^Cains Clandins 
^era 

35. Three days after the. election of jFnretOR'washeld,«]id 
there were lihosen into that office Luoins «Porcius Liewos, 
Caius Mamilius Anlus,aJMl Cains Hostilins'Gato. As soon 
as the elections were conchided, and the. games celebrated, 
Ibe dictator and maswr of the horse resigned their offiecs» 
Gains Terentiiis Varro Was sent, as propretdr, into Etmrta, 
'in order that Cains HestUius might go from that province 
of Tarentum to take the command of the army which had 
acted under tbe late consul, Titos atiinlina; and that TiMs 
Manlitts might go bnrond aea,'in the obaracterof ambassador, 
to observe what busmess was going on abroad ; and also, as 
during that summer the 01vmpiegameswei«-to be exhibited, 
which were also attended bjr the greatest concourse of Uk 
.people of Greece,<that be might go to that assembfy. if not 
prevented by the enemy, andlnfoEmany Sicilians wbomte 
should find driven there, and any citizens of Tarentom, 
banished by Hannibal, that they mif^t retnrn to their 
homes, and miffEt be assured that the Roman people meant 
to restore to them the whole of the property which they 
possessed before the wmr began. As the approaching ye^ 
-seemed to threaten the «reatest>dangers, and there were, an 
yet, no magistrates -for the administraition of public aftkiis^ 
«U men directed their atlenlian to Che consuls elect, «nd 
wished them, as ^edily as possible, to cast lots for their 
yvovinces, that each of them might know beforehand what 
tpiovince and what anlagoai^ be was to 'have. Measui^s 
were also taken in the senate, on a motion made by Ctuintss 
^ Abius MaximoSy'to reooncile them to each other; for these 
aubsiBted between them an avowed enmity, whieh on tbe 
•aide of Livios, was the more inveterate, as, daring his mis- 
Ibrtunes, he bad felt himself treated with contempt by the 
other. He was therefore the more obstinately implaeable, 
and insisted, that *< tbe» was no need of aaiy reconeiUalte.; 
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tbfthey would condoct alt tfn^fie»' w^h (bm greater dili- 
gence and activity, -w^le each shoatd be afraid, lest a 
eolleagaCi who was Ms eaemy^ iDig:ht find means of exalt- 
mg his own characteral- the othier^t exeenae." Neverthe- 
less, the influence of the senate prev^ail^d on them to laji 
aside their animosiry, and to act with harmony a^d una- 
nimity in the adffiinistration>of the ^vernment. The prov- 
inces allotted to them were not, as in former years, a joint 
command in the same distriets, but qsate separate, in the 
remotest extremities of Italy : to one. Brutthim and Lueania, 
where hewa? to act against Hannibal-; to the other, Gaul, 
where he was to oppose Hasdrubal, who was now said to 
be approaching' to the Alps, ft was ordered diat the consul 
to whose Ipt Gaul fell, shpald of ^ the two armies (one of 
which was in Gaul, and the other in Etruria) choose 
whichever he thought proper, and join to it the city legions : 
and that he to whom the province of Bruttlum fell, should, 
after enlisting new legions for the citjr, take his choice of the 
jkrmies commanded by the consuls of the preceding year ; 
and that the army left by the consul should be given t» 
Gtuiotus Fulvius, proconsul; and that he should continue in 
command for the year; To Oaius Hostilius, to whom they^ 
had assigned the province of Tarentum, in exchange for 
Etruria, they now, gave Capua instead. One legion wa» 
ordered for him,^ — that whicn F\ilviu8 had commanded thw 
year before. 

'36, The public anxiety respecting Hasdrubal's march into 
Italy increased dally. At nrst, enroys from the MassiK 
ians brought information that he had passed into Gaul, and 
that the inhabitants of that cauncry were in high spirits on 
the occasion ; because it was reported that be had brought 
a vast quantity of gold for the purpose of htring auxiliaries. 
In company with these envoys, on their return, were sent 
from Rome, Sextus Antistius and Marcus Retius, to inquire 
into the matter; who brought back an account that they had 
«ent persons with Missilian guides, who, by means of some 
Gallfc chieftains, connected in friendship with the Ma^sil- 
lans, might procure exact intelligeiioe of every particular j 
and that they had discovered with tiertatotj ^^8* Hasdrubal, 
having already collected a very i»w»AfoUSft^"^y> intended to 
pass the Alps in the follu a u- i,i^K™%|ia ^^^'^ nothmg pre». 
▼%nted his doing it immediateU^n^ *the ^'^^-^ ^^ SS^ 
mountains being shut up by tK i ^^^ Z. PabUos iEiius 
Pastus was elected and jnanFuj. *^ ^ll^^^ *He ^^^"^^ °^ a^^^i 
in the room of Marcus Mar^j^^^^i iu^O " f^^em Cotne\iua 



in the room of Marcus Mar^j^^t^A \n^^ }\^^^m^Coxji^\vaA 

Ddabella into that of kiog in k^^ \r Af^* lU^^ '^l "i^ ^^ 

of Marcus Marcius, who h^Z^\)^^\ .i^^.e^'^^^^^^X^, 

thia vear ■ the flnt tmie aim.- 3 \#^^^ ?p^^^ vato lt«f i 
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the lastmm was closed by the censors, PnUtaa Sempromiiis 
Tadttanus and Marcos Cornelius Cethegas. The number 
of citizens rated was one hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand one hundred and eight, a number mnch smaller than 
it had been before the war. It is recorded that in this same 
year the comiiium was covered, and the Roman games once 
repeated by the curule ediles, Cluintus Metellus and Caius 
Servilius ^ and the plebeian cames twice, by the plebeian 
ediles, Cluintus Mamilius ana Marcus Caecilius Metellus. 
These also erected three statues in the temple of Ceres, 
and there was a feast of Jupiter on occasion of the games. 
[A. U. C. 546. B. C. 907.] Then entered on the consulship 
Cains Claudius Nero and MarcusXivius, a second time; 
and as they had already, when conjiuls elect, cast lots for 
their provinces, they now ordered the pretors to do the same. 
To Caius Hostilius fell the city jurisdiction, to which the^ for- 
eign was added, in order that three pretors might go abroad 
to the provinces. To Aulus Hostilius fell Sardinia *, to 
Caius Mam ilius, Sicily ; and to Lucius Porcius, Gaul. The 
whole of the legions, amounting to twentv-three, were dis- 
tributed in such manner that each of the consuls should 
have two, Spain four, the threebretors, in Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Gaul, two each; Caius Terentius, in Etruria, two; 
Cluintus Fulvius, in Bruttium, two; Cluintus Claudius, 
about Tarentqm and Sallentnm, two; Caius Hostilius Tu- 
bulus, at Capua, one ; and two were ordered to be raised 
for the citv. For the first four legions the people elected 
tribunes ; for the rest they were appointed by the consuls. 

37. Before the consuls left home the nine days' solemnity 
was performed, on account of a snower of stones having 
fallen from the sky at Veil. The mention of one prodigy 
was, as usual, followed by reports of others; that the tem|3e 
of Jupiter at Mintumse, a grove at Marica, a wall and a 
gate of AteHa, had been struck by lightning. The people 
of Mintumae said, what was still more terrifying, that a 
stream of blood had flowed in at one.of their gates : at Ca- 
pua, too, a wolf came into one of the gates, and tore the 
sentinel. These prodigies were expiated with victims of 
the greater kinds ; and a supplication of one day's contin- 
nance was ordered by the pontiffs. The nine days' sS- 
lemnity was afterward performed a second time, on account 
of a shower of stones seen to fall during the armilustrum. 
The neople's minds were no sooner freed from religions 
apprehensions iban they were again disturbed by an account 
that at Frusinp an infant was born of a size equal to that <rf 
a child four years old, and wonderful, not only for^its l»ilk, 
bat for its sex being doubtful ; as had been the case of the 
one born two years before at Sinuessa. Aruspices, seat 



from Etroria, denounced this to be a portent particularly- 
horrid, that ought to be exterminated from the Roman ter- 
ritories, and without being suffered to touch the earth; 
drowned m the sea. Accordingly, they shut it up alive in 
a chest, and threw it into the deep. The pontiffs likewise 
issued a n^dndate, that thrice nine virgins snould go in pro 
cession through the city, singing a hymn. While they 
were employed in the temple of Jupiter Stator, learning this 
hymn, which was composed by the poet Livius, the temple 
of Imperial Juno, on the Aveniine, was struck by liehtnin^. 
The aruspices, having delivered their judgment tnat this 
prodigy hiid respect to the matrons, and that the goddess ou^ht 
to be appeased by an offering, the curule ediles, by an edict, 
summoned together into the capitol all those matrons who 
faati houses in the city of Rome, or within ten miles of it ; 
ahd from this number they chose twenty-five, to whom they 
paid in a contribution out of their own effects. With this 
money a golden basin was made, and carried to the Aven- 
tine, where the matrons, with 6very demonstration of purity 
and. sanctify, immolated to the goddess. Immediately after, 
the decemvirs, by proclamation, appointed -a day for another 
sacrifice to the same divinity, which was conducted in the 
foUowirig order: — from the temple of Apollo, two white 
beilers were led into the city, through the Carmenlal gate; 
after them were carried two cypress images of Imperial 
Juno; then followed the twenty-seven virgins clad in long 
robes, singing the hymn in honour of that deity. This 
hymn mi^hi perhaps' to the uninformed judgments of those 
times, appear to have merit, but, if repeated at present, it 
would seem barbarous and uncouth. The train of virgms 
was followed by the decemvirs, crowned with laurel, and 
dresved in purple-bordered robes. From the gate they pro- 
ceeded ill rough the JugariaD street into the forum : here the 
profession halted, and a cord. was given to the virgins, ot 
which ihev all took hold, and then advanced, beating ume 
with f lieir feeh to the music of thei^ voices. Thus tbey pro- 
ceeded through the Tuscan street .up Vela^^nm, the oaiue- 
mfrkr^S :i.d up the Publician hi\i ^fntU <^^^ ^^^^''^^^ffPTed 
temple of Imperial Juno. Th3 ^^L v\cvHttv^ T'^'irfleie 
iii sacrifice bv the decemvirs, ^^^ V^^ eVV^^^ ^"^""^ 
placed ml he temple. ^A l\^^ v. «r^A«< lYve 

^ 38. After due Wpiatfons x^ ^ ,J t<> '^ e Jx^e^ e^- 
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compel eren the maritime colonies to furnish soldiers,, al- 
though they were said to^ enjoy, under a solemn grant, an 
immunity from service. At first, they refused compliance ; 
on which the consuls published orders that each state should, 
on a certain day, produce before the senate the title on which 
it claimed such exemption. On the day appointed, the fol- 
lowing states appeared before the senate j Ostia, Alsia, An- 
tium, Anxur, Mintumae, Sinuessa ; and, from the coast of 
the upper sea, Sena. These recited their several claims ; 
but none of them were allowed, except those of. Autium 
and Ostia ; and even in these two colonies the young men 
were obliged to swear that, while the enemy remained in 
Italy, they would not lodge out of the walls of their colo- 
nies longer than thirty days. Although it w^ the opinion 
of all, that the consuls ought to open the campaign as early 
as possible, as it would be necessary to oppose Hasdrubal 
immediately on his descent from the Alps, lest he might se- 
duce the Cisalpine Gauls and Etruria, which latter already 
entertained sanguine hopes of ejecting a revolt ; also, that 
it would be necessary to give Hannibal full employment 
in his own quarters, lest he might extricate himself from 
Brutiium, and advance to meet his brother: yet Livius de- 
layed, not being satisfied with the forces destined for his 
provinces, while his colleagne had a choice of two excellent 
consular armies, and a third which Cluintus Claudius com- 
manded at Tarentum; he therefore introduced a proposal 
of recalling the volunteer slaves to the standards. The 
senate gave the consuls unlimited power to fill up their com- 
panies with any men whom they approved; to choose out 
of all the armies such as I hey liked, and to exchange them, 
and remove them from one province to another, as they 
should judge best for the public service. In the manage- 
ment of all these matters, the greatest harmony prevailed 
between the consuls ; and the volunteer slaves were enrolled 
in the nineteenth and twentieth legions. . Some writers say 
that on this occasi9n powerful reinforcements were also 
sent from Spain by Publius Scipio to Marcus Livius; eight 
thousand Spaniards and Gauls, two thousand legionary sol- . 
diers, and a body of cavalry composed of Numidians and 
Spaniards, in number one thousand eight hundred; that 
Marcus Lucretius brought these forces by sea, and that 
Caius Mamilins sent from Sicily four thousand archers and 
Blingers. 

39. The disquietude at Rome was increased by a letter 
brought out of Graul from the pret'or Lucius Porcius ; the 
contents of which were, that " Hasdrubal had moved out of 
winter-quarters, and was now on his passage over the Alps: 
that eight thousand of the Liguriaus were imbodied and 
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armed, and would join bim as soon as he arrired in Italy, 
unless an army were sent into Li^ria to attack them before- 
hand ; as to himself, he wonld adVance as far as he should 
think it safe with his small force." This letter obliged the 
consuls to finish the levies with haste, and to set out for their 
respective provinces earlier than they had intended ; for 
their purpose was; that each should keep his antagonist em- 
ployed in his own province, so as not to suffer the two to 
combine their forces into one body. An. opinion, formed by 
Hannibal, helped to farther their design; for though he 
believed that his brother would make good his way into 
Italy during the course of that summer, yet, when he reflect- 
ed on the difficulties with which he had. himself struggled, 
first in4he passage of the Rhcme, then in that of the Alps, 
fighting against men, and against the nature of the places, 
for five successive months, he had not the least expectation 
that the other would be able to effect his purpose with so 
much more ease and expedition; and, for this reason, be 
was the later in quitting his winter-quarters. But Hasdrubal 
found every thing to proceed more easily and expeditiously 
than either himself or others had even ventured to hope ; for 
the Arvemians, and afterward the other Gallic and Alpine 
tribes, not only gave him a friendly reception, but even ac- 
companied him to the war. Then, in most parts of the 
country through which he marched, roads had been made 
by his brother in places until then impassable; besides 
which, as the Alps nad, for twelve years, been a constant 
route for divers people, he found the disposition of the in- 
habitants much improved : for in former times, being never 
visited by foreigners, or accustomed to see a stranger in their 
country, they were unsociable towards all the human race. 
Being ignorant at first of the destination of the Ca rthaginian, 
they had imagined that his object was their rocks and forts, 
and to make prey of their men and cattle : but the accounts 
which they heard of the Punic war, and by which Italy had 
8o long been harassed, by this time fiiUy convinced them 
that the Alps were only used as it passage, and that two over- 
grown states, sq>acated by vast tracks of sea and land, were 
contending for power and ** rn p u Tlie^e c avi&es opetied the 
Alps to Hasdrubal. But wkj.^*' „^ advaiitage tie ^med 
from the celerity of his majcK ^^^' ,^i i^ ^^^ ^^ dtlayuflg at 
Placentia, where he carried J^^ he i»^. j^ggcUotkade, taihcr 
than an,attack. He had s^^^ a ^^i at <^^ reducuon of a 
town, standing in a plai^j, vJ^Ywei ^^V^Y ^^^J^^^^'^^ 
and being a colony of greaA J^ "O^^L T'^T^t^k^ 
destroy/g this cit^, he^^.^^M ^^^^^^^^^ 
Biege, however, not oD^'^r^X^^^e^^e V^,&^^^^^^^ 
«topped Hannibal, whet i* w\ fc\\ ^ \^ *^ ue^^^^^ 
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winter-qiuvrtfi^, in consequence <^ hearing thatjiis broAfsr 
had reached Italy, so much more qnickly than he h^ ex- 
pected : for he considered not only how tedions the siege of 
a city is, but also how ineffectually he himself, going back 
victorious from the Trebifi, had attempted that same colony. 
40. The consuls taking different routes, when setting out 
to open the campaign, drew the anxiety of the public in ap- 
posite directions, as if to two di^inct wars at once ; for, 
besides their recollection qf the heavy calamities which 
Hannibars first coming had brought on Itaiy, people were 
f urt her distressed by doubts of the issue. ** What gods/' said 
they to themselves, " would be scrprqvitious to our city, and 
to the empire, as to grant success to their arms in both 
quarters at the same time 1 Hitherto the business had been 
protracted by a counterpoise of successes and misfortunes. 
When in Italy, at tbe Xhrasymena'^ and Cannae, the Roman 
power had been crushed to the earth,a number of successful 
efforts in Spain had raised it up from ils fallen state : when 
afterward, in Spain, a succession of defeats, in which two 
excellent conunanders were lost, had, in a^reat measure, 
ruined the two armies, the many advantages gained hy the 
Roman arms in Italy and Sicily had afforded shelter to the 
shattered vessel of tbe state. Besides, even the distance of 
place, one war being then carried on in the remotest eztremr 
ity of the world,, allowed room to breathe: but now, two 
wars bad penetrated into the very heart of Italy ; two com- 
manders, of the most distinguished reputation, stood on the 
opposite sides of the city of Rome *, and the whole jnass of 
danger, the entire burden, pressed on one^)0t. Whichever 
of these commanders should first gain a battle, he would, in 
a few days after, join his camp with the other." The pre- 
ceding year, also, having been saddened by the deaths of the 
two consuls, served to augment the general apprehensions. 
Such were the melancholy forebodings which perplexed the 
minds of the people, as they escorted the commanders- on 
their departure to their provinces. Historians have men- 
tioned, that Marcus Li vlus, when setting -out for the cam- 
paign, being still full of resentment against his countrymen, 
and warned by Q,uintus Fabius ^' not to come to a 'battle 
hastily, or before he was well acquainted with the kind of 
enemy whom he had toenooontery answer^, that "tbe first 
moment that he should get a sight of that enemy, he w<M]kl 
fight him:" bein^ asked the reason of such eagerness, he 
replied, " I will acquire either extraordinary glory from the 
defeat of the foe, or joy from that of m/countrymen*, and 
though the latter might not perhaps redound to my honour, 
yet it is certainly what they have deserved at my hands." 
Before the tonsul Claudius arrived in his province, afl^aft< 
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nibal was leading his army towards Sallentttip, througb the 
Terr borders of the Larioatian frontiers, Cains Hostilids 
Tabulos, with some lightly accoutred cohorts, attacked him. 
and caused dreadful confusion among his unmarshalled 
troops, killing four thousand m«i, and taking nine military 
standards. Q,amtns Claudius, who had his lorces cantoned 
through the towns in the territory -of Sallentnm, on being ap- 
prized of the enemy's motions, marched out of his winter- 
quarters : wherefore, Hannibal, lest he should be obliged to 
encounter the two armies at once, decamped in the night, 
and withdrew from the Tarentine territory into Bruttium. 
Claudius fell back to the country adjoming Sallentum. 
Hostihus, on his march towards Capua, met the consul 
Claudius at Venusia ; and here were selected,, out of both 
armies, forty thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred 
horse, with which the consul V^s to act aeainst Hannibal. 
The rest of the forces HoStilius was ordered to lead to 
Capua, that he might deliver them up to C^uintus Fulvius, 
proconsul. 

41. Hannibal, having drawn together his forces from all 
quarters^ both those which he had hitherto kept in winter- 
quarters, and those which were in garrison in the Bruttian 
territory, came into Lncania to G^umentum, in hope of re- 
gaining the towns which, through fear, had joined the 
Romans. To the same place came the Roman consul froi^ 
Venusia. carefblly examining the roads as he went, and 
pitched nlscamp at the distance of about fifteen hundred 
paces from the enemy. From hence the rampart of the 
Carthaginians seemed to be almost close to the waU of Gru- 
mentum; the actual distance, however, was five hundred 
paces. Between the Carthaginian and Roman camps the 
ground was level ; and on the left-hand side of the Cartha- 
ginians, and ri^ht of the Romans, stood some naked hills, 
irom which neither party apprehended any mischief, be- 
cause there were no woods, nor any covering for an ambus- 
cade. Parties sallying from the advanced posts fought seve- 
ral skirmishes of little consequence. It appeared plainly 
that' the Roman general bad no other object in view than to 
hinder the enemy from quitting the place ; while Hannibal, 
wishing to get away, frequently drew out his whole strength, 
and offered battle. On this occasion the consul adopted the 
crafty gcpius of his adversary; and, as there could be little 
apprehension of a surprise, the. hills being open, and having 
been examined by his scouts, he ordered five cohorts, with 
five additional companies, to pass over their summit in the 
night, and conceal theuLselves in the valleys on the other 
side. The time when they were to rise from their ambush 
he settled with Tiberius Claudius AseHus, military tribune 
u3 
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and PaUiQs Glaqdms, nrefeek of the allies, whom he sent it 
their head. He htmseu, at the dawn of day, drew out aU 
his forces, both foot and horse, into the fiehL In a «hort 
time after Hannibal also, on his side, disphiyed the signal 
for battle, and a great noise ensued in his^ camp, while the 
men ran hastily to arms. Then all, both liorse and foot, 
rushed eaeerly out of the gates, «nd scattering themselrea 
over the plain, advanced hastily to attack ^he enemy. Thf 
consul, observing them in this disorder, commanded Oaii^ 
Aurnncaleios, tribune of the third legion, to make hn 
cavalry charge them with all KMsible fury, remarking, that 
" they had spread themselves like cattle over the plain, and 
in such confusion that, before they conld be formed, they 
might be ridden down and trodden under foot.* 

&. Hannibal had not yet come oat of his camp, when he 
heard the shouts of the troops engaged : alarmed at this, he 
led his forces with all speed Cowaids the enemy. The chame 
of the Roman cavalry had already distressed his van, ana, 
of their infantry, the first lesion and the right wing wer^ 
coming into action, while the Garthaainians. withdut any 
regular order, began the fight just as chance tarew each in 
the way of either horsemen or footmen^ The combatanis 
on both sides were sustained by reinforcenaents; and Hanni* 
bal, in the midst of the terror and tumult, would have formed 
his line while fighting, which is no easy matter, unless to a 
veteran * commander, and in the case of veteran troops, but 
that the shout of the cohorts and companies, cunning down 
from the hills, and which was heard on their tear, struck 
them with the fear of being cut off from their camp; ana 
had it not been near, (seized as they were with a pnic, and 
flying in every part,) very great numbers would nave beei| 
slain : for the cavalry stuck close to their rear, and the coi* 
horts. running down the declivity of the hills, over clear 
and level ground, assailed them in flank. However, up* 
wards of eight thousand men were killed, more than seven 
hundred men niade nrisoners, and nine military standards 
were taken. Even or the elephants, which in soeh a sudden 
and irregular action had been of no use, four were killed, 
and two taken. Of the Romans and their allies there fell 
about five hundred. Next day the Carthaginian kept him* 
self quiet. The Roman brought his army into the field, 
and when .he saw that nope came out to meet him, he 
ordered the spoils of the siain to be collected, and the bodies 
of his own men to be brought together and buried. After 
thi», for several successive days, be pushed xxp so docse to 
the enemy's gates, that he seemed to intend an assault; bat 
at length Hannibal decamped, at the third watch of the night, 
^d made towards ApoUa, leaving a great number of u«s 
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a&d tents on tke side of th« camp which iaced the enemy, 
and a few Namidians, who were to show themselves on t(e 
ramparts and at the gates. As soon as day appeared the Ro- 
man, army came up to the trenches, the Numidians, as d^ 
reeled) showing themselves for some time on the ramparts : 
haviiiA imposed on the enemy as long as possible, they rode 
off at full speed, nntil they overtook the body of their army. 
The consnl, perceiving the camp perfectly silent, and no 
longer seeing anywhere even the small number who had 
paraded in view, at the d^wii of dav, despatched two horse- 
men to examine the state^f the works ; and when he learned 
with certainty that all was safe, he ordered his army to 
march in. Here he delayed no longer than while his men 
collected the plunder; then, sounding a retreat, long before 
night, he brought back his forces into their tents. Next day, 
Ht tixe first light, he set out, and following by long marches 
the tracks of the Carthaginians by such intelligence as he 
could procure, overtook them not far from Yenusia. Here 
likewise an irregular kind of battle was fought, in which 
above two thousand of the fugitives fell. From thence, 
Hannibal, marching in the night, and taking his way through 
OAountains, that he might not be forced to an engagement, 
proceeded towards Metapontum : from which place Hanno, 
who commanded the ^rrison of the town, was sent with a 
small party into Bruttinmto raise fresh forces ; while Hanni- 
bal, with the addition of the garrison to his own troops, went 
back to Yenusia by the same roads through which he had 
come, and thence to Canusium. Nero had never quitted 
the enemy's steps, and wt^en he was going himself to Meta- ^ 
pontum, had sent orders to Gtuintus Futvius to come into 
Lncania, Test that country should be left without defence» 

43. In the mean time Hasdrubal, hnying raised the siege 
of Placentia, sent four Oallic horsemen, and two Numidians, 
with a letter for Hannibal ; these, after traversin|j almost the 
whole length of Italy, through the midst of enemies, in order 
to follow him on his retreat to MetatioU^^^) mistook the road, 
^d.went towards Tarentum, wKVre ikvey wete seized ny 
some Roman foragers, rSving j^LugVi ^*,.^^^^?T'w 
conducted to the ^rVretor, 4u W^CUutos. M ^^^ 
lh»y eluded his inquirfes bv ev^^^-Q^^tv^^^^ ^u. l^^l 
Oifeatejted wit^ torture, fear ^\^e \vei ^^^^ ^^S.V\^- 
UMth,1S4therconf^3 that iW^f^%^^f^^^^^^ 
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eat ccmjanctare of affiiirs was ndt of snch a nature as to re- 
qaire that the consuls should carry on ihe war according^ to 
regular plans^ each within the limits of his own provioce. 
by means of his own troops, and against an antagonist pointed 
out by the senate ; but that some extraordinary and daring 
stroke should be struck, such as could not be foreseen or 
thought of, which at its commencement might cause no less 
dread among their countrvmen than among the enemjr ; but, 
when accomplished, would convert their great fears into as 
great exultation. Wherefore, sending Hasdrubars letter to 
Rome, to the senate,' he at the same time acquainted the 
conscript fathers with his intentions, advising that, as Has- 
drubai nad written to his brother that he would meet him in 
Umbria, they should immediately call home the legion then 
at Capua, raise new levies, and post the city army at Namia, 
to intercept the enemy. Such were the contents of his letter 
to the senate : for himself, he sent on messengers, through 
the districts of Lariha, Marrucia, Frentana, and Praetutia, 
along the road which he intended to take wi^h his armj ; 
giving directions that all the inhabitants should bring down 
from their towns and farms victuals ready dressed for the 
soldiers, and that they should furnish horsesjand other beasis 
of burden, so that the Weary might be accommodated with 
easy transports. He then selected from the Romans and 
allies the flower of their armies, consisting of six thousand 
foot and one thousand hors^; and giving out that he meant 
to seize on the nearest town in Lucania and the Carthaginian 
garrison therein, he ordered them all to be ready for a re- 
move. Having set out in the night, he turned off towards 
Picenum, and, making the longest possible marches, pro- 
ceeded directly towards his colleague, having left the com- 
mand of the camp to Gtuintus Cattus, lieUtenant-general. 

44. At Rome there was no less fright and consternation 
than had been felt two years before, when the Carthaginian 
camp was brought close to the walls and gates of the city : 
nor could people well determine whether they should com- 
mend or blame the consul for his boldness in undertaking 
such an adventurous march. It was evident that his repu- 
tation would depend on the issue, though there is' not perhaps 
a more unfair method of judging. People considered, with 
alarming apprehensions, that " the camp, in the neighbour- 
hood of such a foe as Hannibal, had been left without a gen- 
eral, and under the guard of an army, the strength of which 
had been carried away : that the consul, pretending an ex- 
pedition into Lucania, when in fact he was going to Picenum 
and G^ul, had left his camp destitute of any other means of 
safety than merely the enemy's want of information as to 
the general and a part of his army having quitted it. Whiil 
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woald be the conseguence if this should be discovered, and 
if Hannibal should resolve, either with his whole army to 
pursue Nero, whose entire force was but six thousand men, 
or to assault the camp, which was leA as a prey, without 
strength, without command, without au»>icc;j 1" ' The past 
disasters of (his war. and the deaths of tue two consuls iii^ 
the last year, served also to increase these terrible fears. 
Bf^ide^;, they reflected that " all those misfortunes had hap- 
pened while there was but one getterjal and one army of the 
enemy in Italy; whereas, -at present, ^here were two Panic 
wars there, two numerous armies, and, in a manner, two 
Hannibals: for Hasdrubal was a son of the same father. 
Hamilcar ; was a commander equally enterprising, trained 
(o making war against the Romans during many campaigns 
in Spain, and rendered famous by a double victory over 
them, by the destruction of two of their armies axkd two of 
their ablest commanders. With respect to the speedy ac- 
complishment of his march from Spain, and his address in 
roosmg the Gallic clans to anns, he had much more reason 
to boast than Hannibal himself; because he had collected a 
body of auxiliaries in those very placed where the other had 
lost' the greater part of his soldiers by hunger 9^^ cold, the 
two most miseraole wavs in which men can perish." To all 
this, people acquainted with .the tfansacliou^ in Soain added, 
that ** in Kero he would meet an antagonist .with whom he was 
not unacquainted ; one whom, formerly when eanght acci- 
dentally in a dangerous defile, ne had baffled, just as he would 
a child, bv fallacious terms of peace." S^eiAg every thing 
through the medium of fear, which alwuys represents objects 
in the worst light, they judged ^ll the resources of the enemy 
greater, and their own less, than they were in reality. 

45. When Ne^o had attained to snch a distance irom the 
enemy that his design might be disclosed with safety, he ad- 
dressed his soldiers in a few words, ieUkftg then that "no 
general had ever formed a design more daring in appearance, 
and yet more safe in the ezecAtioo, than his: tfiai he was 
leading them to certain viotory ; fot as bis colleague had 
not marched against that enemy omil tM0 senate had given 
faiin such a force, both of infantry "^ oa^alry, «3 fully sat- 
isfied his utmost wishes, and ihosi^ tro<MI^ more nnmerons 
and better provided than if be wn». to eo atunsi Hannibal 

himself, the addition t** -*- ^ ^^^^^ «.i-vt k. k« 

intrinsic weight, 1 
As soon as the 1 
he would take < 

another consul . 

circumstance would ensure sii!5^^^*t»aA wftt ^a»,sanicvim«, 
happUy concluded by the sp^^ '^^/iT^^^'^"' andmci- 
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dents of light moment firequently impelled men*s minds to 
hope or fear. That themselves woald reap almost the whole 
fruits of the glory acquired hy success ; for, iD all cases, the 
last addition made to the acting force is supposed to be most 
decisive of the business. That they saw, by the concourse 
of people attending, with what admiration, and with what 
warm attachment of all ranks, their march was honoured." 
And, in fact, all the roads through which they passed were 
lined with men and women, who crowded thither from all 
parts of the country, uttering vows and prayers for their 
success; intermixing praises of their gflorious enterprise; 
calling them the safeguard pf the commonwealth, the cham- 
pions of the city, and of the empire of Rome ; on whose arms, 
and on whose valour, were reposed the safety and liberty oi 
themselves and of^heir children. They prayed to all the^uds 
and goddesses to grant them a prosperous march, a successful 
battle, and speedy victory : that they themselves might be 
bound by the event to pay the vows they offered in their be- 
half; and that as they now, with minds full of solicitude, 
accompanied them on their way, so they might, in a few 
days, go out with hearts overflowing with joy to meet them 
in triumph. Evei^ one gave them warm invitations, ofiered 
them every accommodation, and pressed them with the 
most earnest entreaties to take from him, rather than from 
another, whatever was requisite for themselves or their cat- 
tle; in a word, every thing that was wanted they with cheer- 
fulness supplied in abundance. Their kindness was equalled 
by the moderation of the soldiers, who would not accept of 
any matter whatever beyond their necessary . occasions. 
They never halted on any account, nor quilled their ranks 
to take their victuals, but marched day and nighty scarcely 
allowing th^selves rest enough to answer the calls of na- 
ture. Cqune«8 were sent forward to the other consul, to 
give nottee of their coming, and to know from him whether 
he chose that they should approach secretly or openly, by 
night or by day ; whether they should lodge in the same camp 
with him or in another. It was judged best that they should 
join him secretly in the^night. 

46. Orders were previously given by the consul Livins, 
that, on their arrival, each tribune should be accommodated 
with a lodging by a tribune, each centurion by a centurion, 
each horseman by a horseman, and each footman by a foot- 
man. He considered that it would not be prudent to enlarge 
the camp, lest the enemt might discover the coming of the 
second consul ; while the crowding together of additional 
numbers, into lodgings in a narrow space, would be attended 
with the less inconvenience, as the troops of Claudius had 
brought with them hardly any thing except their arms. 



Claudius had augmented his army with a number of volun- 
teers'; for many, both veteran soldiers discharged from ser- 
vice, and young men, offered themselves on his march: 
and, as they eagerly pressed to be employed, he enlisted 
such of them as, from their personal appearance, seemed fit 
fo]: the service. The camp of Livius was near Sena, and 
Uasdrubal lay about five hundred paces beyond it. Where- 
fore Nero, to avoid entering it before night, halted when he 
caine nigh, and where he was concealed behind mountains. 
As darkness came on, his men, marching silently, were 
conducted into tients, each by a person of his own rank; 
where they were hospitably entertained, amid mutual con- 

fratulations and unbounded joy. Next day a council was 
eld, at which was also present the pretor Lucius Porciiis 
Licinus. At this time his camp was joined to that of the 
consuls. It should however be noticed, that before their 
coming he bad often baffled and perplexed the enemy, lead- 
ing his troops along the high ground; sometimes seizing 
narrow defiles to arrest his march, sometimes harassing 
him by attacks on his rear or flanks, and putting in practice, 
iitdeed, eyery art of war. He now assisted at the coi|ncil. 
Many were^of opinion that an eqgagement should be defer- 
red until Nerp might refresh his men, who were fatigued by 
their long march, and want of sleep ; and also, that he should 
take a few days to himself to gain some knowledge of the 
enemy. Nero, with the utmost earnestness, entreated ihem 
not, " bv delays, to render his enterprise rash in effect, when 
despatch would ensure its success. In consequence of a 
deception, which could not last long, Hannibal lay yet, in ^ 
manner, motionless ; he neither assailed his camp, lefl as 
it was without its commander, nor moved a step in pursuit 
of him. Before he should stir, Hasdrubal's army might be 
cut off; and he himself might return into Apulis^ Whoever, 
by procrastination^ allowed time to the enemy, would thereby 
betray the other camp to Hannibal, and open for him a road 
into Gaul, so as to enable him at his leisure to effect a yjinc- 
tion with Hasdrubal, and whenever be pleased. They 
ought to give the {Signal instantly march out to battle, and to 
take every advantage of ihe dehKu^n uii^<^^ ^bkYiVhe ene- 
my lay, both the party in their tie tv? i, v\voo4 , iviad vVie oiheT 

at a df^ce, while the latter k^^^^^f i\^^^ ^^^'^^^^^''^''ll 
lid in number, n^.^^^to tiO^ ^'' t\vaX vVeits^vieie 
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with a few horsemen, advanced before the line, remarked 
among the enemy some old shields, which he hbd not seen 
before, and horses leaner than any he had hitheho tib>erved ; 
their number also seemed greater than nsual. On which, 
suspeciing what was the ease, he hastily sounded a re- 
treat; ^eDl a party to the watering place at the river, wiih 
orders to picK np, if possible, sonae prisoners ; also \o ob- 
serve r.;eniively wbelner there were any whose complex- 
ions were more snnburnt than tisualj as from a journey 
laiely made: at the same time, ordering another party to 
ride round the camp, at a distance, to mark whe:ber !he 
ramp^irt bad been extended on any side, and towaich wheih- 
er the signal was sounded a second time. Thongh he re- 
ceived account of all these particulars, yet the circumsignre 
of the camp's not being enlarged led to a false co^Jclu^it n: 
they were iwo, as before the arrival of the sec( nd consul ; 
one belonging lo Marcns Livius, the other to Luciu»i Por- 
cius; and no addition had been made to ihe trenches' cf 
either, to make more room for tents within. CJne thing 
paiiicularly struck that veteran cc-mmander, loiig accus- 
tomed to act against Roman armies, which wi.s, ihat ac- 
cording to the inlormation of his scouts, the signal w?:s 
sounded once in the pretor's camp, and twice m ilie con- 
suls'. Hence he concluded that the two consuls must be 
there; but how to account for Nero's having left HsLnibj^l 
behind perplexed him extremely. Of all things, he could 
the least suspect what had really happened, thai Hf mii&l 
could be so blinded, and in a business of snch magniiude, 
as not to know where the general was, and where ibe ? in<y 
whose cainp stood facing his own. He suprosed \hi.. rn.e 
disaster of no ordinary kind must have hinaered bim licm 
following; and he began to fear greatly that he him-elf br.d 
come loo late with succour, tbat his affairs were too des- 
perate to be retrieved, and thai the same fortune which the 
Romans had met in Spain awaited them now in Itply. He 
even conjectured that nis letter had not reached his bV other; 
and that, in consequence of its being imercepted, the con- 
sul had hastened thither to overpower him. Disrraeted by 
these doubts and fears, he extinguished all- his fires ; and, 
at the first watch, ordered his troops to strike iheir ten:s in 
silence, and to march. In the hurry and confnsion of a 
movement by night the guides were not watched wi:h the 
necessary care and attention ; one of them, tberefore, stopped 
in a place of concealment, which he had before fixed on in 
his minti, and the other swam across the river Me'otrnv, at 
a pnss with which he was acq^iainted. The troops, thus 
left de^-utule of conductdr*^ strayed for some lin^e through 
the country ; and many, overcome by drowsine.ss and fa- 
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tigoe, stretehed themselves oil the groand in variom places, 
leaving the standards thinly attended. Hasdrubal, until ^ 
daylight shoald discover a road, ordered the army to pro- 
ceed along the bank of the river; and as he wandered along 
the turnings and windings^ with which that river remarka- 
bly abounds, he made but little progress; still intending, 
however, to cross it^ as soon as the day enabled him to find 
a convenient passage. Bat the farther he removed from the 
sea the higher did he find the banks; so that not meeting 
with a ford, and wasting the day in the search, he gave the 
enemy time to overtake him. 

48. First, Nero, with all the cavalry, came tip ; then Por- 
cius, with the light infantry. While they harassed his 
wearied army by freqne&t assanlts on every side, and while 
the Canhagmian, now stopping his march, or rather flight, 
had a mind to encamp on a high spot of ground, on the 
bank of the river, Livius arrived with the main body of in- 
fantry armed, and marshalled for immediate action. When 
the Romans had united all their forces, and the line was 
drawn out in array, Claudius took the command of the right 
wing, Livius of the left ; that of the centre was given to the 
pretor. Hasdrubal, laving aside the desi&^n of fortifying a 
camp, when he saw the necessity of fighting, plained his 
elephants in front, before the battalions, and, beside them, 
on the left wing, he opposed the Gauls to Claudius; not that 
he had much confidence in them, but thinking that thev 
were much dreaded by the enemy. The right wing, which 
was to oppose Liivius, he took to himself, together with the 
Spniards; on whom, as being veteran troops, he placed 
his principal reliance. The Ligurians were posted in the 
. centre, behind the elephants ; but the line was too long in 
proportion to its depth. A rising ground in their front pro- 
tected the Gauls ; and while that part of the line which was 
cr>mpos?d of the Spaniards engaged the left wing of the 
Romans, their right wing stretching out beyond the extent ol 
the fight, stood idle ; for the eminence between them and 
the enemy prevented their making an attack either on their 
front or flank. Between Livitts and Bisdrnbal a furious 
conflict began, and dreadful slaughter was made on both 
sides; for here Were both the generals; her© the greater 
part of the Roman infantry and catiilry ; here thc-Sfan* 
lards, veteran trodps; and acquaim^a wit» th» Roman man- 
ner of fit^hting; and the LigOfiiJl o x^at oC hardy wtr- 
riors. To the same part the «lev? « trete driven^ ^ich, 
at the first onset, disorderi^d tK ***'^ al><^ ^*"** ^^^ ^^* 
battalions give ground; bat aft^ V8^\ iVi« coateBt growing 
hotter, and the shouts louder :?V«at^^ %5ec^^^ disobedient 
to the directions of their r^^ Vws^^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
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between the two lines, without distingoisfaioff their own 
party, and ranging to and fro, not unlike snips without 
rudders. Claudius in vain attempted, to advance up the 
hill, often calling out thus to his men : — " To what purpose 
then have we, with so much speed, marched over such a 
length of way V* However, seemg it impracticable to reach 
the enemy's line in that quarter, he drew away some co- 
horts from bis right wing, where the troops would not be 
able to act, and led them round behind the liiie. Then, to 
the surprise not only of the enemy but of his friends also, he 
made a brisk attack on their right flank ; and so quick were 
his motions, that almost at the same instant when his m^n 
appeared on the flank they likewise attacked the rear. 
Thus the Spaniards and LigUridns were cut to pieces on all 
sides, in front, and flank, and rear; and the havoc in a 
short time reached the Gauls. These made very liule op- 
position ; for great numbers of them were absent from their 
n having slipped away in the n^ht, and lain down in 
elds; while those who were present, being exl^austed 
by fatigue and want of sleep, and being naturally ill qual- 
ified to endure toil, had scarcely strength remaining suffi- 
cient to support their armour. By this time it was midday; 
and while they were panting with heat and thirst, they 
were slain or taken at the will of the Romans. 

49. Of the elephants more were killed by their guides 
than by the enemy. These carried a knife, like that used 
by shoemakers, with a mallet^ and when the animals began 
to grow furious, and to rush on their own party, the mana- 
ger of each, fixing this instrument between its ears, on the 
joint which connects the head with the neck, drove it in with 
the strongest blow that he could give. This had been fi>nnd 
the speediest method of killing animals of that great size, 
when they bad become so unruly as to leave no hope of 
managing them ; and it had been first brought into practice 
by Hasdrubal, whose conduct in the comn^nd of an army, 
as on many other occasions, so particularly in this battle, 
merited Very high encomiums. By his exhortations, and by 
taking an equal share in the dangers, he supported the 
spirits of his men ; and at one time by entreaties, at another 
by reproofs, he teanimated the wearied, when, from the 
length and labour of the action, they were disposed to lay 
down their arms; He called back the flying, and restored 
the battle in many places where it had been given up. At 
last, when Fortune evidently declared for the Romans, un- 
willing to survive so great an army, which had followed 
his standard on the credit of his reputation^ he set spurs to 
his horse, and plunged himself into the midst of a Roman . 
:ohort ; where, as become the son of Hamilcar, and the 
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Drother of Hannibal, he fell fighting. In no one action, 
during that war, were so great numbers of the enemjr slain ; 
so .much BO) indeed, that the damage retorted on him was 
deemed equivalent to that soslainra at Cannae. Fifty-six 
thousand of them^ere killed, and live thousand four him- 
dred taken. The other booiy was great of every kind, as 
well as of gold and silver. Besides which, there were re- 
covered above 'four thousand Roman citizens, prisoners, 
which was some consolation for the soldiers lost in the bat- 
tle : for the victorv was far from a bloodless one, nearly 
eight thousand of the Romans and dlies being killed. And 
so far were even the victors satiated n^ith blood and slaugh- 
ter, that next day, when the consul Livius wad told that the 
Cisalpine Qauls and Ligurians, who had either no! been 
present in the battle, or had made their escape from the 
general carnage, were marchine off in a body, without any 
certain leader, without standards, without order or subor- 
dination, and that they might all be cut off, if oue squadron 
of horse were sent against them, he answered, ** Let some 
be left aljite, to carry home accounts of the enemy's losses, 
and of our valour." 

50. On the night wnich followed the battle Nero set out 
on his return; and by marches even speedier than be had 
made on coming, on the sixth day after reached his former 
^ost opposite the enemy. The crowds of people attending 
him were less than before, because no messenger had pre- 
ceded him; but these exhibited such demonstrations of joy, 
as to seem transported almost beyond their reason. It is 
impossible to express or describe the emotions that a^tated 
the minds of all persons at Rome, either while wailing in 
doubtful expectation of the event, or when they received 
the news of the victory. The senators never quitted the 
senate-house, nor the magistrates, nor the people, the forum, 
from the rising to the setting sun. during the whole of 
Claudius's march ; so eager were they to greet him. The 
matrons, incapable themselves of contributing aid, had re- 
course to prayers and snpplicati(N)s; and going about from 
one temple to another, weaned the |ods with their entrea- 
ties and' their vows. While the public were in this painful 
suspense, first an unauthenticated rumour spread that two 
Namian horsemen had come from the field of battle to the 
camp which stood on the frontiers of Umbria. with intelli-' 
gence that the enemy were utterly defeated. For some 
time, this news, though listened to "Wfts but little credited, 
as being too great, and too iovftil' for the people*8 minds 
to admit, or readily believe . ^IjTmI^ the quickness of the 
conveyance was urged as an ?r ,;oii to the truth of it; ^ 
the account said that the ^^^J^^^9 ^®^*^^^ only iwo days 
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before. Soon aAer this a letter was Inroqght from the camp 
by Lucius Manilas Acidinus, confirming the arrival of the 
iNaraian horsemen. This letter being carried through the 
forum to the pretor's tribunal, brought out the senate from . 
their house ', and the people thro(kged together with ^uch 
impatience an4 tumult to the dopr, that the mesf«ager could 
not appcoacti, but was drag^^ed amid a multitude of ques- 
tions, and all demanding, with much vociferation, that the 
letter should be read from the rostrum even belipre it was 
submitted to the seriate. At len^h they were reduced to 
order by tbe magistrates, and obliged to make room, that 
the joy ml tidings might be regularly imparted to the public, 
who were unable to govern their transports. The despatch 
was Accordingly reao, &rst in the senate, then in the assem- 
bly of the people ; some embracing the joyful news as cer- 
tain, while others refused to credit any thing until thejr 
should hear it from the deputies, or the letters of the consuls. 
51. After some time an accoimt was brought that deputies 
were really coming, and not far oC On this, people of all 
ages ran out eagerly to^neet them, each eo voting to reeeiv«, 
from his own eyes and ears, convincing proofs of the reality 
of such 8^ happy event. One cpntitiuea train reached all 
the way to the Mulvian brid^^e : the deputies were, Lucius 
Veiuriusi Philo, Publius Licmius Varus, and G^uintus Gse- 
cilius Metellus. Surrounded by a vast muUitode of every 
sort, thev went on to the forum, while some inquired of 
them, others of i\^ii attendants; concerning what had been 
done ; and as soon as any one heard that the enemy's gen- 
eral and army had been cut ofi^ that the Roman legions were 
safe, and the copsuls unhurt, he immediately communica- 
ted his own joy to others. When the deputies had, with 
much difficulty, reached the senate-house, and the crowd 
wasj with much greater di^fficulty, obliged to retire, that 
they might pot mix with the senators,, the letters were read 
in the senate ; and then the deputies were brought out into the 
general as$^mbiy. Lucius Veturius, after, reading the des- 
patches, j[ave, m his own words, a fuller detail of all that 
nad passed] which was heard with the greatest delight, ^and 
was at l4st followed by a univera^tl shout i'rom the whole 
aasemblr, who were unable to restrain the effusions of their 
joj. They then separated; some hastening to thetempks 
of the gods to return panics, some to their own houses, to 
impavt the happy news to their wives and children. The 
senate, in consideration of the consuls, Marcus Livius and 
Caiits Claudius, having cut off the general and the legions 
of the enemy, decreed a supplication for three days; which 
supplication the pretor, Caius Hosiilius^ proclaimed in the 
assembly, and it was performed with great devotion by all, 
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both men and women. Dnring the whole three days, all 
the temples were eqaally filled with crowds, whose num- 
bers never diminished ; whilst the matrons, dressed in the 
most splendid manner, and accompanied by their children, 
being now delivered from every apprehension, just as if the 
war were at an end, offered thanksgivings to the imq^rtal 
^ods. This victory m-odaced also a poweifnl effect on the 
mtemal business of the state ; insomuch, that people imme- 
diately took courage to hold commerce with each other as 
in time of peace, buying, selling, lending, and pajTing 
money due. The constil Claudius, on returning to his 
camp, ordered the head of Ha.sdrubal, which he had care- 
fully brought with him, td be thrown before the advanced 
guards of the enemy; abd the African prisoners, chained 
as they were, to be exposed to their view. Two of these 
he also unbound and sent to Hannibal, with orders to in- 
form him of what had happened. We are told that JEIan- 
nibal, deeply struck by a disaster so fatal to his country, 
and bis house, said that he felt now the fortune of Car- 
thage. He then decamped, and retired thence, designing 
to draw together into Bruttium, the remotest comer of Italy, 
al] those confederates whom, while scattered at wide dis- 
tances, he could" not protect; and he removed from their 
own habitations, and carried away into Bruttium, all the 
Metapontines, and such of the Lucanians as acknowledged 
his authority. 
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Chap. 1. At the time when, in consequence of Hasdmbal's 
removing his forces, Spain seemed tape relieved of so mucb 
of the burden of the war as had been thrown on Italy, hostil- 
ities suddenly revived there with the same violenceas before. 
The possessions of the Romans and Carlbaginians m Spain^ 
at that time, were thus situated ^ u-sdriibaA, son of Gisgo, 
had withdrawn quite to the oc^aiT^ «li Gades- the coast ot 
our sea, and almost all that path ^ ^ aoain ^^^^^ ^'^ ^? ^^^ 
eastward, was under the power ^* PV , a^id i\ie doi&itiwsi 
of the Romans. Hanno, the J^t S^^f^eW^i ^^^^ ?M.Xt 
over from I " * ^ . ^-^ ^ 

bal Bilrcas. 
number of 
tant from b 
lanus with only ten thous^i ^^^"^ ' \^*^ ^'^v« ^ 
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Silfttus proceeM vitb all oassitle expeditioik ; aad thonfili 
hi» «Mtreh was impedod bv Vn» ruggedness of ihe roads, and 
hy d^iiks sfurround^d with thick woods, wbiefa are metwuh 
inmost parts of Spain, vet, taking for gaides some of the na- 
tives, who had deserted from Celtiberia, he eame np with 
the Carthaginians before any messenger, or even any report 
of his approach» had reached them. From deserters he also 
received information, when he was about ten miles distant 
from the enemy» that they had two camps* one on each side 
of the road in which he was marching ; that the Celtiberians, 
who were newly raised forces, amoonting to more than nine 
thousand men, formed the camp on the lell, the Carthagini- 
ans that on the right; thai the latterwas str<nig,and secured 
by outposts, watches, and every regular military guard: the 
other disorderly, and negligently guarded, being composed 
of barbarians, who were out lately enlisted, aod were under 
the less apprehension because they i^cre in their own conhr 
tty. Silanus, re$olving to charge this division first, ordered 
tkie troops to direct their course a great way. to the left, so as 
not to come within view of the posts of the Carthaginians; 
and having despatched scouts before him, he advanced .in a 
brisk march to attack the enem v. 

9. He bad arrived within about three miles, and not one 
0f the enemy bad yet descried him; craj^y rocks, inter- 
sjaiersed trith thick bushes, covered the hills. Here, in a 
valley so deep as to be out of the way of observation, ne or-» 
dered his men to halt, and take refreshment : the scouts in 
the mean time arrived, confirming the intelligence given by 
the deserters. On this the Romans, collecting the baggage 
into the centre, armed themselves, and moved forward in 
regular order. At the distance of a mile they were perceiv- 
ed by the enemv, among whom their appearance immediate- 
ly created much harry and confusion. On the first shout, 
Mago rode up in full cfeed from his camp. .Now there were 
in the CeUiberian arm^, four thousand targeteers, and two 
bundled horsemen: this regular legion (and it was almost 
the whole of their strength) he placed in the first line ; the 
rest, who were lightly armed, he posted in reaeire. While 
he was leading them out of t^ camp in this order, and when 
th^y had scarcely got dear of the rampart, the Romans di»« 
ehaiged their javelins at them ; these the Spaniards sH>oped 
to^ avoid, and men the epemy rose to discharge their own; 
which, when the Remans, in close nrray, had received on. 
thftir conjoined shields, in their aeoustomed manner, they im- 
mdiately closed foot to foot, and had reeourse to their swond» 
to determine the contest. Bat the unevenness of the ground, 
at the same time that it rendered their agility useless to the 
^-«llibenaiiSi who practise ^ desultory method of fighting^ 
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ms BOt disadvaatagc to the Romaas, accodtomed to a steady 
light, except that the aarrov passes, and the bashes inter- 
speraed, disordered their raaks, and obliged then to engage 
«no agaiBst one, or two against two, as if they had oe^ 
■aatohed for the eomhat The same cireomstanee which 
prevented the enemy from flying, delivered them np^ as if in 
fetters, to slaughter. The targeteers of the Geitibertans being 
thus almost entirely cut o^ the Light troops and the Cartha- 
ginians, who had eome from the other camp to support th^mr 
were qniekly rooted and put to the sword. About two thoa- 
au&d mot and all the cavalry ded with Mago at the very on- 
set. Uahno, the other general, and those who came up last 
niter the battle was decided, were taken alive. Almost the 
whol6 of the eavalr^, and what veteran infantry they had, 
following Mago in ms flight, came on the tenth day to Has- 
dmbal in the province ofCMes: the Celtibertan soldiers, 
beuig newly levied, dispersed into the neighbouring woods, 
aad thence esqaped to their respective homes. By this sea- 
sonable victory was suppressed a war, which was not of so 
much io^Mtance oh aeconnt of its present magnitude, as ot 
its being a foundation from which one much more consider- 
able might have arisen, had the enemy been allowed, after 
having roused the Celtiberians to arms, to persuade the other 
states to joan in die same cause. Scipio, therefore, having 
bestowed liberal commendaticns on Silanus, and seeiilg 
reason to hope that he might be able to finish the dispute at 
once by exerting himself with proper activity, advanced into 
Farther Spain against Hasdriibal. The Carthaginian (who 
happened at that time to have his armv in Baetica, for the 
porposa of securing the fidelity of his allies in that oountry) 
decamping hastily, led it away, in a manner much more re- 
sembling a flight than nmareh, <}Uite to the ocean and Sades. 
He was fearful, however, that as long as he kept his forces 
together, he should be considered as the primary object of the 
enemy's operations. Before he passed over the strait to Gad^, 
he therefore di^rsed them into the different cities; in the 
view, likewise, that they might nrovide for their own safety 
by help of walls, and for that of the towns by their arms. 

3. Wheif Scipio found that the enemy's troops were thus 
widely scattered, and that the carrying abotit his own to 
each of the several cities would be a very tedious if not dif- 
fleult work, ho marched back his army. Un^iUiaifr} 1^<^* 
ever, to leave the possession of all that country to the Car* 
thagmians, he sent his brother, Lucins Scipio, with ten thou- 
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htg miaes of aihrer, and the soil beiag fimitfai. Tb» piaee 
served Hasdrubatas a fortressj whence he used to make m- 
cnraioQS on the states arouDd. Scipio encamped near to it. 
Before raisiBg his works of circamvailatioD, however, he 
sent some jKrsons to the gates to trj the disposition of the 
inliabitants in a conference; and to recommend to them 
rather to make trial of the friendship than the power of the 
Romans. As their answers showed^no inciinatioa to peace, 
he sarroonded the eity with a trench and a doable ram|Mirt; 
breaking his army into three parts, in order that one diris- 
ion might ahrays carry on the attack while the other two 
rested. When the first of these began the assault, the eon- 
test was furious and desperate: it was with the greatest 
diffically that they confd approach, or biing up the ladders 
to the walls, on accoont of the showers of weapons which 
fell on them ; and even of those who had raised them, some 
were tembled down with forks made for the purpose, others 
found themselves in danger o£ being ci^nght by iron ^rappl^s, 
and of being dragged up on the wall. V^hen Scipio saw 
that his men were too few to make an impression, and that 
the enemy, from the advantage of their works, had even the 
better of the dispute, he called off the first division, and 
attacked with the two others at once. This strnek such ter- 
ror into the besieged, already fatigued, that not onl^ the 
townsmen quickly forsook the walls, bat the Carthaginian 
garrison, fearing that the town had been betrayed, l^ewise 
left their posts and collected themselves into a body. The 
inhabitants, on this, were seized with apprehensions lest the 
enemy, if they broke into the town, should pat to the sword 
everv one they met without distinction, whether Carthaginian 
or Spaniard. They instantlv, therefore, threw oppn one of 
the gates, and rushed out of the town in crowds, holding 
their shield.s before them, lest any weapon should be east at 
them, and strobing out their right hands expanded, to ^ow 
that they had thrown away their swords. Whether this lat- 
ter circumstance was unobserved (m account of the. distance, 
OT whether some stratagam was suspected, ^ uncertain; 
but the deserters were attacked as enemies, and put to death. 
Through this gate the troops marched into the city in hostile 
array. The other gates were broken open with axes and 
sledges, and as soon as the horsemen entered, they galloped 
forward to secure the forum, for such were tne orders; the 
veterans also were joined to the horse to support them. The 
legionary soldiers spread themselves all over the city, but 
neither slew nor plundered any, except those who stood on 
their defence. All the Carthaginians were put into confine- 
ment, with above three hundred of the inhabitants who had 
9hut the gates ; the rest had the town delivered up to them. 
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and tbevc eieots r€Stored. There feU in the assauk, of Hie 
enemy, aboat tw^ thousand; of the Eomans not mope than 
ninety. 

4. As (he capture of this dty afibrded matter of moeh ex- 
ultation to those engaaed iu it, so it readered their approach 
to the camp a magninceut spectacle to the general and the 
rest of the army, on account of the immense crowd, of 
prisoners which tliey drove bef€»re them. 8cipio having de- 
clared his approbation of his brother's conduct, and in the 
highest strains extolled histakiog of Orioz as equal to bis 
own talcing <^ Carthage, led back his farces into Hither 
Spain. The approach of winter put it out of his power 
either to make an attempt on Gades, or to pursue the army 
of Hasdrubal, now dispersed in all parts of the province. 
Dismissing therefore the legions to their winter-quarters, and 
sending (lis brother Lucius Scipio with Hanno, the enemy's 
general, and other prisoners of distinction, to Rome, he hh»- 
self retired to Tarraco. During the same year the Roman 
fleet, under Marcus Valerius Cevinus, proconsul, satliag 

'over from Sicily to Africa, made extensive devastations in 
the territories^f Ulica andCartha^, carrying off plunder 
from the remotest bounds of the Carthaginian territory, even 
from under the very walls of Utica. On their return to Si- 
cily they were met by a Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 
seventy ships of war ; seventeen of these they t«ok, andisunk 
four; the rest were beaten and dispersed. The Romany 
victorious by land and sea, returned to Lilybdeum, with im- 
mense booty of every kind. The sea being tllus cleared of 
the enemv, abundance of provision was brought to Rome. 

5. In me^ beginning or the summer during which these 
transactions' passed, Pnblius Sulpicius, proconsul, and King 
Attalus, aAer having wintered at ^gina as mentioned abov«, 
united their fleets, consisting of twenty-three Roman five- 
banked galleys, and thirty-five belonging to the king, and 
sailed from thence to Lemlios: Philip al^ that he might 
be prepared for every sort of exertion, whether he should 
have occasion to oppose the enemy on land or sea, camn 
down to thecoast of Demetrias, and appcuited a da^^ for hs 
army to assemble at Larissa. On the news of the king's ay- 
rival, embassies from his allies came to Demetrias from all 
aides; for the JigtoUans, elated both by their alliance wiUi 
the Romans, and by the approedi of Attains, were ravaging 
the neighbouring states. Ilot only the Acamania&s, Boeotians, 
and Eufaoeansi, were under vtoleQi appre^^'^^''^^ ^^^ ^^ 
Aehseans also were kept in terit>r st& veil by the nof^tilities 
of the MuAians as by Machat^ial tlrraiit of Lacedaemon, 
who had pitched his camp j^ ^^^» ^yji distant* from the 
borders of the Argives. All tK^ 8i»a]^,itiiig the dangers 
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boih on land and sea with which their sereral poasessitms 
were threatened, implored the king's assistance. Phifip 
eren from his own kmgdom, received accounts that afiarrs 
there were not in a state of tranquillitjr ; that hoth Scerdilas- 
das and Plenratus were in motion ; and that some of the 
Thraciansy pariicnlarly the Msedians, would certainly make 
incursions into the adjoining provinces of Macecionia, if 
the king should be employed in a distant war. The Bc^ 
otians, indeed, and the people of the inland parts of Greece, 
informed him that, in order to prevent them from passing to 
the asslistance of the allied states, the straits of Thermopyias, 
where the road is confined, and contracted to a very narrow 
breadth, had been shut up by the .£tolians with a ditch and 
a rampart. Such a number of distnrbenees on aH sides were 
suificient to ronse even an indolent leader : he dismissed the 
ambassadors with promises of assisting them all, as time and 
circumstances would permit. He sent to Peparetbus a gar- 
naon for the city ; a business which required the otmust de- 
spatch, accounts having' been received from thence that 
Attalus had sailed over from Lemnos, and was ravaging all 
the countrv round. He despatched Polyphantas, with a 
small number of forces, to BcBotia ; and likewise Menippas, 
one of the officers of his guards, with one thousand tar^eteers, 
(the target is not oolike the common buckler,) to Chalcis. 
Agrianum was reinforced with ^ve hundred mete, that all 
parts of the island might be secured. He himself went to 
Seotussa. ordering the Macedonian troof» to be brought 
over thither from Larissa. He was there informed that the 
iBtoKan^ had been summoned to an asseipbly at Heraclea, 
and that King Attains was to come to consult with them on 
the conduct of the war. Resolving to disturb this meeting 
by his sudden approach, he led bis armv by foreed marches 
to Heraclea, and arrived there iost after the assembly had 
been dismissed. However, he destroyed the crops, which 
were almost ripe, particularly round the £niaa bay. He 
then led back his forces to Seotussa, and leaving there 
the bodyof his army, retired with the royal guards to Deme^ 
trias. That he niight be in readiness to meet every eflTort of 
the enemy, he sent people from hence taPhoeis,and Euboscr, 
and Peparetbus, tocnoose out elevated situations, where 
fires bemg lighted,, might be seen from afer. He fixed a 
beacon on «Tisssom, a mountain whose summit is of an im^ 
mense height, that, by means of lights on these eminences, 
whenever the enemy made any attempt, he might, though 
distant, receive instant intelli«enee of it. The RofQan get», 
eral and King Attains passed* over from Peparetbus to N»- 
C9Ba» and from thence sailed to the cit}^ of OrcaS| whi<A ^ 
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the first citf of Eubcea od the lefi, on (he way from the bay 
of Demetrias to Chalcis and the ^uripus. 

6. It was concerted between Attafus and Sulpicius that 
the Romans should assault the town on the side next the sea, 
ai;id at the same time make an attack on the king's forces on 
the land side. Four ^da/s ailer the arrival of the fleet the 
operations began. The intermediate time had been spent 
iu private conferences with Plator, who had been appointed 
l^ Philip to the command of the place. There are two 
citadels, one hanging over the coast, the other in the rai4dle 
of the town, and from this there is a subterraneous passage 
to the ocean, the entrance of which, neit to the sea, is cov- 
ered with a strong fortification, a tower five stories in height. 
Here the contest first commenced, and that with the utrnpst 
violence, the tower being well stored with all kinds of wea- 
pons; these, with engines and machines for the assault, 
having been landed from the ships. While the attention 
and eyes of all were drawn to that side, Plator opening one 
of the gates, received the Romans into, the citadel next the 
sea, of which they became masters in a moment The in- 
habitants, driven thence, fled to the other citadel in the 
middle of the city ; but troops had been posted there to keep 
the g;ates shut against them ; so that, being thus excluded 
and surrounded, they were ail either slain or taken prison- 
ers. In the mean time, the Macedonian garrison making 
no resistance, stood in a compact body under the walls. 
These men Plator (having obtained leave from Sulpicius) 
embarked in some ships, and landed them at Demetrias in 
Phthiotis ; he himself withdrew to AUalus. Sulpicius, ela- 
ted by his success at Oreum, so easily obtained, proceeded 
with his victorious fleet to Chalcis, where the issue by no 
means answered his expectations. The sea, from l>eing 
pretty wide at each side, is here contracted into a strait so 
very narrow, that at the first view the whole appears like 
two harbours facing the two entrances of the Euripus. A 
more dangerous station for a fleet can hardly be found ; for 
besides that the winds rush down suddenly, and with ^reat 
fury, from the high mountains on each side, the strait itself 
of the Euripus does not ebb and flow seven times a day at 
stated hours, as report sajrs ; but the current, changing ir- 
regularly, like the wind, from one point to another, is hur- 
ried along like a. torrent tumbling from a steep mountain ; 
so that, night or day, ships can never lie quiet But, besides 
the perilous situation in which his fleet lay, he foimd that 
the town was firm and impregnable ; surrounded on one 
side by the sea, extremely well fortified by land on the other; 
secured by a strong garrison, and, above all, by the fidelity 
of the commanders and principal inhabitants ; which char- 
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lueter those at Oreom had not mpported with honour or 
steadiDess. The Roman, in a business rashly undertaken, 
aeted so far prudenily, thai, when be had seen all the dif- 
ftenhie» ailcnding it, not to waste time, be quickly desisted 
ffom the attempt, removing with his fleet from thence to 
Gthq» in Locris, the landing-place for the city of Opos, 
which lies at the distance of a mile from the ^ea. 

7. Philip had received notice IVom Oreum by the signal 
fires; but through the treachery of Plator, it was too late 
when they were raised on the beacons, and as he was not a 
match for the enemy ar sea, it was difficult^ for him to ap- 
proach the island; he hesitated, therefore, and took no part 
m that business. To the relief of Chalcis he flew with 
alacrity, as soon as he perceived the sigual: for though 
Ghakis stands on the same island, yet the strait which sep- 
arates it from the continent is so narrow, that there is a 
communication between them by a bridge, and the approach 
to It is ei^ier by land than by water. Philip, therefore, 
having golie from Demetrias to Scotussa, and setting out 
tlience at the third watch, dislodged the guard, rouied the 
JEtolians who kept possession of the pass of Thermopylae, 
and drove the dismayed enemy to Heraclea, accompli>hiDg 
in one day a march of above sixty miles to Elatia in Phocis. 
About the same lime the city of Opus was taken and plun- 
dered by Attalus. Sutpicius bad given it up to the. Kino", 
because Oreum had been sacked a few days before bv the 
Roman Koldiers, and his men had received no share. After 
the RomaU fleet had retired to Oreum, Atialus, not apprized 
of Philip's approach, wasted time in levying con tribi<r ions 
from the principal inhabitants; and so unexpected Wc:S his 
coming, inst, had not some Cfetans, who happened to go in 

auest of forage farther from the town than usual, espied 
le enemy, he might have been suiprised. Without arms, 
and in the utmost confusion, he fled precipitately to his ships. 
Just as they were pniiing off from the land, Philip came up, 
and though he did not advance from the shore, yet hisarri- 
val caused a good deal of confusion among ine mariners. 
Prom thence he returned to Opus, inveighing against ^ods 
and men for his disappointment in having the opportunity 
of striking so important a blow thus snatched from him, 
and when almost within reach of his arm. The Opun- 
tians, also, he rebuked in angry terms, because, although 
they might have prolonged the sie^re until he arrived, yet 
they had immediately, on sight of the enemy, made almost 
a voluntary surrender. Having put affairs at OpiiS in 
order, he proceeded thence to Tbronium. On ihr oher 
tside, AtiPliii at first retired to Oreum, but haviirg 1 crrd 
there thai Prusias, king of Biihynia, had invaded Lis king- 
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4om, he laid aside all attention to the affairs of the Romans 
and the JStoliao war, and passed over into Asia. Sulpi- 
cius, too, withdrew his fleet to JSgina, from whence he had 
set out in tlie beginning of spring. Philip found as little 
difficulty in possessing himself of Thronium, as Attains 
had met at Opus, This eity was inhabited by foreigners, 
tatives of Thebes in Phthiotis, who, when their own was 
aken by the Macedonian, had fled for protection to the 
£tolians, and had obtained from them a settlement in this 
place, which had been laid waste and deserted in the former 
war with the same Philip. AHer recovering Thronium in 
the manner related, he continued his route; and, having 
taken Tritonos and Drymas, inconsiderable towns of Doris, 
he came thence to Elatia, where he had ordered the ambassa- 
dors of Ptolemy and the Rhodians to wait for him. While 
thev were deliberating there on the method of puttin? an 
end to the ^tolian war, (for the ambassadors had b^en . 

f resent at the late assembly of the Romans and ^tolians at 
leraclea,) news was brought that Machanidas intended to 
attack the. people of Ells while they were busied in prepara- 
tions for solemnizing the Olympic games. Judging it in- 
cumbent on him to prevent such an attempt, he dismissed 
ihe ambassadors with a favourable answer, that " he had 
neither given cause for the war, nor would give any obstruc- 
tion to a peace, provided it could be procured on just and hon- 
ourable terms." then, proceeding through Boeotia by quick 
marches, he came down to Megara, and from thence to 
Corinth; and, receiving there supplies of provision, re- 
paired to Phlius and Pheneua. When he had advanced as far 
as Heraea, intelligence was brought him that Machanidas, ter- 
rified at the account of his approach, had retreated to Lacedse- 
mon ; on which be withdrew to ^gium, where the Achaeans 
were assembled in council, expecting at the same time to meet 
there a Carthaginian fleet which he had sent for, in order 
that he might be able to undertake some enterprise by sea. 
But the Carthaginians had left that place a few days before, 
and were gone to the Oxean islands, aiid from thence, (on 
hearing that the Romans and Attalus had left Oreum,} to 
the harbours' of the Acarnanians- for ^^^y apprehended 
that an aUack was intended &?> t!^t themselves, and that 
they might be overpowered w^i?^^ ihin ^^^ ^^^/i^ ^^ *^*^^*^ 
(eo the entrance of the Corim v \ie "^^^ ^ \^ ca\\edO 

8. Philip was filled with ^rj ^ ^ ^ti ^^^^e^ltoa vfhen he found 
that, although he had, on all *^C .^\ ^f H^^* ^^\?^^,Suv 
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ihax *' tit no time or place had he ever been f emfss ; fliirt 
wherever the sound of the enemies arms was heard, thitlicflr 
he had instantly repaired ; imt that it could hardl v be deter- 
mined whether, in the management of the war, his forward* 
ness or the enemy's cowardice was more conspicuous; in 
such a dastardly manner had Attalus slipped out of his 
hands from Opus; Sulpiciusf¥om Chalcis; and in the same 
way within these few days, Machanidas. TDhat flight how-» 
ever did not always succeed ; and that a war should not be 
accounted difficult, in which victory would be qertain if the 
ibe could be brought to a regular engagement. One advan-> 
tage, however, and that of the first magnitude, he had al- 
ready acquired— the confession of the enemy themselves 
that thev were not a match for him ; and in a short time," he 
^id, '*he should have to boast of undoubted conquest; for 
Whenever the enemy would meet him in the field, they should 
find the issue no better than they seemed to expect/' *Thid 
discourse of the king' was received by the allies with great 
picture. He then gave up to the Achaeans Henea and Trt» 
nhylia. Aliphera he restored to the Megalopolitans, they 
having produced sufficient evidence that it belonged to their 
territories. Having received some vessels from the Achaeatts, 
three galleys of four, and three of two banks of oars, lie 
sailed to Anticyra ; from thence, with seven ships of Bif^ 
bank^, and above twenty barks, which lie had sent to the hay 
Of Corinth to join the Carthaginian fleet, he proceeded to 
Erythrae. a town of the ^tolians near Eupaliiun, and (here 
made a aescent. He was not unobserved by the iEtoHans; 
for all who were either in the fields, or in me neighbonrin* 
forts of ApoUonia and Fotidania, fied to the woods and 
mountaihs. The cattle. #hich they eou^d not drive off* in 
(heir hurry, were seized and put on board. With tfaiese^attA 
^ other booty he sent Kicias, pretor to the Achaean», to 
JEfidum t and going to Corinth, he ordered his atmy to nxarch 
by land through Boeotia, while he himself, sailing fVomCeft- 
ehrea, along the coast xrf Attica, round tne promontory of 
Sunium, reaclied Chalcis, after passing abnost through the 
middle of the enemy's fleet, leaving higlkly commei»led th«! 
|deli^ and bravery of the inhabitants, m not sufibringeUh^ 
war or hope to influence their minds, and having exborted 
themtoi>ersevere In maintaining the aliiance with the same 
gmstancy. Jf they preferred their present situation to that of 
flie inhabitants of Oreum and C^Us, he sailed to Oreute ; 
and having there conferred the direction of affairs, and the 
command of the city, on .«uch of the chief inhabitants as had 
Chosen to fly rather than surrender to the Komans, he sailed 
over from KnboBa to Demetrias, from whence he had at first 
net out to assist his allies. Soon after, he laid the keels of 
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one bandred ships of wax at Cassandria, coUectuig a greal 
number of ship carpenters to finish the work: a^q, as Uit 
«easonabie ass^tance which he had afforded nis allies in 
their distress, and the departure of Attalus. had restoredl 
Uajiquillitv in the affairs oi Greece, ^e withdrew into his; 
awn «ingaom with aa intention of making war on the Vsuc" 
daiaiaus. 

9, Towards the end of the summer, during which these 
transactions passed in Greece, Cluintus Fabius. son of Max« 
imus, who served as lieutenant-general, brought a message 
irom Marcus Livius, the consul, to the senate of Rome, m 
which he gave it as his opinion that Lucius Porcios with his 
legions was sufficient to secure the province of Gaul, and 
that he himself might depart thence, and the consular army be 
withdrawn. On which the senate ordered not only Marcua 
Xiyius, but his colleague also, Caius Claudius, to return to 
the city. In their decree they made only this di^rence— 
Uiat Marcus Livius's army be withdrawn, but that Nero'y 
legions remain in the provmce to oppose HannibaL It had 
been concerted between the consuls, ty letter, that as they 
had been of one mind in the management of affairs, so they 
should arrive together at one time in the city, though they 
were to come from different quarters ; whichever came first 
to Prsneste being directed to wait there for his colleague. 
It SQ happened that they both arrived at that town on the 
same day; and then^ having sent forward a proclamation, 
requiring a full meeting of the senate in the temple of BeV 
Ifflia on Uie third day after, they advanced towaixis the city, 
Irom whence the whole multitude poured out to meet them« 
The surrounding crowds were not satisfied with saluting 
them, though but at a little distance ; each pressed eagerly 
forward to touch the victorious hands of the consuls *, some 
congratulating, others giving them thanks for having by 
their valour procured safety to the state. In the senate, ' 
having given a recital of their exploits, according to the 
insual practice of commanders of armies, they demanded that^ 
** on account of their bravery and sucjcess m the conduct of 
affiiirs,.due honours might t)e paid to the immortal gods, ^ 
diey themselves allowed to enter the city m triumph." To 
which the senate answered, that " they decreed wiihpteasure 
the matters contained in their demands, as a proper return, 
due, first to the gods, and, aft^t ,Kf* sods, \o ^he consuls. A 
Aanksgiving in the nameof brvJ^rtd a rrivimph to each, had 
been decreed: the consuls, tir^^^' r «^fi^^^ug lhai,as thexr 
sentiments had been united ^^e^*^^' *^e course of the war, 
their triumphs should not k HviTt^^ ,^d came to this a^ee- 
ment between themselves '^ \.paTa^^^;^>Kh tfs the busmc« 
•bad been accomplished wi^lV ,^*^ »*lrtvii^<^^ of MaiQns Ut- 
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ios, and as, on the day whereon the battle was fought, it hap- 

Ened to be his turn to command, and as the army of Liviiia 
d been withdrawn and was now at Roine, while Nero's 
eonld not be withdrawn from the province; it should on all 
ikese accounts be ordered that Marcus Liirius make>hLS en- 
try in a chariot, drawn by four horses, attended by the 
troops^ Caius Claudius Ner-o, on horseback, without troops." 
As the uniting of their triumphs in this manner enhanced the 
rfory of bath the consuls, so it reflected peculiar honour oa 
him who condescended to appear in the procession, as much 
inferior to his colleague in magnificence, as he was superior 
to him in merit. People said, that ^* the commander oa 
horseback had, in the space of six dajrs, traversed the ex- 
tent of Italy, and had fought a pitched battle with Hasdrubal 
in Qaul, on the very day when Hannibal imagined he ytas 
lying in his camp opposite to him in Apulia; that thus. this 
single consul (equal to the defence 6f both extremities d 
Italy against two armies and two generals) had opposed 
against one, liis skill ; against the other, his person. That 
the very name of Nero had been sufficient to confine Hanni- 
bal to his camp; and as to Hasdrubal, by what other means 
than by the arrival of Nero had he been overwhelmed and 
cut off 1 The other consul, therefore, might proceed in his 
stately chariot : he was drawn indeed by a number of horsey 
but the real triumph belonged to him who had-onlv one ; and 
that Nero, though he should go on foot, deserved to be for 
ever celebrated, both for having acquired so much glory in 
the war, and shown so much indifference to the pompous dis- 
play of it in the present procession.*' With such encomium 
did the spectators attend Nero through his whole progress 
to the capitol. The consuls carried to th6 treasury three 
hundred thousand sesterces* in money, and eighty thousand 
assest of brass; to the soldiers, Marcus Livius distributed 
fifty-six assest each. Caius Claudius promised the same 
sum to his absent troops, as soon as he snould return to the 
army. It was remarked that the soldiers, on that day, di- 
rected more of their military songs and verses to Caius 
Claudius than to their own commander; that the horse- 
men distinguished Lucius Veturius and Ctuintus Caecilius, 
lieutenants-general, by extraordinary praises, exhorting the 
commons to appoint them consuls for the next, year ; and 
thaJ both Livius and Nero added their authority to this re- 
commendation, representing next day in the assembly the 
bravery and^ fidelity which the said lieuienants-generaS had 
manifested in the service. 
10. When-the time of the elections arrived, as it had been 
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4«leff«Uied that {^y skouM be held by a dictator, the etm^ 
^ Caitts Claudios aoiaiaated his coUMgae Marcas Lirioa 
la that offiee. Lmos appoiated daintos Oaecilias master of 
4^ h^fse. By Marcas Livios were elected consols, Loeiqa 
Vetarins and duiatas Caecilius, who was thea laaster oC Uie 
harsa. The eleetMW af protors was aext held: there were 
appointed Caitts-Senrilius, Aftarcus CaBcilios Metellus, Tibe- 
nas CUodias Aseilus, and Q,aiauis MamiUas Tnrinns^ at 
tbat time plebeian edile. Whea the elections were finished,, 
the dictator, hatiaf laid dova his office, and dismissed his 
army, set oat for his proFiace of fitrnria, in purBaance of a 
deeree of the senate, in order to make iaquiries what statea 
of the Tascaas or Umbriaas had, cop the approach of Has- 
^nabal, lEormed schemes of revolt iag^ to him from the Ro> 
aMna ; oc who had afforded him men, prorisioas, or any kiad 
of aid. Shieh were the iransactioas of that year at home and 
abroad. The Romaa fames were tt^rice repeated bv the co* 
vale edilesr Oaeins Servilias Caopio aad Serrias Qoraelias 
l^ntalus. The plebeian games also were once repeated 
«itire by the plefaieian ediles, Manias Pomponias Mathoand 
Ottintns BCamilias Tharinus. [A.U.O. 5&. B.C. 306] la 
the thirteenth year of the Panic war, when Lncias Veturiag 
Philo and Auintas Cscilias Metelios were coasnls, thsf 
were both appointed to the province of Brutiium, to condaot 
the war against Hannibal. The pretors thea east lots for 
their proviaces: the business of the city fell to Marcas Cai» 
eilios Metelios; the jarisdiction ia relation to foreigners, la 
i^hmnttts Mamilius; Sicily, to Cains Servilios; aad Sardiniat 
to Tiberias Claudins. The armies were thas distribnted: 
ta one of thecoasals, that which had been ander Cains Claur 
HjoSj the eoasal of the former year; to the other, thai which 
had been ander daintas Claadias, propretor ; they coasisted 
eaeb of two legioas. It was decreed that Marcos Livias, 
jproconsnl, whose command had been prolonged for a year, 
ahonid receive two legions of voluateer slaves from Caiae 
Taientias, propretor in Btraria; and that daintas Mamtlias 
ahonld transfer his jadicial emptoyment to hiscoUeagae, and 
lakie the command in Oaal with the army which had belonged 
lo Lncias Porcias, propretor; orders at the same time bemg 
given him to lay waste the iaads of the Qaals, who had re- 
volted jef& the approacb of HasdrabaL The proteetion of 
filicily was givea in charge to Caias Servilina, with the two 
legions of CannqB, as Caias Mamilias had held it. Prom 
fiardinia, the «old army which had served ander AoAas Hos- 
«iiias, was broaght home; aad the eonsals levied a new le^ 
Sion, which Tiberius Cliudii^ wk le carry with him. Uoin- 
ios Claudias au-i Cai.is Hi* >U«. Tub «I i« were coatinaed 
la eomjiaui fjr a ycdi, iUai i.irf i »r Jiix migiti hj|ld Taren« 
Y 2 
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tarn as his proyince, the latt^ Capoa. Marcus Yalerittjl 
proconsul, who had been intrusted with the defence of the 
sea-coasis round Sicily, was ordered to deiirer thirty ships 
to Cains Servilius, and to return home with all the rest of 
the fleet. 

11. While the public was under much anxiety, on accoottl 
of the great danger and importance of the war, and ever ajpt 
to refer to the gods the causes of all their successes and dis- 
appointments, accounts were propagated of a number of 
prodigies: that at Tarracina, the temple of Jopiter, at Satri- 
eum, that of Mother Matuta, had been struck by lightning; 
the people being also greatly terrified by two snakes creep» 
ing Hito the former unperceived through the very door. 
Prom Antium it was reported that ears of corn had appear- 
ed bloody to the reapers. Al Caere a pig had been littered 
with two heads, and a lamb yeaned which was of bothsexesi 
It was said also, that two suns bad been seen at Alba, and 
that light had burst forth on a sudden during the night-4ime 
at Ftege^I». An ox, it was asserted, had spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Rome ; and a profuse sweat had flowed 
fh>m the altar of Neptune, in the Plaminian circus ; and 
also, that-the temples of Ceres, Safely, and Romulus, were 
struck by lightning. Thes^ prodigies the consuls were or- 
dered to expiate with the greater victims, and to perform a 
solemn supplication to the gods during one day ; all which 
was strictly observed, in pursuance of a decree of the senate. 
But what struck more terror into men's minds than all these 
ominous and preternatural appearances, at home or abroad, 
was the extinction of the fire in the temple of Vesta, and for 
which the vestal who had the watch for that night was whip- 
ped to death by order of the pontiff Publius Licinins. Al- 
though this extinction was occasioned, not by the gods 
directing it as a portent, but by the negligence of a humah 
being, yet it was thought proper that it should be expiated 
by the greater victims, and that a supplication should be s(d- , 
emnized at the temple of Vesta. Before the consuls set out 
to the campaign, they received directions from the senate to 
** take measures to make the common people return to their 
lands in the country, where they might now reside in safety, 
as, by the favour of the gods, the war had been removed to a 
distance from the city of Rome, and from Latium ; for it was 
ouite inconsistent to pay more attention to the cultivation of 
Sicily than to Chat of Italy.'* It was however no easy matter 
to obtain a compliance with this injunction : the labouiereof 
free condition were most of them lost in the war, slaves wen 
scarce, the cattle had been carried off in booty, and their 
dwellings thrown dowU and burnt. Nevertheless -a. great 
"number, compelled by the authority of the consuls, retamad 
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as directed. Tbe mention of this affair had been occasioned 
hy deputies from Placentia and Cremona,who complained that 
incursions were made on them by the neighboarin&^ Gtauls; 
that a great part of their seulers had dispersed ; that their 
cities were thinly inhabited, and their territory waste and 
deserted. A charge was given to the pretor Mamilius to 
protect the colonies from the enemy. The consnlSi in pur- 
suance of the decree of the senate, issued an edict, that all 
the citizens of Cremona and Placentia should return before 
a certain day to those colonies ; and then, in the beginning 
of the spring, they set oat to carry on the war. Q^uintus 
Csecilius, consul, received his army from Caius Nero; Lu- 
cius Yeturius, his from Gtuintus Claudius, propretor, he 
filling it^p with the new levies which himself had raised. 
They led their forces into the territory of Consentia. Here, 
having made great ravages, the troops, now loaded with spoil, 
were thrown into such confusion, in a narrow pass, by some 
Bruteiaas and Numidian spearmen, that not only that spoil 
but themselves were in extreme danger. However, there 
was more tumult than fighting ; the IxxAy was sent forward. 
Mid the legions without loss made their way to places of, 
safety. From thence they advanced against the Lucanians, 
which whole natioti returned without a contest into subjectioa 
to the Roman people. 

13. No action took place durinpr that year between them 
and Hannibal ; for the CarthaginiaUj alter the deep wound 
so \ate\y given both to his own private and to the poblic wel- , 
iare, cautiouslj avoided throwmg himself in their way ; and 
the Romans did not choose to rouse him from his inactivit^r,* 
such pourers did they suppose that leader possessed of, in his 
single person, though all things round him were falling into 
rtiin. In truth, I Imow not whether he was more deserving 
of admiration in adversity or in prosperity ; considering that, 
though he carried on war for thirteen years, and that in an 
enemy's territory so far. from hctee, with various success, 
with an army not composed of his own countryinen, but 
■lade up of the refuse of all nations, who had neither law, 
nior Custom, nor language in eonkman \ 'V^to were of different 
stature, had different garbs, difiTetent arms, different riles, and 
almost different gods; yet he j^ boiW»^ iYkem together by 
some common tie, that neither ^ ^ntf ihctnseWes nor against 
their commander did any se^;^?^"^^eT «T1**^» although in 
a hostile country, he ofieo v& ^ol^ ^^^^ tttoneyio pay them, 
and provisions also,— wan Ls . ^tiieti^Vheio^^*'^^^^^^^' 
had occasioned many dim rtv^K ' U ^^ ^ Wi^ecu the ?«»€»»» 
and their men. But aJter i t'^t?^^ J^^t^e^^' n^ ot Hasdtubal and 
his army, on whom he h:,^hl\\ ^f,WvTi*\i^ ^il'S^Si 
and when he had given up\^ itK^^" ^ V»^^^* t^^w^ 
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If^ «Ai wtthdrawn into a corner of Bmttium, must It Mta^ 
pear won^rfnl c5«aU that bo dtstarbane* arose in hiseampi 
for there vaa this afflietina oirevmstaace in additioa to idl 
his other difficulties, that he had no^hope of being abie even 
to procure food for his soMiera, ejBcept frein the laads of Bral* 
tium; wliich, if they were efttifeljr vnder tiUa^fe, were too 
small for the si^ipbrt of so large aik army. Besides, the wav 
had employed a great part of the ronng men, and carried thaaa 
away from the eoltiTatioB of the groumlsj a base praeties 
likewise prerailinpr through the. whole aation, of makiBg 
ptmidenDg excnrsioBs oft every side; horwere thevei any 
mmittsnces made htm from hoine, where the whole attentioD 
of the public was eagagad inendaavoari&g to keep possession 
of ^pain, as if affidrs in Italy were all in a state or prosperity. 
In tae former, the fortuM of the paitdes was m one reepeot 
the same ; in another, widely difihrent : the same so far, that 
the Carthaginians, being defeated in hattle, and having lost 
their general, had been driv«n to the remotest coast of tfaa 
eonntry, even to the oeean ; bat different in this, that SpaiBf 
in the nature both of the ground and of the inhabitants, af* 
fords greater conveniences far revivii^ a war, not only thai 
Italy, bat than any other pact of the world : imd that was the 
reason, thatalthoiiah this was the inslof all the proviaees on 
the continent in which the Romans got footing, yet it was the 
last sobdaed; and that not until the present age, onder the 
conduct and auspiees of Angastos CflBsar. In this eouiitfy 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo. a general of the greatest abilities 
and character next to the Barciae family, retnniing now 
from Gades, and bei^ eneouraged to a renewal of the war 
Imt Mago, the son of Hamilcar, armed to the number of fiAy 
thousand foot, and four thousand five hundred horse, by )ev« 
ies made in the Farther Spain. In the number of his caval* 
ry authors are pretty well agreed ; of Hie infantiy, according 
to some, there were sevoity tfaousand'led to the cii^ of Silpia. 
There the two Carthaginian generals sat down in an ezten» 
tive plain, determined not to avoid a battle. 

^ 13. When Seipio received the account of the army being 
assembled, he saw plainly that^ wi,th the Roman le^fioas alone, 
he could not oppose so great a multitude ; nor without using 
the auxiliary troops of the barbarians, at least for the purpose 
o£ making a show of strength ; but that, at the same time^ it 
was highnr improper that they should compose such a pr^ 
portion ot his force as might enable them, by changing sidea^ 
to produce consequences of importance— an event which 
had caused the destruction of his father and uncle. Send» 
mg forward therefore Silanns to Colca, who was' sovereign 
of twenty-eight towns, to receive (Vom him the horse and foot 
^hich he had engaged to ndse durii^ the winter, he sat out 
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lumself Ihnn Tarraco, and, collective small bodies of aax- 
iiiaries from the allies who Uy near his road, proceeded to 
Castalo. Hither Silanns brought three thousand anxiliarj 
foot and fire hundred horse. From thence he advanced to 
the city of Baecula, his army amoonting, in the whole, of his 
countrymen and allies, horse and. foot, to forty-five thousand. 
While (hey were forming their camp. Mago and Masinissa, 
with the whole of their cavalry, made an attack on them, 
and woald have dispersed the workmen, had not some horse- 
Ben whom Scipio had concealed behind a hill, convenientlv 
situated for the~ purpose, suddenly rushed out as they ao- 
Tancedto the charge. These^ at the first onset, routed all 
who had pusthed on foremost against the men employed in 
the fortification. The contest with the rest, who advanced 
en their march drawn up in regular order, was longer, and 
for some time doubtful. But the light cohorts from the cnU 
posts, the soldiers called off from the works, and afterward 
neater numbers, who were ordered to take arms, came up 
fresh, and engaged the weaned enemy. At the same time 
a large body rushed in arms from' the camp to battle. The 
Carthaginians andNumidians then fairly turned their backs; 
and though at first ihey retreated in troops, and withool 
breaking their ranks, yet when the Romans fell furiously on 
their rear they thought no more of order, but fled precipiute- 
ly^ and dispened into such places as each found convenient. 
Although bv this battle the spirits of the Romans were some- 
what raised, and those of the enemy depressed, yet for seve- 
cal following days the horsemen and light troops were con- 
linnally engaged in skirmishes. 

14. After making trial of their strength in these slight 
engagements, Hasdrubal led out his forces to the field ; then 
the Romans marched out. Both armies stood in order of 
batUe under their respective ramparts, neither party choosing 
to begin the attack; when it was near sunset, tne Carthagin- 
ians first, and then the Romans, marched back into camp. 
They acted in the same manner for several days, the Car- 
thagmian always drawing out his troops first, and first giving 
the signal of retreat, when they were fatigued with standing. 
Neither side advanced in the lea^, nor was a weapon dis- 
charged, nor a word uttered. The centre divisions of their 
lines were composed, on one side, of Romans ; on the other 
of Carthaginians and African auxiliaries: the wings were 
formed by the allies, who on both sides were Spaniards. In 
front of the Carthaginian line the elephants at a distance ap- 
peared like castles. It was now generally said in both camps 
that they were to engage in the same order in which they 
had stood before ; and that theiv centres, consisting of Romans 
iwd Carthaginiana, who were principals in the war, would 
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no dottbt eaeocMlwr eAek otkee whk «qnl oouage toA 
•Uength of aroiMi. When Setpio andentood thai this cmm- 
m w«9 firmly enteittiaed, he took ctfe to alter the whole 
plaa «faijMt.the <Uy on which he intended to fi^ht On the 
preceding evening, therefioccir he gave ont orders throng the 
eamp that the men and horses shoaid be refreshed and ao- 
eotttred before dnr; and that the horsemen, ready armed, 
should keep their nooes bridled and saddled. Before it was 
«kar dar he deseatehed all the cavalry and light infantry, 
with oraemto charge the Gartiiaginian ontposts; andim- 
«edialely advanced himsetf witeh the heavy body of the le^ 
gioas» having» contrary to the expectation both of his own 
men and the enemy, strengthened the wings.- with hi» Roman 
troops, and drawn the aBies into the centre. Hasdrabal ^ 
' irmed by the shoot of the cavalry, and, springii^ oat ft 
I tent, saw a bostle before the jampart, his men in hurry 
and oonfosion, the ^tiering standards of the legions at a 



alarmed by the shoot of the cavalry, and, springii^ oat firom 
his tent, saw a bostle before the jampart, his men i 
and oonfosion, the ^tiering standards of the legi< 
distance, and the plain filled with troops. Ho immediately 
despatched all his cavalcv againstthat of the enemif, mareh- 
ing himself from ont of the camp with the body of infimtrv ; 
but, in drawing op his Ihic, he made no alteraticm in me 
original diqxisition. The oontest between the hone had 
eontinaed a long time donbtfiil, nor coald th^ decide it bf 
(heir own efforts, faecanast when either were repnlsed, whieh 
happened to both in torn, they foniid a safe refiige nmoiig 
the infantry. Bat, when the armies had ajiproaehed within 
five hondred paees of each other, Seipio, giving the signal for 
retreat, and 'y^^'^g hi^ files, received all the cavury and 
light troops through them ; and, forming them in two divi- 
sions, placed them in reserve behind the wings. When he 
aaw that it was time to htgin the engagement, he ordered the 
Spaniards who oemposeif the centre to advance with a slow 
pace, and seat directiaas from the right wing, where he 
commanded in person, to Stlanus aad Mareius, to extend 
their wing on the left, in the same manner as they should see 
him stretching on the right, and attack the enemy with the 
ightrarmed forces of horse and foot before Ae centre conld 
close. The wings extending in this manner, three cohorts 
of foot, and three troops of horse from each, together with 
the light in&ntry, advanced briskfy against the enemy, while 
tiie rest followed them In an oblioae direction. There was 
a bendine in the centre, because the battalions of Spaniarda 
advanced slower thaa the wings, and the wings had alraady 
encountered, while the principal strength of the enemy's 
line, the Carthaginian veterans and Africans, were still at 
such a distance, that they could not throw their javeHns witl| 
effect, nor did they dare to make detachments to the wingst 
*Q support those who were engaged, for fear of opening &a 
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^Idftre to the foirces advancing against it. The Oartbaginiaii 
Wii^s were hard pressed, bein? attacked on all sides ; for 
tt» horse and foot, together with the light infantry, wheeling 
round, fell in on their danks, while the cohorts pressed on 
tiiem in front, in order to separate the wings from the re^tt 
of the line. 

15. The battle was now very nneqnal in all parts : not only ^ 
because an irregular muhittide of Balearians and undisclp* 
lined Spanish recruits were opposed to the Ronuin and Latine 
troops, out, as the day advanced, HasdrubaPs troops began to 

gtiw fhint, having tfeen surprised bjr the alarm in the morn- 
g, and obliged to hasten out to the field before they could 
take food to support their strength. With a view to this. 
Scipio had taken care to create delav, for It was not nntii 
the seventh hour that the battalions of foot ibll on the wingar, 
and the battle reached the centre somewhat later *, so that, 
before the enemy began regularly to engage, they were en- 
feebled by the heat of the meridian stm^ the labour of stand- 
ing under arms, and by hunger and thirst, distressing them 
at once. They stood, therefore, leaning on their shields;; 
Ibt, in addition to their other misfortunes, the elephants, ter«> 
Tified at the desultory manner of fighting used by the horse 
*nd the light infantry, had thrown themselves from the wings 
tm the centre. Harassed thus greatly, both in body and 
«Bind, they be^n to give wafjr, but still preserved their ranks 
as if the whole army were retreating by order of the gene^ 
tal. ^he victors perceiving the superiority which they had 

Sined, redoubled the furv of their assault on all sides, so 
at the shock could hardly be sustained. Hasdrubal, how- 
erer, endeavoctred to stop his men, crying out that " the 
lulls in the rear would afford a safe refuge, if they would 
Init Tetreat without liurry ;" yet fear overcame their shame, 
and although such as were nearest the enemy still continued 
to 'fight, they quickly turned their backs, and all betook them- 
selves to a hasty fiight. Thfey halted however for a time at 
the foot of the hills, endeavouring to restore order, while 
lihe Romans hesitated to advance their Hue against the op- 
posite steep. Brit, when they saw^e battalions pressing 
forward briskly, they renewed their flig^^i and were drivea 
In a panic within their works, yf^se RonMans were not fat 
from the ratnpart; and contintt|s%<r the'ff <fft<irts» ^^ near^ , 
sunnounted it, when such a yji ^ihv o^ Ta^ poured sud- 
denly down, th^t it was with ri^^J^ \\iir ^^^3^ tcgatned (heir 
camp. The sun, too, had beetv^ii^^^Ivf e^y ^o^j «^«^«^ ^^^ 
fhe case when shining forth a? p JCC^^^ci c\oads surdaaijed 
With water ; which added giT^^vn 0^ kc i^^^^"^^ ^^ ^^®i^ 
Some were even seized wltk^J? , \o ^^JTs s^^^^^^^f^^^STt 
temptinganythingfanher J^\^>^i^^^^^^ TJbough both night 
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and the rain invited the Carthaginians to take the repose so. 
necessary to them, vet fear and the impending danger would 
not admit of it ; ana as they had reason to eipect an assault 
from the enemy at the first light, Ihey raised the height of 
the rampart with stones collected from the adjacent valleys, 
endeavouring to secure themselves by fortifications, since thej 
found no protection in their arm& But the desertion of their 
allies soon gave them reason to think that it was the safer 
way to fly. The beginning of this revolt arose from Attanes, 
prince of the Turdetans, who deserted wit^ a great number 
of his countrymen ; and afterward, two fortified towns, with 
their garrisons, were delivered to the Romans by their com- 
manders. Hasdrubal, dreading, since a disposition to throw 
off the Carthaginian yoke had once seized their minds, that 
the evil might spread farther, decamped during the silence 
of the ensuiog night. 

16. At the first light, the outguards having brought intel- 
ligence of ibe enemy's departure, Scipio, pending forward 
the cavalry, gave orders to the army to march i and these 
were executed with such expedition that, bad they directly 
pursued the track of the fugitives, they had certainly over- 
taken them; but th^y were persuaded by their guidies that 
there was another and a shorter road to the river Baetis, and 
where, it was said, they misht attack them in their passage. 
Hasdrubal finding the ford in possession of the enemy, 
changed his course,' directing it towards the ocean ; his ar- 
my now retreating with precipitancy, so that the RoU)an 
legions were left at some distance behind. However, the 
horse and the, light infantry harassed and delayed thiem, by 
attacking sometimes their rear, sometimes their flanks; and 
as they were obliged to halt frequently, on occasion of these 
interruptions, and to support the attacks, at one time of the 
horse, at another of the infantry and auxiliary foot, they 
Vere overtaken by the legions. The consequence was, not 
a fight, but a carnage as of cattle ; until at length the general 
himself, setting the example of a flight, made his escape to 
the adjacent hills with about six thousand men half armed; 
the rest were either slain or taken prisoners. The Cartha- 
ginians hastily fortified an irregular camp on the highest 
part of the ground, and defended themselves there without 
difficulty, the enemy in vain attempting to climb so difficult 
' an ascent. But a blockade, in a place naked and destitute, 
was hardly to be supoorted, even for a few days : desertions 
to the Roman, therefore, were frequent. Hasdrubal having 
at length procured some ships, and the sea being not far dis- 
tant, left his army in the ni^ht, and fled to Gades. When 
Scipio was informed of the flight of the general, leaving ten 
thousand foot and one thousand horse with Silanus for the 
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blockade of the camp, be retunied hhnself with the rest of 
the forces to Tarraco, where he arrived after a march of sev- 
enty days; daring which he was employed in examining 
info the conduct or the petty princes and slates, in order that 
their rewards might be proportioned according to a jast esti- 
imite of their merits. After his departure, Masinissa hav- 
ing held a private conference with Silanas, passed over with 
a few of his countrymen into Africa, in orders bring his 
own nation to participate in the design which he had newly 
formed. The canse of his sudden change was not at that 
time well known; but the inviolable fidelity which he ever 
afterward preserved towards Rome, through the whole 
course of a very long life, is sufficient proof that he did not, 
even then, act without a reasonable motive. Mago went to 
Gades in the ships which had been sent back by^Hasdrubal. 
Of the rest, thus abandoned by their generals, some desert- 
ed, others fled and dispersed through the neighbouring states : 
no detaehment riemaming, consiaerable either for number 
or strength. These were the principal events, in conse- 
qoence of which, under the conanct and auspices of Publius 
Scipio, the Carthaginians were compelled to relinquish all 
ibotmg in Spain, in the thirteenth year from the commence* 
ment of hostilities, the fi.flh from Scipto's having received 
the command of the province and of the army. Not long 
after, Silanus returneu to Scipio at Tarraco, with informa- 
tion that the war was at an end. 

17. Lucius Scipio was employed in conveying to Rome a 
great many prisoners of disridction, and in caar3ring the 
newst»f the reduction of Spain. While this was considered 
by all others as a most joyful and glorious event, he alone, 
by whose means it had been accomplished, insatiable in his 
pursuit of glory, considered it as a trifle in comparison with 
those designs which his aspiring mind and sanguine hopes 
prompted him to conceive. He now directed his views to 
Africa, regarding the subjugation of Carthage, in all her 
grandeur, aa th« consummation of his renown. Deeming it 
necessary, therefore, to conciliate the friendship of the seve- 
rar African kings and people, he resolved to make the first 
trial of Svphaz, king of the Mas^svliaDSi-^^ nation border- 
ing on Mauritania, and lying Onw;Ji- to thai part of Spain, 
particularly where New CanK^^rfouds. T^^^e was an 
alliance at that time subsistin^;^^ ®^ ib» monarch and 
the Carthaginians. Sapposina^ bct^®ll;^veT,tt<A^o'«?"*" 
ly attached than barbariant V\tn ^^^ ate, ^^«® ^^^^^ 
always depends on fortun^^ wW,^V^^^ ^Mv%e- 
him as envoy, with proper ' ^^ ;n A^vP^'^*^' ^^^^^^ % 
lighted with these, and co^ W^Ctp^^a . tbc ^^^^ ^!,^* 
at that time everywhere s^^t V^<l^*^'t>^^ 0^tl\ia«iniansuft 
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fortunate in Italir, and quite excluded from Spain, consented 
to embrace the friendship of the Romans, but refused tc ex- 
change the ratification of the treaty except wiih the Roman 
general in person. Laelins then returnea to Scipio, having 
obtained from t'he king an engagement merely of safe con- 
duct for him. To him, who aimed at'conquests in Africa, 
the friendship of Syphax was, in every respect, of the ut- 
most importance ; he was the most powerful prince in that 
part of the world, had already opposed even the Carthagini- 
ans in war, while his dominions lay very conveniently with 
respect to Spain, from which they are separated by a narrow 
strait. Scipio tnought the affair of snchmoraent as to war- 
rant the attempt, though attended, with considerable danger, 
^since otherwise it could not . be accomplished. Leaving; 
therefore, for the secnrity of Spain, I^t:ius Marcius at 
Tarraco, and Marcus Silanus at' New Carthage, (to which 
place he himself had made a hasty journey by land,) and 
setting sail from Carthage with Caius LsbUus in two galleys 
of five banks, he passed over to Africa, while the sea was 
so cahn thai they generally used their oars, though some-^ 
times they were assisted by a gentle breeze. It happened 
Xhkt Hasdrnbal, at the verjrsame time, after having been 
drireA out of Spain, had entered the harbour with seven gal- 
leys of three banks, and haying cast anchor, was moorine 
his ships. On sight of these two five-banked ships, alihough 
no one d^Dubted' that they t>e!oirged to the Romans, and might 
be overpowered by superior nnmbers before they entered 
the harbour, yet nothibg ensued ' except tumult and^con- 
fusion among the soldiers bnd sailors, endeavonring tone 
purpose to get their arms- a&d ships in readiness; for the 

Suinqueremes, harving their sails filled bv a brisk gale from 
le sea, were carried into the harbour before the Carthagini- 
ans could weigh" their' anchaiTs, and afterward they dared 
not to rai» a dl^ttlitlMince in the king^ port. Bayfng land- 
ed, therefore, ther proceeded, HasdrdMtl first,' then Scipio 
and Lteli-Qs, on 'thkr war t6 the king; < 

18. Syphax cOAsiderea this as a^ rery h^notirable circnm- 
stance, as it really was, that the generals of the two most 
powerful Btklts of' the age shotild come on th« same day to 
solicit peae^ and friendship 'w!iK him. He invited them 
both to his palace, and as chance had so ordered (hat they 
were^tfder theisatbe roof, and in the protection of the same 
houseftb^d gods, he endeatoured to bring them to a confer- 
ence,, for the purpose of putting an end to the enmity sulv- 
«isting between them. Scipio declared that in his private 
capacity h6 had not the least ill-will to the Carthaginian, 
which might require a ctstiference to remove it ; and w^lh 
>gard to public afiairs, he eould not enter ifilo any nescotia* 
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ticoi with aa enemy without orders fi^om the senate. How- 
ever, the king snowing an earnest desire that he should 
come to the same table, so that neither of his guests might 
seem to be excladed, he did not refuse; and they there 
supped together. Scipio and HasdruWl, perceiving that it 
would be agreeable to their entertainer, even reclined on the 
same couch during the repast; and so pleasing were the 
manners of the former, such his pliability on every occasion, 
and such his engaging conversation^ that he Acquired the 
esteem not only of Syphax, a barbarian unacquainted with 
Roman habits, but even of his inveterate enemy, who 
declared publicly, that *^ he appeared,^on acquaintance, more 
worthy or admiration for his powers in conversation, than 
for his exploits in war ; that he made no doubt but Syphax 
and his )(ingdom would soon be under the direction of the 
Romans. Such address was that man possessed of, in ac- 
quiring an ascendency over people's minds, that the Cartha- 
ginians were not more intent at present in inquiring how 
Spain had been lost, than how they were to retain possession 
or Africa, That it was not for the sake of travelling, or in 
the ptirsuit of pleasure, that so sreat a general, quitting a 
protmce but lately subdued, ana leaving his armies, had 
passed over into Africa with only two ships, intrusting him- 
self, in an enemy's countnr, to the power of the king, and to 
his fidelity, as jret untried. Scipio had formed the scheme 
of subduing their people, had long entertained this design, 
and had openly expressed hiJs regret that he was not carry- 
ing on war in Africa, as Hannibal was m Italy." The 
league, however, being ratified with Syphax, Scipio set sail ; 
and after being tossed a good deal during the voyage, by 
variable and generally boisterous winds, he made the harbour 
of New Carthage on the fourth day. 

19. As Spain had now rest from the Carthaginian war, 
so it was manifest that some states remained (juiet rather 
through fear, arising from the consciousness of misbehaviour, 
than tnrougn sincere attachment, "fhe most remarkable of 
thesej both in greatness and in guilt, were Illiturgi and Cas- 
tulo. The inhabitants of Castulo, allies Of the Romans 
irhile they were successful, had, on the destruction of the 
•irst Scipios and their armies, revolted to the Carthaginian^. 
*Fhose ofHUturgi 'by betraying atid killing such as had 
'fled tbthem after that dalainiiy nad added barbarity to re- 
TOll, To have executed severe vengeance on those state», 
at Scipio*» irst comine, "wvl, «ffairs in Spain were in a 

precanous slate, would ■ *®^ '' 

demerits than agreeable i 
n {j^lTairs were i 

■'S„Tse>'' 
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therefore sent for Lucius Marcius from Tarraco, aad de* 
spatching him with a third part of the forces to besiege Cas- 
tttlo, he went himself with the rest of the army against 
lUiturgi, where he arrived on the fiilh day. The gates there 
had been already shut, and every precaution taken, and 
preparation made for repelling an attack; so far had their 
consciousness of what they merited served them instead of a 
declaration of war. Hence Scipio took occasion to represent, 
in an. exhortation to his soldiers, "that the Spaniards them- 
selves, by shutting their gates, had shown ^hat in justice, 
they had reason to apprehend ; that they ought, therefore^ to 
entertain a much greater animosity . against them than 
against the Carthaginians ; for, with the Mtter, the contest 
was for empire and glory, almost without resentmeiity bat 
the former they were called on to punish both for perfidy 
and cruelty. That the time was now come when they were 
to take vengeance for the horrid murder of their fellow- 
soldiers, and for the treachery ready to be executed on, them- 
selves also, had they happened to fly to the same place ; and, 
by a severe example, to establish it as a maxin to all future 
ages, that no Roman citizen or soldier, in any state of for- 
tune, should be injured with impunity.'^ Their rage being 
excited by this harangue, they distributed the scaling ladders 
to chosen men in each company; and the army bemg divi- 
ded into two parts, one of which Laelius, lieutenant-general, 
was to command, they assaulted the city in two places at 
once, striking terror into the assailed by the twofold danger 
to which they were exposed. It was not one leader, or a 
number of chie^, but tneir own violent apprehensions, in 
consequence, of their guilt, that induced the inhabitants to 
make a vigorous defence; they were fully sensible, and they 
reminded eaph other. " that their.punishment, not a victory, 
was the object aimea aC ; that the matter for present con- 
sideration was, where they should choose to meet death, 
whether in the field and in, fig^ht, where the chance of war, 
equal to both parties, often raises the v^nc^uished, and pulls 
down the Qon(j[ueror; or whether, pfter seeing their city burn- 
ed and demolished, and ajfter su^eriog every indignity vfA 
disgrace, they shoul^ expire ari^ong ch^ips ^d stripes» ta 
the presence of their captive wives and ^^jldren»*! These- 
fore, »ot only those who were of an age tptbear. arms, or 
the men alone, but women and boys added exertions be- 
yond the strength of their minds or bodies,. supplying with 
weapons those who were engaged in the fight,. and. carrying 
stones to the walls for others who were strengthening the 
works : for besides that their liberty was at stake, and by 
which the brave are powerfully excited, the extreme sevcr- 
Uy of the punishment which they must ail expect, withji 
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4i8gjracefal deatb, «rece feefore th^ eyes. FarUier, their 
OQjarage was ioiflamed by mutual eBKulatlon in tml and dan- 

Sr, .«Ad ev-ea by the sight of each other. Thus aoimatedp 
*y opposed the enemy with sach determined bravery, that 
the army which had subdued aU Spain was oAen repulsed 
from the waUs» and began, in a joontest with the youtn of a 
single town, not much to their honour, to abate of their-ardou^. 
Scipio pere;eimg this, and dreading lest by these unsuccess* 
IjdI attempts the leoarage of the ^Bemy should be raised, and 
hja own men dispfrited, thotfight it necessary to exeit himself 
in parson, and take a share in the danger. Whereon, rep- 
rimanding the troops for their want of spirit, he ordered 
ladders to be brought to him^ threatening to mount the wall 
l^mself, sJAee the rest were backwanl; an<i} accordingly, he 
had already adiranced near it, and aot without danxer, waen 
a shout was raiaed on aU sides by the soldiers, alarmeid at 
the situation of the generai, and the sealade was attempted 
at oncer LsUns, too, pressed on at the other side. The inhab* 
itants were then no longer able to make opposition, and 
those whp defended the walls being beaten ofi, the Romans 
took possession of them. 

90. The citadel, too, during the tumult, being attacked oh 
that side where it was taught impre^iable, was taken* 
While the- inhabitants were . engaged m defence of those 
pteces where the danger apoeared, jaiid the Romans, in mak- 
ing greater, afmroaches where they found it practicable, 
8one African aeserters, who were then atnong the Roman 
anxUiaries, observed that the mestelevated part of the town, 
thongh protected by a very higfh rock, was neither secured 
by. any works, nosr provided with men for its defence. As 
tne^ were light of body, aad very active from constant ez« 
•seise, carrying iron spears, along with them, they climbed 
opt, by means of the irregular prominences of the rock; and 
when they met wUh a cliff too high and smooth, by driving 
in the smkes at moderate distances, they formed a kind of 
steps, m this manner, ihe foremost drawing up by the hand 
Uiose who followed, and thehindmost lifting up those before . 
them, they made their way to the summit \ aaa from thence, 
with load, shouts, poured down into the city, which had been 
alnady taken by the Romans. . Then it plainly appeared 
that resentment and hatred had been the motives or the as- 
mdt: liaone thought ^f taking j>risoners, no one thought of 
haoty, thongh the qbjei^ lay before their eyes. The armed 
and the unarnwd were slain witboot distinction, women and 
men promiscunnsly ; the cruel rage of the soldiers proceeded 
arcn to slaying of mfantis. They then set fire to the houses, 
and what couM not be thus /lestroyed, they levelled to the 
1: so earnest weie they to era»e every trace of the city, 
z3 
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and to abolish every tntfrk of the enemy's restdeikce. Scipio 
from thence led bis army to Oastxtlo, wnich was defended by 
a great concourse of Spaniards, and also by the remains of 
the Carthaginian army, collected from the places whither 
they had dispersed in their flight. But the news of the calafi^ 
ities of the lllitargians had preceded the arriTal of Scipio, 
and thrown the garrison into fright and despair: and as 
they were differently circnmstanced, while each partv wish- 
ed to provide for their own «afety, without regard to the 
rest, at first silent suspicion, afterward Open discord, en- 
sued, and caused a separation between the Carthaginians 
~ and Spaniards. Cerdiibellus openly ndvised the latter to 
surrender. Himilco commanded the Carthaginian garrison 
auxiliaries, who, together with the city, were delivered up 
to the Romans by CerdubellUs, after he had privately made 
terms for himself. This victory was not followed with so 
much severity ; the guilt of this people not having been so 
great as that of the former, and their voluntary surrender 
mitigating, in some degree, the resentment against them. 

21. Marcius proceeded from thenc«, in order to reduce to 
obedience such of the barbari^s as had not been completely 
subdued. Scipio returned to New Carthage, in order to pay 
his vows to the gods, and to exhibit a show of gladiators, 
which he had prepared in Qommemoration of the death of ' 
his father and uncle. The combatants exhibited on this oc- 
casion were hot of that sort which the lanistte are wont to 
procure, a collection of slaves, or such free men as are base 
enough to set their blood to sate. Every champion here gave 
his service voluntarily, and' without reward; for some were 
sent by the princes of the country to show a specimen of the 
bravery natural to their nation; some declared that they 
would fight to oblige the general ; some w^re led by emnUi- 
tion and a desire of superiority to send challenges ;4ind tliose 
:wbo were challeneed. from the same motive, did not decline 
them ; some decided by the sword controversies which they 
could not, or would not, determine by aibitration, having 
agreed between themselves that the matter in dispute should 
be the property of the conqueror. Notxtoly pcK>ple of ob- 
scure condition, but men of character and disimction ; Cor- 
bis and Orsna, for instance, cousins^rman, having a dispute 
about the sovereignty of a city called Ibis, determined to de- 
cide it with the sword. -Cordis had the advantage in regard 
to years. The father of Orsna, however, had been last on 
the throne, having succeeded to it on the death of his elder 
brother. Scipio endeavoured to accommodate the matterlqr 
calm discussion, and to assuage their resentment; but they 
both affirmed that they had refused to submit it to their ooa- 
mon relations, and that they would have no other judge, aei» 
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Uier god nor man, 1)ut Mars. They severally preferred 
death in fight to a. submission to the other's authority, the 
elder confident in his strength, the younger in his activity; 
and so determined was their rleige, that it was impossible to 
reconcile them. They afforded an extraordinary spectacle 
to the army, and a striking example of the evils occasioned 
by ambition. The elder, by experience in arms iind supe- 
rior skill, easily vanqnished the ill-managed valour of the 
younger. To this exl^ibition of gladiators were added fune- 
ral ^ames, conducted with as much magnificence as the 
provmce and the camp could supply. 

S2. While Scipio was thus employed, operations were 
carried on by his lieutenant Marcius, who, having passed 
the river Bastis, which the natives call Certis, got possession 
of two wealthy cities, by surrender without a contest. There 
was another called Astapa, which had always taken part 
with the Carthaginians; but that circumstance did not so 
much 6all for resentment, as from their having acted towards 
the Romiins with an extraordinary degree of animositjr, be- 
yond what the Exigences of the war could warrant. This 
was the more^ surprising, as they had no city so secured, ei- 
ther by situation or fortification, as that it might encourage 
such nerceness of temper; but the disposition of the inhab- 
itants delighting in plunder, led them to make incursions 
into the neighbouring lands belonging to the allies of .the 
Koman people, and even to seize on small parties of soldiers, 
together with the suttlers and traders. A large detachment 
also, which was attempting to pass through their territory, 
was surrounded by an ambuscaae, and put to death in a place 
where they could not defend themselves. As soon as the 
army approached to besiege the city, the inhabitants, con- 
scious of their crimes, saw no prospect of safety in surren- 
dering to a people so highly provoked ; and as their fortifi- 
cations were in such a state that they could not greatly hope 
to defend themselves by arms, they contrived a plan of tne 
most shocking and savage nature, which they agreed to exe- 
cute on themselves and their families. They fixed on a part 
of the forum, into which they brought together all Xheir most 
valuable effects, and having made their wives and children 
- seat themselves on this heap, they piled up timber all round 
it, and threw on it abundance of fagots; They then gave 
a charge to fifty young men in arms, that '.' as long as the 
issue of the fight should be uncertain, thev should carefully 
guard in that spot the fortunes of all, and the persons of those 
.who were dearer to them than their fortunes. Should they 
perceive that their friends were worsted, and that the city» 
was likely to be taken, that then they might be assured that 
every one whom they saw going out to oattle would ment 
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death in the engagement. Tber then Hesoueht them, Hy Uk 
deities celestial and infernal, tbat mindfulor their libertr 
-which must terminate on that day either in an ))ononrabk 
death or disgraceful j^iavery, they would leaVe no object oc 
which the enraged enemy could vent their fury. That thej 
had fire and swords at their command ; and that it were bet* 
tcr that their friendly and faithful hands should consumn 
those things which must necessarily perish, \hstn that the fue 
should insult over them with haughty scorn/' .To these ex- 
hortations they added dreadful imprecations against any who 
should be diverted from their purpose, either by hope or ten* 
derness; and then with rapid speed and violent impetuosity 
they rushed out througfi the open gates. There was none 
of the outposts strong enough to withstand them, because 
nothing could have been less apprehended than that they 
should dare to come put of the fortifications ; a very few 
troops of horse, and the light infantry, despatched in baste 
from the camp^ threw themselves in their way. The en- 
counter was furious, owing more to their impetuosity and 
resolution than to any regiilar disposition. The horse, there- 
fore, which had first engaged, bemg discomfited, communi- 
cated the terror to the light infantry; and the battle would 
have reached to the very rampart, had not the main body of 
the legions drawn out their line, though there lxras very lit- 
tle time allowed them for forming. Even among their bat- 
talions there was some i^onfusion ; while the Astapan$, 
blinded with fury, rushed on against men and weapons wit)i 
the most daring insensibility of danger. But in a short tiipe 
the veteran soldiers, too steacfy to be disturbed by such rash 
al tacks, by killing the foremost, stopped the advance of the 
next. Afterward, when they endeavoured to gain on t^em, 
finding that not a man gave way, but* that tney were ob- 
.stinately determined to die, they ej^endcd their line, which 
their numbers enabled th^m to do with ease; they then sur- 
rounded the flanks of these desperates, who, forming into a 
circle, and continuing the fi^ht, were slain to a man. 

23, This severity, executed by an enraged enemy on those 
who opposed them in arms, especially as thev were at the 
time engaged in hostilities witn another people, was not in- 
consistent with the law^ of war. But tn^ more shocking 
havoc was in the city, where a "weak unarmed crowd of wo- 
men and children were assailed by their own countrymen, 
who tossed their almost lifeless bodies on the burning pile, 
while streams of blood kept down the rising flaines, ana 
who at last, wearied with the wretched slaughter of their 
. friendSj cast themselves with their arms into the midst of the 
fire. Just as the carnage was completed, the victorious Ro- 
^ ans arrived. On the first sight of such a horrid Mransactioi^ 
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they were for a time strack motionless with astonishment ; 
but afterward, on seeing the gold and silver glittering be- 
tween the heaps of other matters, with the greediness na- 
tural to mankind, they wished to snatch them out of the 
burning heap. In attempting this, some were caught by the 
flames, others scorched oy blasts of the heat, the foremost 
finding it impracticable to make a retreat against the press 
of so great a crowd. Thus was Astapa utterly destroyed by 
fire and sword, and without eHrichinctbe soldiers with booty. 
All the other inhabitants of that district, terrified at this 
event, made their submissions. Marcius led back his vic- 
torious armv to join Scipio at Carthage. Just at the same 
time some deserters artived fr6m Gades, who promised to 
deliver up the city, the Carthaginian garrison, and the com- 
mander of the garrison, together with the fleet. Mago bad 
hailed there aAer his flight ; and having collected a few ships 
from the ocean adjoining, and, with the assistance of Hanno 
his lieutenant, assembled others from the nearest parts of 
Spain, had brought some supplies from the coast or Africa. 
Terms bein^ adjusted with the deserters, and ratified on both 
sides, Marcius was despatched thither with some cohorts 
equipped for expedition, and Lselius also, with seven three- 
banked and one five-banked galley, that they might act in 
concert both by land and sea in the execution of the busi- 



34. Scipio was seized with a severe fit of sickness; and 
the danger being magnified by re]>ort, (every one, through 
the natural propensity to exaggeration, adding something to 
what he had heard.) the whole province, more especially 
the distant parts of it, were thrown into disorder; which 
showed what important consequences must Have attended 
^he real loss of nim, when the rumour of his illness alone 
could excite such storms. Neither th« allies continued 
faithful, nor (he army obedient to command. Mandonius 
and Ihdibills, who had entertained coiifident exjpectations 
that, on the expulsion of the Carthaginians, ihe dominion Of 
Spain would fall intx> their hands, being entirely disappointed 
in all their hopes, caJled together their Countrymen of Laceta 
and IlUturgi ; sent for the youn? men bf Celtiberia to assist 
them, and carried hostilities and devastation i0to the terri- 
tories of the Suessetanians and Sedetanians, allies of the 
Roman people. Another commotion arose in (he camp at 
Sucro, where there were eight thousand Romans stationed 
to secure the obedience of the nations bordering on the 
Iberus. Their disposition to mutiny did not take its rise 
from thf uncertain accounts of the general's life being in 
danger; it had sprung up some time l^fore, IVom the licen- 
lioasness incident to a long state of inaction, and partly 
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from thdr ciicmnstiLiices being straitened daring peace, 
having been accnstomed during the war to live more plefi- 
tifullv on plunder. At first they only expressed iheir dis- 
satismction in private discourses ; " If there was a war in 
the province, what business had they there, among people 
who were at peace 1 If the war was already, endeo, why 
were they not carried back to Italy Y\ They also demanded 
their pay with a peremptoriness unbecoming the condition 
of soldiers, while those on guard used to throw out abuse on 
the tribunes as they went their nightly rounds. Favoured 
by the darkness, some had eveo gone out and plundered the 
peaceably country round ; and at length they used to quit 
their standards without leave, openly, and in the daytime. 
In a word, every thing was directed by the licentious hu- 
mour of the soldiery, nothing by the rules and discipline of 
war, or the commands of the officers. The fori;! however 
of a Roman camp was preserved, merely on account of the 
hope which they entertained that the tribunes would be in- 
fected with their madness, and become sharers in their mu- 
tiny and revolt. They therefore permitted them to hold 
their, courts at the tribunals ; they applied to them for the 
watchword, and montited guards and watches in their turn ; ' 
and as they had taken away all the power of command, so, 
by submitting from chdice to the usual duties, they kept up 
the appearance of obedietice to orders. But when they 
found that the tribunes disapproved and blamed their pro- 
ceedings, that they endeavoured to put a stop to them, and 
openly refused to assist in xheit designs, the mutiny then burst 
out; and having, by violence, driven the tribunes from their 
stands, and soon after from the camp, with the unanimous 
approbation of the whole body, they bestowed the supreme 
comm&nd on Caius Albius of Cales, and .Gains Atrius of 
Cambria, common soldiers, who were the principal movers 
•?f the sedition. These men, not satisfied with the ornaments 
nsed by tribunes, had the assurance to lay hold of Uie badges 
of suprenie command, the. rods and axes ; nevier considering 
ihat their own backs and ne^rk's were in danger from those 
very rods and axes which they carried before th^enpi to strike 
terror into others. . Their groundless belief of Scipio^s death 
blinded their understandings ; and Ihley entertamed not a 
.doubt that, on the news of that event, whkh would soph be 
generally known, the flames of war wonld break oiit in every 
part of Spain ; that during this confusion n^oney might be 
exacted from the allies, and the neighbouring cities plunder- 
ed; and thai the disturbances being general, and all men 
acting ^ith.^ut ir^straint, th<*ir own behaviour would be Hi? 
less li?ble *<> ob*»erva»ton. 
25. Nq «icconnts» of tnc deaA of gfcipio being received, thu 
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rumour which had been inconsiderately propagati*d began 
- Uf die* away. They then began to inqaire for the first au- 
thors of it ; but every one threw it off from himself, that he 
might appear rather to have believed rashly than to have 
been the contriver of the fiction. The leaders, now forsaken, 
began to (Iread ev^ their own badges of office, atd consid- 
ered with terror the real and just authority which was about 
to take place of the empty show of command which they pos- 
sessed, and which woukl doubtless be exerted to their de- 
struction. While the mutiny was at a stand through the 
amazement of the soldiers, on receiving undoubted intelli- 
gence, first, that Scipio was alive, and afterward, that he 
was in good Jbealtb,. seven military .tribunes, despatched by 
himseli; arrived in the camp. On their coming, the mnti- 
neers were at first exasperated, but they went soon softened 
by the oiikl and soothing language in which these addressed 
such of their acquaintances ad^they met: for, at first going 
round the tents, and then in the public tribunals, and in the 
preiorium, wherever they observed circles of soldiers enga- 
ged in conversation, they accosted them in such a manner 
as carried the appearance rather of an inquiry into the cause 
of their resentment and sudden disorder, tl^an of throwing 
any blame on what had passed. The reasons generally al- 
leged were, that "jthey had not received their pay regularly ; 
ahhdttgh,.at the time of the horrid transaction at Illiturgi, 
and after the utter destruction of the two generals and their 
two armies, it vas by their bravery that the Roman natne 
had been supported and the province secured ; that the peo- 
ple of Illiturgi had indeed met with the punishment due to 
their guilt, but their meritorious conduct had remained un- 
rewarded." The tribunes answered, that " in these remon- 
strances their requests were founded in justice, and should 
bfi^laid before the general ; that they were highly pleased to 
find that there was nothing in their case more grievous or 
incurable ; and that, by the favour of the sods, they had both 
Pnblins Scipio and the state to reward their merit/' Scipio, 
well practised in 'wars, but utterly unacquainted with the 
storms of intestine commotions, was filled with anxiety on 
the oceaston, fearins lest the aqny should exceed all bounds 
in transgressing, or himwlf in punishing. For the present, 
he resolved to proceed as he had begttn, by gentle measures ; 
having therefore despatched collectors through the tributary 
states, he received reason to hope to be soon able to dis- 
charge the arrears. An order was then published, that the 
troops should come to Carthage to receive their pay, either 
in separate divisions or in one body, as they shonUl chooi«e. 
The routioy, of iiself abating in violence among the Romans, 
was reduced to a state of perfect tranquillity by ibe measures 
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which the rebellious Spaniards suddenly adopted. Man- 
donios and Indibilis, on receiving information that Scipio 
was alive, delisted from their undertaking, and returned into 
their own country, as there was now remaining neither counr 
trjnnen nor foreigner to whom they could look un for a con- 
currence in thc^ir desperate scheme. The solaiers, after 
revolving every plan, were of opinion that they had nothing 
left, except (wnat is not always the safest retreat from bad 
counsels) the submitting themselves either to the just anger 
of the general, or to his clemency, of which it was thought 
they need not despair. ** He had pardoned even enemies, 
with whom he had been engaged m battle *, their mutiny 
bad not been attended with any serious consequence:^ ; no 
lives had been lost, nor had any blood been shed : therefore, 
as it had not in itself been Violent, it merited not a violent 
punishment." Men's minds are generally ingenious in pal- 
liating guilt in themselves. They only hesitated, then, 
whether they should go and demand their pay in single co- 
horts or in a body. The majority voted that, as the safer 
way, they should proceed in a body. 

S6. Whilst thev were employed in these deliberations, a 
council was held at Carthage concerning them; the' mem- 
bers of which were divided in opinion, whether the authors 
only of the mutiny, who were not more than thirty-five, 
should be punished ; or whether it was net necessary that 
what ought to be called a revolt-rather than a mutiny, and af- 
forded such a dangerous example, should be expiated by the 
punishment of a greater number. The milder opinion pre- 
vailed, that the punishment should be confined to those who 
were the instigators to it, and that for the multitude a repri- 
mand was sufficient. As soon as the council was dismissed, 
orders were issued to the army which was in Carthage to 
prepare for an expedition against Mandonius and Indibilis, 
and to get ready provisions for several daysy in order th^t 
people might think that this had been the bu$(iness of the 
meeting. Then the seven tribunes, who had before gone 
to Sucro to quell the disturbance, were again sent out to 
gather farther information on the matter, when each of them 
made a return of five names of the leaders of it; with the 
intent that proper persons, appointed for the purp<Kie, should 
invite these, with friendly countenance and discourse, to 
their lodgings, and that there, when sfupified with wine, they 
might be secured in chains. When they came near Car-' 
tbage they heard, from sojne person on the road, that the 
whole army was /to set out next day, with Marcus Silanus. 
against the Lacetanians, which not only freed the disaffected 
from the apprehensions which, though concealed, lay heavy 
on their minds, but occasioned great joy among them ; as 
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t]li^ mrpfased tbat the generdl woald be left altMi», m, their 
power, instead of ttieir being ib bis. ' A little beibre stuset 
they entered the city, «ad safw the other army bus^ in pre^ 
parations for a march: chcy^were received mtith discoarses 
framed for the porpose, that *4heir coming' was highly 
agteeabto and conrenient to the general^ as it had happened 
jost before the departure of the other army;" after which 
they retired to refVesh themselves. The snihors of the ma-« 
tiny, baring been conducted to lodguigs by the persons ap- 
pointed^ were, withont any tnmUH, apprehended bv the 
tribunes, and thrown into chains. At the fourth watch, the 
bAggSige of that arnty which, as pretended, was, to march, 
began to set out. A tittlebefore di^ the troops mored also, bat 
stopped in a body at the gate, whence guards were sent round 
to^ali the other avenwes, to pre^nt any one going our of the 
city. Those who had arnred the daybefore were then snnif> - 
moned to an assembly^ and they ran together into the foram 
to the general's tribunal in the most turbulent manner, in- 
tending to excite'terrorbv (heir tomoUuous shouts. Just as- 
the general was taking his seat, the troops, who had been 
recalled from the gates, sf^read themselves round, under 
arms, behind the «aavmed -assembly. -On this all the arfo- 
gsnce of the latter sunk at oaice ; and^ as they afterward 
confessed^ nothing terrified tshem so ni«ch as the unexpected 
vigour and eonipiexioA' of the general, whom they had ex- 
p^ed to> see in a sickly state-«his countenance showina 
more steruMiSs, they «aid, than they had ever remembered 
to have seen even iii battle» He sat silent lor a short time^ 
ufltK he was told that the anthors of the motioy were brought 
into The (brum, and that all things ^vers prepared; 

-97. Then, a herald having eommandcdsilenee, he begaa 
thws : ** Never did I Imagine that I sboold be in want of l«mt* 
guage to £lddre!(s my o^mi army: not that I ever gave more 
atletttion to words tban to busineise; fioe,. having lived in- 
cttmps almost from my childhood, I was ever wei-l acquaint» 
ed wjCh t%e soldier^ way of thtnlringL B«t^ wiith what 
sentiments, or in what terms, IshooM speak to yon, I acm 
entirely at a loss. I know not eeven what ameUation i ought 
to give you. Can I caCl yoo c tfun ti yi u e n, who haine revolted 
fi^om your coimtry ; or soldiers, ,w4io hayre renounced ebediH ^ 
ewce to (Command, and broke through the obiigatioB of yomr 
oath; or enemies^l I heboid, indeed, the . pear8ims,r faces^ 
habit, mienof niyfe)low<citizeK; bnt i perceive the actions, 
words, schemes, dtispositioDli of foes: rh- whist other obfefit 
dfd your hopes and wishes aim at, than Miesame which waa^ 
proposed by the Illergetians and Lacetans I They however 
chose for leadei^ in their mad enterprise Mandonius and 
trkdibtlis, men of royai distmolion : yon oonierred supreme 
uv. vol.. ra. — 3 A 
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aathoHiy and conmaad on the Unbrian A^ns, and tKa 
Calenian Albius. Soldiers, denv that it was the act of yoa 
all, Qr that vou all approved of it^ assert that it was the 
madness aad folly of a few. I shall willingly give credit to 
your disavowal; for the crimes committed ai« of such a 
nature, that did the guilt of them extend to the whole army, 
it could not be expiated without -very extraordinary atone- 
ments. I unwillingly touch those matters, as I should 
wounds; bnt unless such are touched and handled, they can* 
not be cured. After the Carthaginians were expelled, from 
Spain, I really believed that there was not, in the whole 
province, anyone place, or any description of men, to whom 
my life was not a matter of con^m: such had jtieen my 
conduct, not only towards the allies, but even towards the 
enemy. And yet even in my own camp» so much was I 
deceived in my opinion, the report of my death was not 
only readily believed, but longed for. Not that I wish this ^ 
behaviour should be imputed to yon all : I assure you, if I 
could believe that my whole army wished my death, I would 
here, this instant, die before your eyes; nor could life afibid 
me anv pleasure if it were dis^easing to my countrymen 
and soldiers. But every multitude, Ukc the sea, is incapa- 
ble of mdvi^ itself; the winds and gales put it in motion: 
thus, when either calmr or storms aj^pear in you, all the 
madness lies in the first advisers. This you have caught by 
infection : mad even Uiis da^, you do not seem to me to be 
sensible to, what a pitch of folly you have proceeded, or how 
heinous your attempts have been wiih respect to me, how 
heinous with respect to your country^ your parents, and 
your children ; how heindus with respect to the gods, who 
were witnesses of your oath ; how heinous against the prac- 
tice of the service, the discipline of your ancestors, and the 
majestv of the sobreme authority and rule 1 With regard to 
myseiv ^ siky luttniag. Be it, that you believed the report 
rather through want of thought, than through a wish that 
it should be troe; and let me even be supposed such a per- 
son, 3i8t it were no wonder if the army were weary of^my 
command: yet, what had' your cQuntry deserved . of you, 
that, by uniting your counsels with Ik&ndonius and Indi- 
bilis, yon were going to betray it ? What had the. Roman 
people merited, whed you took away the power from the 
tribunes appointed by theit common suffrages, aad conferred 
it on private meni when, not even content with having 
them for magistrates^ you, a Hmaan army, bestowed the 
lodges ci your generab on men who never bad been pos- 
sessed of so much an a single slave 1 Albius and Atriua 
dwelt in the gen era IV pavilion, the trumpets sounded by 
their orders, the word uras taken from them, they sat on the 
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tribunal of Pablins Scipio, Uier were «tieilded by lietotB, 
the way was cleared for them, ibe rods and axes were car* 
Tied be/ore them. That it should rain stones, that lightninn 
should be darted from heaven, and that animals showd 
produce monstrous births, you look on as prodigies. This 
IS a prodigy that can be expiated by no victims, by no sq{>- 

. plications, wUbout the' blood of those'^^ho (htred to commit 

_ such enormous crimes. - 

28. "Now although no wickedoess proceeds on any 

Sounds of reason, yet, in a transaction of such atrocity as 
is, I should be glad to know what was roar intention, 
- what your scheme. Formerly, a legion, which had been 
sent as a garrison to Rhegium, wicxedly put to death the 
principal inhabitants, and kept possession of that opulint city 
for ten years; for which offence the whole legion, four 
thousand men, were beheaded in the forum at Rome. 
These, however, did not put ^themselves under the com- 
mand of an Atrius, a man no better than a scullion, whose 
very name was ominous; but of Decius Jubellius, a military 
tribune ; nor did they join themselves to the enemies of the 
Roman people, either to the Samnites or Lucanians. Yen 
united in counsels with Mandonius and Indibilis, with whon 
you intended to have united alsd your- arms. Besides, those 
men expected to bold. Rhegium as a lasting settlement, as 
the Oampanians held Capua, after taking U from the ancient 
Tuscan mhabitants, and as the Mamertines held Messana 
in Sicily,— never entertaining a thought of making war «i 
the Roman people or t^eir allies. Did ^oo intend to settle 
your habitations at Sucrol a place in which, if I your gene- 
ral at my departure, after finishing the business of the 
Erovince, had left you, and there to remain, you ought to 
ave appealed to gods and men, on not being allowed to 
return to vour wives and children. But supposing that you 
had banished out of your minds all recollection of them, as 
you did of your country and of me, let us examine what 
could be your design, and whether it can be accounted for 
on the supposition of a depravity of principle, without in- 
cluding also the utmost degree or folly. Wnile I was alive, 
and the other part of th6 army safe, Virh which I took Car- 
thase in one day, with which I vanquished, put to flight, 
and drove out of Spain, four generals, with four armies of 
the Carthaginians: could you expect that you, who were 
but eight thousand men, (all of you of course inferior in 
worth to Albius and Atrius, since to their command yon 
submitted yourselves,)— could you imagine, I say, that you 
should be able to wrest the province of Spain out <^ the 
hands of the Roman people 1 I lay no stress on my own 
name, I put it out of the questicm, suppoeing myself no far* 
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ther ili treated, than in your easily and joyfully giving cre- 
dit to the report of my death. What ! If I were dead ; was 
the state to expire along with me 1 was the empire of the 
Roman people to fall with Scipiot Jove, supremely great and 
good, fofliid that the city built for eternity, under the favour 
and direction of the gods, should last no longer than this frail 
and mortal body ! Although so many illustrious commanders, 
Plaminius, Paulus, Gracchus, Posthumius, Albinus, Mar- 
cos MtercetlUB, Titus Gtuintius Crispinus, Gneins Fulvius, my 
relations the Scipios, have all been lost in one war, yet the 
Roman people still survive, and will sarriVe, while a thou- 
smd others perish, someA>y (he sword, some by disease : and 
-must the Roman state have been carried out to burial along 
nrtth Ihy single body? You yourselves, here in Spain, when 
my father and uncle^ your two generals, wiere slain, chose 
Beplimus M^reius jour leader against the Carthaginians, 
•exalting in their late victory. I mention this as. if Spain 
would have been without a leader ; but would Marcus Bila- 
nus, who was sent into the province, invested with the ^me 
privileges, the same command with myself; would my bro= 
ther Laeias Seipio, andCaius Lselius, lieutenants-general, V 
wanting to avenge the majesty of the empire ? Could either the 
armies, or ^he leaders, or t|ieir dignity, or their cause, adniit 
of a comparison 1 And even if yon were superior to ill 
tiiese, wonld you bear arms on the side of the Carthaginians, 
against ycrar country, against your cpnntrymen t Would 
yon wish that <- Africa shoald rule over Italy, Carthage over 
the city of Romel And for what fault, I would ask, of 
yoar nation 1 

29. " Coriolanus, provoked by a grievous and undeserved 
banishment to 'take up arms against his oppressors, yielded, 
however, to the call of duty to a parent, and- refrained from 
committing parricide on his countnr. What grief, what 
anger had incited you? Was the delay of your pay for a 
few days, and while your general was sick, sufficient reason 
for declaring war against your native land 1 to revolt from 
the Roqnan people to the Ulergetians 1 to leave no oblig^ 
tfon, divine or ^ nnman, nnviolated 1 Soldiers, the truth is, 
Tou hwvt been mad ; nor was the disorder which seized nnr 
body more Tiolent than (hat which seized your minds, ft 
sfaookBtne to mention what such men believed, what they 
hoped, wliat they wished. But let all those matters be bnr« 
lea in oblivion, if possible ; if not, let them however be cov- 
ered in silence. I doubt not but my language may appear 
to you severe and harsh ^ yet how much mpre harsh your ac- 
tions than my words 1 Do you think it reasonable that I 
should bear the fhcts which you have committed, and that 
joa shoald iwA have pstknoe to bear them mentioned! Bat 
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even with these things yon shall be reproached no farther : I 
wish jron may as easily forget them as I shall. Therefore, 
as to what concerns you all in general, if )roa are sorry for 

J roar error, I aid fally satisfied with the expiation. The Ca- 
enian Albius, the Umbrian Atrius, and the other authors of 
that abominable mutiny, shall atone with their blood for the 
crime of which ther have been guilty; and if yon hare re- 
covered your ^nna judgment, the sight of their. punishment 
will not only be not disagreeable» but even pleasing to yon: 
for the tendency of their schemes was as pemicions and de- 
structive to yourselves as to any other persons whatsoever." 
Scarcely had he finished his speecn, when, according 
to a plan preconcerted, their eyes and ears were at once 
assailed by every object of terror. The troops which had 
formed a circle rouud the assembljr claahed their swords 
against their shields ; the herald's voice was heard citing by 
name those who had b^n condemned in the council : they 
were dragged naked into the midst, and at the same time ail 
the apparatus for death was produced : they were chained to 
the stake, beaten with rods, and beheaded ; the spectators ail 
the while standing so benumbed with fear, that not only no 
violent expression against the severity of the punishment, 
but not even a groan was heard. They were then all drag- 
ged oDt, the place was cleared, and their fellows being sum- 
jponed by their names, toak the oath of obedience to Scipio 
before the tribunes of the soldiers, at the same time receivmg 
their pay. Such was the end and issue of the rising which 
began at Sucro. 

30. About the same time Hanno, Mago's lieutenant, hav- 
ing been sent Irom Oades with a smaTlbody of Africans, 
had, by tempting the Spaniards with monev, collected four 
thousand young men in arms^ near the river BsBtis: but beine 
afterward beaten out of his camp by. Lucius Mareius, and 
having lost the greatest part of his forces in the tumult, and 
others also in the flight, (his disordered troops having been 
pursued by the cavaJry,) he made his escape with very few 
attendants. Daring these transactions on the Bifctis, liaslias 
sailing through the strait, came with the >fleet to Carteja, 
a city situated on the coast, and where the sea begins to 
expand itself. There had been hopes of gaining poe- 
aession of Qades without a contest, by means of a conspira- 
cy of the inhabitants, some of whom came of their own ac- 
cord to the Roman camp with promises to that efiect, as has 
been mentioned before; bnt the plot was discovered before 
it was ripe ; and Mago having seized all the conspirators, 
gave them in charge to Adheroal the pretor, to be conduct- 
ed to Carthage. Adherbal put them on board a shipot 
five bonks, and sending it off Wore him, because it satiiei 
Sa9 



dower ftan tSBj one of tiif«e banks, loBowed himself aC a 
amall distance with ciifbt three-banked ▼essels. The qvin- 
qneieme wasiostenteriorihe stiaic, when^Lnlins, who had 
sailed In a quinqnereme also from /the harbour of Carteja, at- 
tended by seven triremes, bore down on Adberbal and the 
tiiremes ; taking for granted that the quinquereme, onee 
cancht in the rapid current of the narrow pass, woald not 
be able to tack ahont. The Carthaginian, alarmed by this 
vnexpectedaffiaiir, hesitated for some time whether he should 
follow the quinqnereme, or face the enemy, This delay pat 
it out of his power to avoid an engaaement, for they were al- 
ready within a weapon's cast, and the Roman pressing him 
closely on all sides. The force of the stream, too, hao* ren- 
dered it impossible to manage their ships ; nor was the fight 
like a naval engagement, for nothing was effected either by 
skill or prudence. The tide, indeea, might be said to have 
the entire oomaoiand, for it bore them down, sometimes on 
their own, soBBetimes on the Roman vessels, while they were 
endeavouring in vain to row in a contrary direction ; so that 
a ship which was flying, mi^ht be seen whirled round by an 

' eddy, and earned full agamst the coDoueror : while aa- 
otfaer, engaged in pursuit, if it happened to fall into a con- 
trary current, wonld be turned about as if for flight. Thus 

• one ship aiming a violent stroke of its beak against theimil 
of the enemy, being carried itself in an oblique direetioQ, 
received a blow from the beak of that it faad^-strove to pierce; 
while that which hiy with its side exposed to the assailant 
was suddenly- whirled round, so as to present its prow to 
them. While the battle between the triremes was thus doubt- 

,f«l and irregular, being governed eniireljr by chance, the 

.Roman quinquereme, more manageable, either from being 
steadier <m account of its great weight, or from making its 
way throijigh the eddies by its superior number of rowers, 
sunk two triremes, and brushing along close by a third, 
swept off the oars on the one side, handling roughly some 
others which it had overtaken : but Adberbal crowded sail, 

- and with the five remaining ships escaped to Africa. 

31. Lelius returning vi^orious to Carteja, aad having 
learned there what had passed at Gades, rUiat the plot had 
been discovered, the conspirators sent to Carthage, and the 
hopes which had invited them rhither entirely frustrated,) he 
sent to acquaint Liacius Marcius, that he was of opinion that 
they ought to return to the general, unless they chose to waste 
time to no purpose lying before Gades. Marcius assenting, 
they both returned to Cartha|^e. A few days afler, by their 
defxartare, Mago not only gamed a respite from the dangers 
which had environed him both by sea and land,! but on hear- 
ing ;of the rebeUionof the lUergetians, he even conceiv«i 
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WipBB ^f f ct ntmg SpaiBv Qie seat meageDgem lo the «ea* 
«fe at Carthage, with ii]:stmotioDs to exaggerate both the 
.ia^9tine.4is8ension iathe Bonua camp, and the defeetioa 
W theallks; and to exhort them to send soch suppliet as 
shoald enable him to reoorer the eminre of Spain, which 
«had been transmitted to them by thetf ancestors. Hastf o- 
«ittsafid ^dibili& retaming into their own territories, kept 
themselves qoiet for some tij»e, not kaowiag what to deter- 
mine, nntil thejcottldleam .what measures were taken with 
r^rd to the mutiny ; for if |ardon were «granted by Seipio 
loais countrymen, they did not doabt but that it would ex- 
lend to themselves. Bat when the punishment of the offead- 
ecs came to be known, supposing that their own crime would 
be thought to demand an equal atonemeht, they called their 
«ountcymen to arms, and re-assembling the auxiliaries 
which had joined them before» thev marched out with twen« 
tf (housana foot and two thousand &we, hundred horse into 
the terntory of Sedeta, where,, at the beginning of the reFoi^ 
tkey had ^tablished a camp. 

93. Scipio quiekly conciliated the affecticiis of his menlyy 
his punctuality^in discharginc all arrears to the guil^ as 
well as to the innocent, and which was str^tgthendl by the 
piildness of his discourse, and the benignity of hi^ eounten* 
anoe towards all without distinction. Summoiung an assem- 
bly on his departure from Carthage, alter copiovs invectives 
against the perfidy of the petty princes then in rdi)ellion, he 
declared that " he was setting out to ti^e veneeance for their 
«rimes, with feelings verv different from those which ne 
had lately experienced, while he was applying a remedy to 
Ihe error of his countrymen : that then he had, with grief 
and tears, as if cutting his own boWels, expiated either the 
imprudence or the guilt of eight thousand men by the death 
pf thirty; but now he was proceeding with cheerfulness and 
confidence to the destruction of the lUefgetians: for these 
were neither bom in the «ime land, nor connected with hi^i 
ky any bond of society; and for the onljr connexion whieh 
had subsisted, that of eood faith and friendship, they had 
wickedly reat it asunder. That there was one cirowpa- 
atanee respecting his army which gave him great satisfho- 
lion, whtcn was, their being all either of his own conntinr, 
allies, or of the Latine eonfederacv: that there was scarcely 
a single soklier in it who had not been brought thither from 
Italy^ either by his unde, Cneius Scipio, the first of the fio- 
man name who entered that province, or by bis iather in his 
consulate, or by himself: that they were all accustomed to 
the «ame and authority of the Sciptos: that he wished to 
earry them home with him to a well-deserved triumph: and 
that ha entertained confident hopes that they woaM support 
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haa eUim to the ecntalsliip, as if tbefwett etery one of 
them to share the honour of it. That as to the expedkioD 
before them, that mao most have Ibrrotten his own exploUs 
who coald eonsider it as a war: for his- part, he was really 
more eonceroed aboat Mago, who bad fled with a few ships, 
beyond the limits of the world, into a spot surrounded by me 
ocean, than about the Blergetians; lor on^bit spot th&e was 
a Carthaginian Miera); nnd whaterer forces might be 
there, they were Carthaginians.' Hers was Only a bond of 
ToMers, and leaders of robbers; who, tbongh they might 
bare eoarage sufficient for ravaging their neigfaboois' 
grounds, burning their house», and seizing their cattle, 
would show none in the field, or in regular battle; and who, 
whenever tbey should see an euemy, would rely more on 
their activity fcnr flight, than on their arms. It was not, 
therefore, because he apprehended any danger from thence 
that he had determined to suppress fhe Ulergetians before 
be left the province, bnt prmcipatly that such a heinous 
revolt shoaid not escape witbout punishmenr: and also, that 
It might not be said that there was one enemy left in a 
country which had been overrun with such bravery and 
success. HeiJestred them, therefore, with the favour of rhe 
gods, to follow him, not to what could properly be called a 
war, for the contest was not with a people on an e<|ual|ty 
with them, but to inflict punishment on a set of erinraials.^ 
S3. After this discourse he dismifised them, wdh orders to 
prepare for a decampment on the foHowing^ momingf. After 
a march of ten days, be arrived at the river Iberus, wbieh 
he passed, and on the fourth day hie pitched his camp within 
sight of the enemy. There was a plain iEwfore him, encir- 
cled by mountains ; into this valley Scipio ordered some 
eattle, taken mostly from the surrounding lands, to be driven 
forward, in order to provoke the savage greediness of the 
barbarians; sending with them some Iigbt-armed troops as 
^ guard, and giving orders to Lselius, tnat as soon as these 
should be eneaged in skirmishing, he should charge with 
the cavalry trom a place of concealment. A conveniently 
projecting noountain covered the ambush of the cavalry, and 
the battle began without delay; for the Spaniards rushed on 
the cattle as soon as they saw them at a distance, and the 
light infantry attacked them, occupied with their booty. At 
first, they endeavoured to terrify each other with missive 
weapons; afterward, having discharged their light darts, 
which were fitter to provoke than to decide the fight, they 
drew their swords, and began to engage foot to ibot The 
contest between the infantry Was doubtful; but the oavalry 
tame no, who, charging straigbi forward, not only trod 
town ail before them, but some also, wheeling round aM; 
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Ibc foot of the steep, fifU on ^Uie^Rcviy^s regr, eoelpsiBf the 
greater part of tbem : bo that the nunvber slain was far more 
considerable than is usual in such kinds of engagements 
This discomfiture served rather to inflame the rage of the 
barbarians than depress them. In order therefore to show 
that they w«re not dispirited, at the first Jiight on the day fol- 
lowing they led out their troops to battle. The valley beiog 
Darrow, as has been mentioned, could 4K)t contain all their 
forces; so that only about two thirds of the infantry and all 
their x^valry came down to the engagement. The remain- 
der of the foot thej" posted on a hill on one side. Scipio, 
judging that the narrowness of the ground was a favourable 
circumstance to him, both because fighting in a confined ' 
space seemed better suited to the Roman than the Spanish' 
soldier, and also because the enemy could not completelv 
form their line, turned his thoughts to a new scheme. Fiodk 
ing that he could not e^tend^ his cavalry on the wings, and 
that those of the enemy whom they bad brought out with 
the infantry, would be useless,, he ordered Lalliustoiead th^ 
cavalry round the hills by the most concealed, roads, and to 
keep separate as mujch as possible the i\gfat of the cavalry 
from that hetween 4he infantiy. He himself led forward 
the battalions of infantry, placing four cohorts in front, lor 
be could not greatly extend his line, and without delay he- 
^fan the engagement, in order to. divert the enemy's atten- 
tion, % the hurry of the conflict, from Lselins* detachment, 
who were .ad vgmeing from among the hills. In thlsithej 
succeeded, for.tbe Spaniards were unconseious of their 
coming, until they heard the tumult of the fight between 
them and their own cavalry on the rear. Thus there were 
two different battles; twplhiesof foot, and two bodies of 
horse, were engaged along the exlcBt of> tfae.fdam, Ihe.eir- 
cumscribed ground not allowing them to be coniposed of 
both together. On the side of the Spaniards, ais neither the 
foot could assist the hone, nor the horse the foot, the latter, 
who had rashly ventured into the plain, relying on the sup- 
port of their cavalry, were cut to pieces ; and the cavalry 
bemg surrounded, could neither withstand the Roman im- 
fiintry in front (for fay this time their own was entirelv cut 
aflf) nor the eavfllry on their rear; hut, havingfonneid ina 
circle, and defended themselves a longtime without chang- 
iog their position, they were all slain to a man. Thus net 
oiie of those who were engaged in the vallev, either home 
or loot, survived the fight The third company, which had 
stood on the hill rather to view the engagenaent secure^, 
thait to take any part in it, had both room and time to make 
their escape. The two princes also fled with them during 
ib0 tamalt, aud before ^e army was entirely surrounded. 



M. The same daj the eamp of \ht Spaniards was faWn, 
tooether vhh abom three thousand men, besides other booty. 
Of the Romans and their allies, there fell one thousand two 
hnndred; abore three thousand were wounded. The vic- 
tory would have been less bloody, if the battle had happen tni 
in a morie extensive plain, so as to have allowed the enemv 
an easy flight. Indibilis, renouncing his project of proceeds 
ding rarther in the war, and seeine no better prospect of 
safety in this desperate state of his affairs than in the honour 
and clemencv of Scipio, which he had already experienced, 
sent his brother Mandonius to him ; who, prostrating him- 
self at his feet, lamented *' the fatal frenzy of the times, 
wherein, as it were; through some pestilent contagion, not 
only the niergetikns and Lae^tanians, but even the Roman 
camp, had b^n infected ; that the present state of himself, 
his brother, and the rest-of his countrymen, was such, that 
if it was required they woaM surrender up to Scipio the life 
which he had spared to them ; or, if they might be still pre- 
served, they would ever devote it to his ^rviee ; for in such 
case they should be actually twice indebted to him alone for 
existence. That, in the former case, they had confidence 
in their cause, beibre they had made trial of his clemency; 
but now, on the contrary, they could have none in their 
cause, and their only hope lay in the mercy of their *cob- 
qaeror." It was the practice of the Romans, observed from 
▼enr early times with respect to persons with whom they 
had formed no treaty of friendship or alliance, never to ex- 
ercise any act of authority over them ; lor they were not 
held as sutriects until they had surrendered all their prc^rty, 
both sacred and common, bad given hostages, delivered up 
their arms, and received garrisons inib^ir towns. On the 
inesent eeeasion, Scipio, after severely reproaching Mando- 
nius, who was present, and Indibilis, who was.abscnt, said 
that *' they had deservedly been brought to ruin by their own 
wicked practices; chat thev should owe their lives to the 
generosity «^himself and the Roman pi^ople. Farther, he 
would not even deprive them of their arms ; these were ontjr 
to be taken as pledges by such as feared a renewal of war; 
they shonM therelbre be freely left them ; nor should their 
minds be shackled with fear. SbouM they again revolt, he 
would not take vengeance on guiltless hostages, but on them- 
selves; he would inflict no punishment on defenceless ene- 
mies, but on those who carried arms. That he left it to 
themselves, who had experienced both, to choose the ^vour 
or the resentment of the Romans." On these terms Man- 
donius was dismissed, and they were only fined a sfrm of 
jnoney for the pay of the troops. Scipio, having sent on his 
lieutenant into Farther Spain, and Sitanus back to Tamce. 
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fleteyed ohIt & few days until the lUergctiaos bad paid the 
fine demauded of them. Then, with some troops llghtljr 
equipped, lie followed Marcius, whom he overtook at a 
small distance from the ocean. 

35. The negotiation, some time before commenced with 
Aiasinissa, had been delayed by various causes: the Numi- 
dian choosing to confer only with Scipio himself, and from 
his hand to receive the ratification oi the compact. This 
was Scipio's reason for undertaking at that time so long a 
journey, and to places so distant from his quarters. When 
Masinissa received notice at Qades from Marcius that he 
was drawing nigh, complaining that his horses were injured 
by being pent up in the island; that they not onlv caused a 
scarcity of every thins among the men, but felt it them- 
selves; and besides that the horsemen were losing their 
spirits through want of exercise : he prevailed on Mago to 
allow him to pass over to the continent, to plunder the adja- 
cent country of the Spaniards. On landing, he sent forward 
three chiefs of the Numidians, to fix a time and place for a 
conference, desiring that two of them ifiight be detained by 
Scipio as hostages, and the third sent back to conduct him to 
the place appointed. They came to the conference with but 
few attendants ; the Numidian iiad long been possessed with 
admiration pf the man he was about to meet, fVom the fame 
of his exploits» and had formed a perfect idea of the gran- 
deur and dignity of his person. But on seeing him, his 
veneration increased; for the elegatice of his appearance, 
naturally majestic, was added to by bis flowing hair, and by 
his becorqing dress, not decorated with ornaments, but in a 
style truly manly and military ; by his age also, as he was 
in full vigor, aided by the bfdbm of youth, renewed as it 
were after his late illness. At their meeting, the Numidian, 
struck with a degree of astonishment, first "thanked him for 
having sent home his brother's son ; assured him that ever 
since the transaction he had sought for the present opportu- 
nity, which being at length offered by' the favour of the im- 
mortal gods, he nad not neglected; that he wished to exert 
himself in his service and that of the Roman people, with 
more zeal and effect than had ever been shown by any for- 
eigner in support of the Roman interest; tliat although this 
had long been his wish, yet he was less able to affect it in 
Spain, — a territory with which he was little acquainted; 
bat in his own country, in Africa, where he had been bom 
and educated with the hopes of enjoying the kingdom of his 
father, it would be more easily in his power to serve them ; 
(hat if the Romans thought proper to send the same com- 
mander, Scipio, into Africa, ne nad good reason to hopcithat 
the existence of Carthage would be of rei j alxrt duration." 
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Sdplo received and heard him with mtich satisfaction ; he 
knew that Masinissa was the main support of the enemy 
With respect to cavalry, and the yonng man himself had 
given considerable proofs of spirit. After they had nitita- 
ally pledged their faith, he returned to Tarraco ; and Ma- 
sinissa having, with permission of the Romans, ravaged the 
neigbboaring soil, that he mi^t not appear to have passed 
over to the continent for nothing, returned to Qades. 

36. While Mago was preparmg to pass into Africa, de- 
spairing of success in Spain, (of which he had been encour- 
aged to entertain hopes, first, bv the mutiny of the soldiers, 
and afterwards by tne revolt or fndibiIis,Y information was 
brought from Carthage that the senate ordered him to carry 
oyer to Italy the fleet which he had at Gades, and, having 
there hired as many of the Gallic and Lisurian youths as he 
could find, to form a junction with Hannibal, and not to suf- 
fer the war to sink into langtior, after the very great exer- 
tions and greater successes which had signalized its begin- 
ning. Money, to answer this purpose, was hrought to Mago 
from Carrhage r in addition to which» he extorted much from 
the people of Gades, plundering not only their treasury but 
their temples, and compelling them to bring in their private 
properties of gold ana silver to the public stock. _ As he • 
sailed along the coast of Spain, he landed his men not far 
from New Carihage; and havins ravaged the lands ad- 
• joining, brought up his fleet from thence to the city ; where, 
naving kept his soldiers on board the ships during the day, 
he disembarked them in the night, ahd led them on to that 
part of the wall over which the Rotiaans had entered when 
they took the places for he bad a notion that the. garrison 
was not strong, and that, on seein? a hope of changing mas- 
ters, some of the townsmen woiild raise a commotion. But 
those who had fled in a panic from the fields bad already 
brought an account of the dispersion of the country people, 
and the approach of the enemy j the fleet also had been ob- 
served during the day, and it was sufficiently evident that its 
station before the cixy had. not been chosen without some 
reason. The garrison were therefore drawn up and kept 
tinder arms withinside the gate which looks toward the ba- 
sin and the sea. The enemy rushing on in a tumultuous 
nranner, with crowds of seamen mixed among the soldiers, 
advanced to the walls with more noise than strength ; when 
the Romans, suddenly throwing open the gate, rushed forth 
with a shout, and having disordered and repulsed the mot- 
Icy band at the first onset ^nd discharge of their darts, pur- 
sued them with great slaughter to the coast; nor would one 
t)f them have survived the battle and the pursuit, had not 
the Vessels, warping close to the shore, received them as 
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they fled in dismay. Those on ship-hoard aho were not 
withotit their share of the confnsioo, occasioned by the 
drawing up of the ladders, lest the enemy should force in 
along with their own men, and in cutting away their cables 
and anchors to ayoid the delay of weighing them. Many, 
in attempting to swim to the ships, as they could not in the 
declining light distinguish whither they ought to direct their 
course, or what to avoid, met a miserable death. Next day, 
when the fleet had fled back to the mid-ocean, there were 
found between the wall and the shore eight hundred men 
slain, and two thousand stands of arms. 

37. Mago, returning to Gades, was not permitted to enter 
the place; on which he put with his fleet into Cimbis at a 
little distance, and from thence sent ambaissadors, complain- 
ing of their having shut their gates against an. ally and 
friend. While they apologized for this act, alleging that it 
had been done b^ a part of the multitude, who were oflended 
because some of their effects had been carried off by the sol- 
diers when they were embarking, he enticed their sufietes,* 
which is the name of the chief magistracy among the Car- 
thaginians, and their treasurer, to a conference; and then 
ordered them to be crucified, after they had been mangled 
with stripes. Prom thence he sailed to the island Pltyusa,t 
about one hundred miles from the continent, inhabited at 
that time by Carthaginians, where the fleet was received in 
a friendly manner, and supplied not only with abundance of 
provisions, but with a reinforcement of younp men and arm». 
iSmboldened by these succours, the Carthagmian proceeded 
to the Balearic islands, about fifty miles distaat. There are 
two of the Baleares ;t one larger and more powerful in men 
and arms than the other, and which has also a harbour, where 
he believed he might pass the winter commodiously, as it 
was now the latter end of autumn. But here he met with 
an opposition as violent as if the inhabitants of that island 
had been Romans. As they now mostly use slings, so at 
that time these were their only weapons; in the skilful use 

• * These wore two magistrates chosen annually, and invested with 
power similar to those of the Roman consuls. The Carthaginians had 
a senate also like that of the Romans. There was one peculiarity in 
their proceedings which deserrpa noti^^f » "when the members w^re 
unanimous, there was no &Fjpr;ii from itiE?^^ df^cislun; but when opin 
ions were divided, the busim^i^s ij^vol^td tn ihs i ommunity at large. 
For a very long time the pci^pE^ i^i^^fered but litike with ihe admims- 
tradon of public aflbirs ; bur aft<*f/^ ,jg bx mean^of factions and ca- 
bals, they almost entirely en^ri^jf J^JJ'^^, to ihtmeeUea, which proved a 
Erincipal cause of their ruin. 'fC^^ had a couhcU consisting of one 
undred and four members, ca^^e/ XTe tribunal of the hundred, to 
w'lich the commanders of armCHcd •!: responsible for their conduci. 
^ 1 Ivica. '^^ ^e^^ J Maiorca and Minorca. 
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of w^ich the Bftleaream imireraally excel alt ochefs, Soeli 
a onantitT, therefore, of stones wa« poorcd, like the thieke*^ 
haBTon the fleet as it approached the )aaA thai, not daring to 
eater the harhoor. the Carthagmia&staeked about to the Doaiii. 
They then pamed over to the smaUer of the Baleares, which 
iseqoally fertile in soil, ihongh, aa already noted, of lesser 
atwoath; Here th^ landed, and pitched their camp m a 
stiona iMst, over the harbour, taking possession of the city 
and country withoot a contest. Then, havjng enlisted aux- 
iliaries^ and sent them to Carthage for the winter, they haul- 
ed their ships on shore. After Mago had departed from the 
coast, the people of Qades surrendered to the Romans. 

38. Such were the transactions in Spain onder. the conduct 
and command of Publius Seipio; who, having committed 
the^ charge of the province to l<acius Lentnhis and Lacins 
llfianliQs Andinus, retomed to Rome with ten ships ; and 
having obtained an aodienee of the senate in the temple of. 
Belb>na, without the city^ made a recital of his services in 
Spain, how <Aen he had ensaged the enemy in. pitched bat- 
tles, how many towns he had taken, and what nations he had 
reduced under the dominion of the Roman people ; that " he 
hhd gone in Spain against four eenerals, and four armies, 
wfaawere elated widi victory ; and that he had not left a Car- 
thaginian in all thai country.^' Oh aeeount of these exploits^ 
he rather made trial how far he might hope >for a triumph 
than pushed for it with any earnestness ; because it was well 
known that no one had ever been honoured with it for achieve- 
ments performed, unless invested with a public office» When 
the senate was dismissed he. proceeded into the city, and car- 
ried before him' to the treasury fourteen thousand three 
^ hnndred and forty-two pounds weight of «ilver, and of coined 
silver a great sum. Lucius Yeturius Philo then held the 
aasembly for electing consuls^ and all the centnri^, with 
exuvordafiary marks of attachment, named Publius Scipio 
GOfUMil. The ooUesgoe joined with him was Publius Licmk 
ua CrassBS, diief pontiff. We are told that this election was 
attended by a greater concourse of people than any during 
that war. They had come together from all parts, not only 
for thiB purpose of giving their votes, but of getting a sight ci 
Boi^'i UM ran in crowds, both' to iiis house and to the capi- 
tel, while he was performiar sacrifiee^ by ofi^ring to Jupiter 
a hundred oxen, whibh he nad vowed on occasi(Hi or Aa 
mutiny of the soldiers in Spain. Strong expectations were 
at the same time entertained, that as Cains Lutatins had fin- 
ished the former Ptmie war. so PttbUus Cornelius Scipio 
would finish the present; and that, as he had already expel-^ 
led the Carthaginians from «very part of Spain, he would ill' 
like manneit expel them from Italy. They thereforedestinej 
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Africa to ym as ^ proTicbe, as if Ube var in Italy wne at * 
jitfi^od. The election of the pretors waa then field: two 
vere appointed, who were al the tiiae plebeian ediles» Spur- 
ins Lucretius and Cneius Octavius»; and, of private rank, 
Oneius Servilios Cteffio and Lueias .£miliiis Papus. In 
the fourteenth year of the Pnaic war, as soon as Pttblius 
•Contelios Scipio and Publins Licinins Crassns entered on 
the consnlsh^, the provinces for the eonsi^ were named; 
for Scipio, Sicily, withomt drawing lots, with the consent of 
his colleague, becmise the necessary attendance on relMona 
matters required the presence of the chief pontiff in ttaly ; 
for Crassus, Bmttium. The nroviooes of the pretors were 
4hen di^josed of by lot; that of the eity fell to Cneius Senri- 
Uns ; Ariminitm (^ they called Oaul) toSpuriua Lttcnetiiis ; 
fiietly to Lucius i^milius; and Sardinia toCncinsOctaviua: 
T^e senate was held in the capitoi; there, on the Blatter 
i)etng proposed by Publiflfi Scipao, a decree was made, that 
the flames which* he had vowed during the mutiny of the 
aoldiers in Spain sfaoold be exhibited, and the expense de- 
ifrayed out of the money which hiibself had conVeyed to the 
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99. He then introduced to the senate amibasaadors from 
iSagufitum, the eldest of whom addressed them in this mm- 
ner : ''Conscript lathers, although there is no degree <^ evil 
beyond what we have endured, insider that we might pre- 
#erve our faith towards you inviolate to the last, vet so hig:h^ 
Jus your behaviqnr, and that of your comman<H»s, merited 
fU our hands, that we do not repent of having exposed oor- 
ietves to sufferings. On our aecpont yon undertook the 
war, «ad aldiough it is now the fourteenth year since it- 
began, yet you stiU maintain it with such persevering spirit 
AS to endanger yoursdves. while having often, brought the 
C^arthannians to the very brink of ruin. At a time when 
you had so grievous a contest to maintain^ and with such an 
antagonist as Hannibal, yon sent your consul with an army 
into Spain, to collect as it were what remained of us aAera 
aihipwreck. PuUinsand Cneius Comelius, from the moment 
«f their arrivat in the province, never ceased to pursue 
•measvres favourable to us and destructive to onr enemies. 
*rhey first of all regained and gave back to us our city; and 
«ending persons to seaieh for our couBtrymen, who had 
lieea sold and disqiersed thitimrh every ^it of Spain, they 



and disqiersed thitimrh evei^ V^ of Suain, th^ 
^restored them from slavery t^ liherty. When, after expen- 
eing the utmost wretcbedv^li^^A W«^««'«^*^J happily 
Ulcd, your commanders, ^/^f- a0<^ Cneius Comefws, 
fell, more to be lamented iV^*^^'^^»*»^ ^ ^ ^"^^^ ^«S 
by yon. Then, indeed, it *^ 80©« ?f« if v?c had been callea 
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might be a second time rained; only that we might see a 
second destruction of onr country. That, to accomtplish 
this, there was no occasion for an army ot Carthaginians; 
we might be utterly destroyed by oar oldest and most inve- 
terate enemies, the Turdulans, who had also been the cause 
of our former calamity. In -which conjuncture ^on speed- 
ily, and beyond oar expectations, sent to us this Pubiins 
Scipio, the author of onr well-being, the supporter of all onr 
hopes ; of whose election to the c&nsulship our )a.SLving been 
eye-witnesses, and our being able to carry home the joyful 
news to our countrymen, render us the happiest of the Sag- 
untines. He, having taken a great number of the towns of 
your enemies in Spain, always separated the Saguntines 
from the rest of the prisoners^ and sent them home to their 
own country ; and lastly, by his arms, so humbled Turde- 
taina — a state so inveterate m its animosity against U5%, that, 
if its power had continued, Saguntum must have fallen, — 
that not only we, but, (let me say it without presumption) 
even our posterity, need have no apprehension from it. We 



now see their city destroyed, — ^the city of a people for whose 
gratification Hannibal ruined Saguntum. We now receive 
tribute from their country^— a circumstanee not more gratify^ 
Ing to us, in the profit we derive from it, than in the satisfy- 
ing of our revenge. In gratitude for these blessingis, greater 
than which we could not either hope or implore from the 
immortal gods, the senate and people of Saguntum have sent 
us their ten ambassadors to present their thanks ; and, at the 
same time, to congratulate you on the success which has of 
late years attended your arms in Spain and Italy. You hold 
• the passession of Spain, so acquired, not only as far as the 
city of Ib^rus, but to the utmost limits and boundaries by the 
ocean ; while in Italy you have left nothing to the Carthagi- 
nian but what the rampart of his camp incloses. To Jove, 
supremely great and good, who presides over the fortress of 
the capitol, we have been ordered, not only to make acknow- 
ledgments for these blessings, but, with your permission, to 
bear this offering, a golden crown, in token of victory. We 
request that you will permit us this act of reverence ; and 
also that you will ratify by your authority, and fix on a per- 
manent footing, the advantages bestowed on us by your com<< 
manders.'' The senate answered the Saguntine ambassadors, 
that " the destruction and restoration of Saguntum woula 
be an example to all nations of social faith fulfilled cm both 
sides ; that their commanders, in restoring that city, and de- 
livering its inhabitants from slavery, had acted properly, 
regularly, and agreeably to th^ intentions of the senate; that 
all other acts of kindness shown them had likewise their a]>- 
pfbbation ; and that they gave them permission to deposit 
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^Mir diarge in the ca{ntol." Orders were then given that 
mpartments and entertamment should be provided for te 
nmbassadoTs, and a present made to each of them of not teas 
tkan ten thonsaad aases. * Other embaasies were then inlso- 
daced and heard. On the Saguntines requestinf^ that thef 
■ught be allowed to tafae a view of Italy, as far as they could 
ISO with safety, guides were given them, and letters despatch- 
ed to all the towns, requiring then to enterfcaiu these Span- 
iards in a friendly manner. The senate then took into 
consideraiioa the state o( public affiiirs, tlw lev]ring of troo^ 
n&d the distribution of the provinces. 

40. People in general expressed a desire tlmt Africa 
eiiolild he constituted a new province, and assigned to Pnb- 
lins Scipio without casting lots ; and he, not content with a 
noderate share of giory, affirmed that he had been appointed 
consul, net for the purpose only of carrymg on the war, boK 
of finishing it; that this could be ac^mpHshed by no other 
means than by transporting an army into Afri^; dedarli^ 
openlv,thatif the senate should oppose him in tfaatpoint,he 
would carry it by the votes of the people. The principid 
aenators by no means approved of the design ; and whilflt 
the rest, either dirough fear or a desire of ingratiatittg 
themselves with him, declined uttering their sentiment^ 
CLuintus Fabius Maximus,4)eing asked bis opinion, ei^resi- 
ed himself to this effect: ** I know, «onsenpt fathers^ that 
many among you ate of opinion tlNit we are this day delflv 
eratinc on an affair already determined; and that he will 
expend words to little purpose who shall deliver his emti» 
ments on thesubject of Africa beiog oonstituled a province, 
aa on a matter open to discussion ; yet, in. the first place, I 
do not understand how Afri^ ean be a province, alreraj 
secured to that brave and active commander, our consul, 
when neither the senate have voted, nor the people ordered, 
that it should at all be considered as such ; and again, if it 
were, in my judgment it is the consul who acts amiss; for it 
it a mockery of the senate to pretend to consult them on a 
fnestion if already decided, and not the senator, who in his 
uace would spealc to the business which he supposed in 
band. Now I am well aware, that bv disapproviiig this vi- 
olent haste to pass over into Africa, I egcpoM myeielf to two 
imputations: one the eautioii natural to mv tempei\ which 
young men have my free eoiisent to ^^" eowaralce anA 
doth ; while I have no reate^ *« be sorry ifcat, although tha 
aehemes of others always «TJ^i^d at fttst view a more sce- 
eious appearance, yet minA ^^^-% eXf*^^*'^^ found to ?• 
more usifoL The other s^Vere oo ^*g^ieh f shall be Ua. 
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tAe is that of detnction and envy towards the rising gloij 
of the Taliant consul : — ^from a suspicion of which kind, if 
neither my past life and morals can free me, nor a dictator- 
ship and five consolships, together with such a store of 
glory acquired in the transactions both of war and peace, 
£at it is^'more likely I should be satiated than desirous of 
more : let my age, at least,, acquit me. For what emulation 
can I have with him, who is not equal in age even to my son 1 
When I was dictator, when I was in full vigour, and pro- 
ceeding in a course of the greatest achievements, no one 
heard me, either in the Senate or before the people, make 
opposition to the proposed measure, (although such as had 
never before been heard of, even in conversation,) of con- 
ferring power e<^ual to mine on the master of the horse, and 
who at toe very tmie was endeavouring to ibjure my charac- 
ter. I chose to effect my purpose by actions rather than 
words ; and that he who was set on a level with me in the 
judgment of others should at Imgth, by his own confession, 
allow me a superiority over him. Much less would I now, 
aiter having passed through ever dignity of the state, pro- 
pose to myself contests and emulations with a man blooming 
m youth. Is it that Africa, if refused to him, might be de- 
creed to me, — ^to me, already wearied, not only with the 
toils of business, but even witn the length of years 1 No: 
with that glory which I have already acquired I am to live 
and die. I stopped tHk career of Hftnnibal's cououests, 
Uiat you, whose powers are now in vigor, might be aole to 
gain conquests over him. 

41. " As I never, in my own case, regarded the opinion of 
the world when set in competition with the advantage of the 
state, it will be but reasonable that you pardon me, Publius 
Cornelius, if I do not ccHisider even your fame in prefer- 
ence to the public good. If either there were no war in 
Italy, or the enemy here were such that a victory over him 
would be productive of no glory, he who shoula attempt to 
retain you in Italy, notwithstanding that he coQsuited there- 
in the general welfare, might seem to intend, while he re- 
strained you from removing the war, to deprive you of a 
subject of future plory. Yet Hannibal, a powerful enemy, 
witn an army unimpaired, maintains a footing in Italy for 
the fourteenth year. Would you then have reason to be 
dissatisfied, Publius Cornelius, with your share of fame,if yoa 
should in your consulate expel such a foe from out of Italy ; 
a foe, who has been the cause of so much mourning, of so 
many calamities to us ? In fine, should yoa not be content 
to enjoy the reputation of having finished the present Punic 
war, as Ciaius Lutatius did that of finishing the former! 
"'•xless, indeed, you will say that Hamilcar is a general 
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more fbrmidable'than Hannibal ; or that a war in Africa is 
of greater importance than it would be in Itabr; that a vic- 
tory there, supposing it should be our good fortune to ob- 
tain such while vou ate consul, would be more profitable 
and illustrious than one here. Would you choose to draw 
away Hamilcar from Drepanum or .Eryz, rather than to 
expel the Carthaginians and Hannibal out of Italy 'i Al- 
though you should look with a more partial regard on the 
renown which you have acquired, than to that which you 
' have in prospect, yet surely you would not pride yourself so 
much in having freed Spain, as in freeing Italy. Hannibal is 
not yet in such a condition, that he whoprefers'engaging with 
another general must not evidently appear to be actuated by 
fear of him, rather than by contempt. Why, the^n, do you 
not direct your efforts to this point, and carry the strengtn of 
the war immediately to the place where Hannibal is, and 
not by that circuition, presuming that, when you shall have 
passed into Africa, Hannibal will follow you thither 1 Do 
you wish to be crowned with the distinguished honour of hav- 
ing finished the Punic war 1 In the very nature of things, 
you are to defend your own property, before vou attack an- 
other's. Let peace be restored in Italy before hostilities 
commence in Africa. Let us be delivered froih fear our- 
selves before we attempt to make others afraid of us. If 
both can be accomplished under your conduct and auspices, 
it will be well. After you have vanquished Hannibal at 
home, then go and lay siege to Carthage. If one or the other pf 
these conquests must be left to succeeding consuls, the former, 
as it will be the tnore important and the more glorious, will be 
also the cause of the subsequent one : for in the present state 
of affairs, besides that the treasury cannot maintain two dif- 
ferent armies, one in Italy, and another in Africa ; besides 
that we have nothing left us wherewith we could equip 
fleets, or be able to supply provisions ; who does not see 
what danger must be mcurred'J Pablius Licinius will 
wage war in Italy, Publius Scipio in Africa. What, if 
Hannibal, having gained a superiority, should advance to the 
city, (may all the gods avert the omen ! my mind is shock- 
ed even at mentioning it ; but what has happened, may hap- 
pen again,) will that be a time for us to be obliged to send 
for you, the consul, from Africa, as we sent for dnintns 
Pulvius from Capua 1 Besides, are we to suppose that in 
Africa the chances of war will not be the samg with both pap* 
ti6s t Let your fether and your uncle be a warning to jou, 
cut off, together with their armies, in the space of thirty 
days ; and after having, during a course of several years, 
by their great services, as well on land as at sea, rendered 
the name of the Roman people, and of your family, in the 
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lii^Aat degree illnstrioos among foreiga states. The whcil* 
4ay would not be snfficimt, were Uto recount to yoo all the 
kings and generals who, by passing rashly into an enemy'a 
country, have brought the greatest calamities on themselvea 
«nd their armies. The Athenians, for instance, a state re- 
markable for pmdence, having, at the instigation of a 
youth who was distinguished as much by his active spirit 
•8 by his nobility, neaTeeted a war at home, and sent over a 
large fleet to Sicily, uheir commonwealth at that time in a 
most flourishing condition,) suffered, in one naval engage 
inent, such a blow as oonld never be retriev^. 

4SL " But not to bring examples from distant countries^ 
•ad times of such remote antiquity, Africa itself^ and Marcus 
Atilius, (a remarkable instance of both extremes of fortune,) 
may serve as a warning to us. Be assured, Publius Come- 
Uns, that, when you shall have a view of Africa from the 
sea, all your exploits in Spain will appear to you to have 
been only matter of sport akid play. For in what circum- 
stance can thev be compared 1 After sailing along the coasts 
of Italy and uaul, where there was nothing to oppose you, 
vou carried your fleet into the harbor of Emporiae, a city, 
belonging to our allies ; and, having landed your men, you 
led them through countries^ entirely free from danger to 
Tarraco. to the friends and allies of the Roman people. 
From Tarraco you passed amid Roman gairisons. It was 
on the Iberus, mdeed, that the armies of your father and 
uncle were exasperated by the loss of their generals, their 
new commander Doing Lucius Marcius, irregularly appoint- 
ed, it is true, and chosen for the time by the suffrages of the 
soldiers; but, except that he wanted a noble birth, and a 
regular course of promotion, equal to many celebrated cap- 
tains in every militarv accomplishment. The sie^e of New 
Carthage you carried on quite at your leisure, while neither 
of the three Carthaginian armies attempted to relieve the 
place. As to the rest of your exploits, I am fiir from wish ing 
to lessen their merit, but th^ are certainly by no means to 
be compared with a war in Africa*, where there is not a 
single narbour open to our fleet ; no part of the country at 
peace with us; no state our ally; no king our friend; no 
room, any .where, either to stand or advance. On what- 
ever side you turn your eyes, aU things are hostile aad 
threatening. Will you depend on Syphax and the Nnmidi- 
ansi Suffice ^t to say that they were once trusted. Rash- 
ness is not always successful; and hypocrisy, by acquiring 
a foundation of credit in smaller matters, prepares for itself 
the opportunity of deceiving with greater advantage. The 
foe did not get the better of your father and uncle by arms 
until their Celtiberian allies had first got the better of theo 
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by treachery. Nor were you yourself brought into so much 
danger by Maeo and HasdrubaJ, the enemy's generals, as 
by Indibilis and Mandonius, whom you had received Into 
your protection. Can you, who have experienced a defec- 
tion of your own soldiers, place any confidence in Numidi- 
ans 1 Both Syphax and Masinissa are desirous of becoming 
the greatest poweris in Africa, to the exclusion of the Car- 
thaeinians; but still they prefer the interest of those people 
to that of any other state. At present, mutual emulation 
embitters them against each other, and which arises from 
their feeling no immediate apprehensions from any foreign 
force. The moment they benold the Roman arms, they 
will instantly unite, as if to extinguish a fire equally threaten- 
ing them both. The efforts which these same Carthaginians 
made in support of Spain were widely different from what 
they will exert in defence of the walls of their native city, of 
the temples of their gods, their altars, and their 4wellings ; 
when their wives, distracted with fear, shall accompany 
them as they go to battle, and their helpless children gather 
round them. Besides, what if the Carthaginians, thinking 
themselves sufiiciently secured by the harmony subsisting in 
Africa, by the faith of the kings their allies, and by their 
own fortifications, should on seeing Italy deprived of. your 

{protection, either send over a new army from Africa into 
taly, or order Mago (who, we know, has sailed over from 
the Baleares, and is now cruising on the coast of the Alpine 
Ligurians) to join his forces to those of Hannibal 1 We 
should then be seized with the same terror which we felt 
lately, on hearing of the approach of Hasdrubal, and whom 
you, (who are to shut up with your army, not only Carthage, 
out all Africa,^ allowed to slip through your hands into 
Italy. You will say that he was defeated By you : the less, 
for that very reason, can I wish that he should be permitted, 
after being defeated, to march into this country ; and that, 
not only on the account of the public, but your own also. 
Allow us to ascribe to your good conduct all those events in 
your province which were favourable to you and to the state, 
and to impute such as were unfavourable to fortune, and to 
the chances of war. The more mj^rit and bravery you po9> 
sess, the more is your country and all Italy concerned to 
keep at home so powerful a protector. You cannot but ac- 
knowledge that wnerever Hannibal is, there the main stress 
and head of the present war must be looked for: yet the 
reason you give for passing over into Africa is, that yoa 
may draw Hannibal tnither. Whether the Carthaginians, 
therefore, be in this country or in that, your business is to 
oppose Jiim. Now, I pray yon, whether will you be belter 
aole to cope with him in Africa, where you are to stand 
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your om^ 1 Is luH xhe imqportaiioe of this ^ii»deratioa snf- 
fitiieAtly evinced by the recent fate of the oodsbIs Claudt- 
us and Livtoql Whatl is HaaoU)»! to be feared here, as 
.reeeimg an aognueiitatiioa of men land arms ftfxa. the re- 
motest Qorner of the country of Bnittium, (and which he in 
•vain spUcits ttom home,) or with Carthage at his back^ and 
ail Africa confederated with him 1 What is this plan of 
•choosing to fight therei where.y our forces mustlM less by half, 
and those of the eniemy oonsideraldjr greater, rather than 
^ere, at the head of two jarmies agamst oae^ and that one 
impaired in slfea^ by so many battles, and by such long 
jina laborious serricel Consider well how far this plan of 
yours resembles thstt of your father. Ue in his consol^ip, 
«iter having gone to Spain, came back from his province to 
Italy, in oraer tg meet Uannibal as he was descending from 
the Alps: yon, when Hannibal is in Italy, intend to quit the 
country, not beeause you judge that measure useful to the 
state, but because you expect from it splendour and glory to 
yourself. Just as when, without an order of the commons, 
without a decree of the senate, you left yoar province and 
your army*,— yes, yoo, a commander employed by the R»- 
man people, intrusted to two ships the fortune of the public, 
and toe majesty of the empire, which were then e:q[K»ed to 
hazard in yoar person. In my judgment, conscript faUiers, 
Publlus Cornelius Scipio was elected consul for the purpose 
<Qi serving; us and the people, not for his own private schemes 
i>f ambitioiL. In my opmion, the armies were enlisted f^ 
.the proteetioa <^ the city and of Italy, and not to be carried 
about by the consuls with king4ike ostentation, in gratifica* 
tion of their own yanity, and to any port q€ the world they 
may think |>roper." 

43. Bv this speech, formed for the occasion, W his author- 
jty and his established character for prudence, Fabius influ- 
enced a great part of the senate, especially those advanced 
in years; and a .greater number approving of the wariness 
of the «age than of the spirit of the youth, Scipio is said to 
nave spoken thas : " Consciipt &i&ers, even dointus Fabius 
himself, in thip heginning or his speech, has acknowledged 
that, in the aeclaiation which he has made of his sentiments, 
he might possibly be sospected of detraction ; and although 
J will not presume to bring a charge of such a nature against 
so great a man, yet certainly, whether through a defect in 
his discourse, or in the subject, the suspicion has not been 
removed. For, in order to avoid the imputation of envy, he 
has extolled his own honours, and the fame of his exploits, in 
very magnificent terms ; tending to show that whatever com- 
peUtion I may enter into with others, however I may fear 
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tliat some penoB, now in obficnrir^, may on« day be equal 
tHth me; yet, from him I hare no kind of rivalry lo Bfpr^ 
bend ; for he has attained to sach a height of eminence that 
he will not suffer nie at any time t6 be jilaeed on a lerel with 
him, however anxiously I may wish it; and that I do wish 
it, I will by no means dissemlH^. He has, therefore, repre* 
sented himself as a man of graTitv- and wisdom, who nas 
passed throngh every deierree <^ pnnlfe honours ; and me as 
oelow the age even of his son ; as if ambition extended not 
its views beyond the present life, and did not look forward 
to posterity and future remembrance as the greatest possible* 
reward. I well know that it is tisual with persons of exalted 
merit to compare themselves with the illustrious men. not 
only of the present, but of every age ; and I do not denyi 
Clninttts Fabius, that I wish not only to overtake you in the 
face of glory, but pardon the expression, to outrun you, if I 
ean. That disposition of mind will not, I hope, affect yoa 
towards me, nor me towards my juniors, that we should be 
displeased if any of our countrymen became distingfuished 
Kke ourselves; for that woald bfe an injury not only to those* 
who were the objects of our en-vy, j^ut to the state, and' in somttt 
measure to all mankind. Fabius has descanted on the danger 
which I roust incur if I pass into Africa^ so as to appear anxi- 
ous, not only about the safety of the nation and the amvy, but; 
about mine. Whence has this concern for me so suddenljT 
arisen 1 when my father and uncle were slain ; when their 
two^ armies were cutoff almost to a. ma»; when Spain wa^ 
lost; when four armies; and four generals of the Carthagia<< 
ians, by terror and If amis, kept possession of every thing; 
when the public were at a loss for a general to conduct that 
war, and no one stepped forward except myself ; when no 
one dared to declare himself a candidate; when the Roman 
people had conferred the command on* me, though but twenty 
four years old— how happened it that^no mention was then 
made of my age, of the power of the enemy, of the difficuitied 
of opposing hiro, or of the recent calamity of my relatives 1 
Has any greater misfortune befallenus in- Africa than had 
at that time been experienced in Spain 1 Are there now oa 
that continent more numerous armies or better generals thas 
there were then in Spain % Was I fitter at that tim^ of life 
for conducting a war than I am now 1 Is a contest with a Car- 
thaginian enemy less difficult in Spain than in Africa 1 It 
is an easy matter, after four Carthaginian artnies routed and 
entirely dispersed ; after so many cities taken by forces or 
terrified into a surrender, while all places, e^nsa as far as the 
ocean, have been brought under entire subjection ; while so 
many savage tkations have been wholly reduced ; in a word, 
aflftr all Spain has teen reconquered, aind in such a manoMr 
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as that no trace of war remains ;•— it is easy, I say, to depreci- 
ate the value of my services ; just as easy, in truth, as it will 
be, if I shall return victorious from Africa, to make light of 
those very circumstances which are now so greatly aggrava- 
ted, and paintad in such terrible colours, for the purpose of de- 
taining me here. It is affirmed that no entrance can be found 
into Aurica; that there are no harbours open to us; that Marcus 
Atilius was taken prisoner there, as if Marcus Atilius had 
miscarried on approaching that coast. But Fabius does not 
recollect that this commander (afterwards, indeed, unfortu- 
nate) found the harbors of Africa open, and during the first 
year performed extraordinary services ; and as far as con- 
cerned the Carthaginian generals, remained unconquered 
to the last. The example which you produce, therefore, 
does not in the least deter me. If that loss had even been 
sustained in the present war, and not in the former j if lately, 
and not forty years ago, yet why should I not as well pass 
into Africa aAer Regulus was made prisoner, as into Spain, 
after the Scipios were slain ; nor suffer it to be saidthat 
the birth of Xanthippus, a Lacedaemonian, was, by the de- 
feat of our consul, more fortunate to Carthage, than mine to 
my own country? and why mi^ht not I assume additional con- 
fidence from that very circunistance, that it was possible for 
the bravery of one man, a Spartan, to produce such impor- 
tant consequences 1 But we are also told of the Athenians 
neglectinga war at home, and passing inconsiderately into 
Sicily. Why do vou not tather, since you have leisure to 
account Grecian fables, mention Agathocles, king of Syra- 
cuse, who, when Sicily was for a long time .wasted by a 
Punic war, by passing over into this same Africa, averted 
that war to the place from whence it came 1 

44. " But what need is there either of ancient or foreign 
examples to remind us how useful it is to spread terror 
among the enemy by a sudden attack ; and after removing 
the danger to a distance from ourselves, to make him abide 
the hazard? Can there be anv greater or more striking 
instance than is found in Hannibal ? Between wasting the 
territories of others, and seeing our own destroyed with fire 
and sword, the difierence is immense. The assailant has ever 
more spirit than the defendant ; and people's apprehensions 
are the greater in the latter case. When you have entered 
an enemy's territories, you can then see more distinctly the 
advantages and disadvantages which pertain to the same. 
Hannibal never entertained a hope that so many nations in 
Italy would revolt to him as did, and which was induced by 
our misfortune at Cannae. How much less can any firm 
and steady support in Africa be expected by the Carthagini- 
ans, who are themselves faithless allies, severe and haughty 
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masters 1 As to ourselves, even when deserted by confed- 
erates, we stood firm in oar own nataral strength, the sol- 
diery of Rome. This the Carthaginians do not possess; 
besides, their soldiers are procured for hire,— Africans, with 
Numidians, of all men the most unsteady in their attach-, 
ments. If no obstruction be thrown in my way at home, 
you shall shortly hear, that I have made good my descent, 
and that Africa is in a blaze of war ; that Hannibal, in re- 
turning thither, comes but, to experience a defeat, and that 
Carthage is besieged : in fine, expect confidently more fre- 
quent and more joyful despatches from that continent than 
you received from Spain. These hopes are suggested to me 
by the fortune of the Roman people, the gods who witnessed 
the treaty which the enemy have violated, and the friendship 
of the kings, Syphax and Masinissa, to whom I shall look 
for aid while securing myself against perfidy. The war 
will disclose many things which do not, appear now ; and it 
iR the business of a general not to fail of improving the over- 
tures of fortune, and to convert casual occurrences to the 
accomplishment of his designs. I shall, Cluintus Fabius. 
have tne antagonist whom you assign me, Hannibal : I shall 
compel him to fight in his own country, and Carthage rather 
shall be the prize, than the half-ruined forts of the Bruttians. 
With respect to the security of the state, and that it should 
suffer no mjury while I am on my passage ; while I am land- 
ing my army in Africa; while I am marching forward to 
Carthage ; be careful in any assertion as to what you, Cluin- 
tus Fabius, were able to accomplish, at a time when Hannibal 
was pursuing a rapid career of victory through all parts of 
Italy; be mindful,! say, lest it be considered as ah insult, 
that you do not too freely afiirm of him, that, shaken and 
almost broken in pieces, his overthrow by Publius Licinius 
the consul were easy, — a man^ by-the-way, of the most con- 
summate valour, and who dechned the lot of so distant a prov- 
ince as Africa, only because, being chief pontiff, he must 
not be absent from his religious duties. In fact, even though 
the war were not to be brought to a speedier conclusion by 
the method which If propose, still it would concern the dig- 
nity of the Roman people, and their reputation among foreign 
kings and nations, that we should appear to lave, spirit, not 
only to defend Italy, bat to carry our arms into Africa ; and 
that it should not be spread abroad, and believed, that no 
Roman general dared what Hannibal had dared ; and that, 
in the former Panic war, when the contest was about Sicily, 
Africa had been often attacked4>y our fleets and armies; but 
that now, when the contest is about Italy, Africa should enjoy 
peace. Let Italy, so long harassed, enjoy at length soinc re- 
pose : let Africa, in its turn, feel fire and sword. Let the Roman 
Liv. VOL. ra. — 2 c 
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tamp press on the very gates of Carthage, rather than thtt 
we, a second time, should behold from our walls the ram- 
part of that of the enemy. Let Africa, in short, be the seat 
of the remainder of the war : thither be removed terror and 
flight, devastation of lands, rerolt of allies, and all the other 
calamities with which, for fourteen years, we have been 
afflicted. It is sufficient that 1 bavfe deliyered my sentiments 
on those matters which affect the state, the dispute in which 
we are. involved, and the provinces under consideration: my 
discourse would be tedious and unsuitable to this audience, 
if, as Ctuintus Fabius has depreciated my services in Spam, 
r should, on the other hand, endeavour in like manner to 
disparage his gloty, and extol my own. I shall do neither, 
conscript fathers J but young as I am, I will show that I ex- 
eeHhat sage, if in nothing else, yet certainly in modesty and 
temperance of language. Such has been my life and con- 
duct, that. I can. in silence, rest perfectly satisfied with that 
character which your own judgments have formed of me.** 

45. Sclpio was heard the less favourably oh account of a 
rumour which prevailed, that if he did not carry the point in 
the senate, of having Africa decreed to him as his province, 
he was determined immediately to submit the business to 
public decision. Therefore GLuintus Fulvius, who had been 
consul four times, and censor, demanded ai the consul, that 
he should declare openly in tne senate, whether "he meant 
to abide by the determination of the fethers in regard to tha 
provinces, or whether he intended to bring the matter before 
the people." Scipio having answered, that he would act in 
such a manner as he should deem most advantageoas to the 
state, Fulvius replied, " I did not sa^k the question through 
ignorance of what you would answer, and what you Intend- 
ed to do. It is thus plainly seen, that you are rather sound- , 
ing the senate, than consulting themj and have an order 
ready to be proposed to the people, if we do ijot immediatelv 
decree to you the province that you desire. I therefore call 
on you, tribunes, to support me in refusing to give my opin- 
ion, and for this reason, that, although a liiajority should 
concur with m^ yet the consul would appeal from their 
judgment.** On|pis,an altercation arose, Scipio insisting that 
it was unfair kt the tribunes to interpose, so as to prevent 
any senator from giving his ppinion on being asked it in his 
place. The tribunes determined thus : " If the consul sub- 
mits the regulation of the provinces to the senate, we are 
satisfied that their decision ^all be final, and we will not 
suffer that matter to be carried before the people ; if he does 
not so submit it, we will support such as shall refuse to give 
their opinion on the subject." The consul desired time un- 
\ the next day, that he might confer with his colleague, and 
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Ihe affair was then submitted to the sesale, who decreed the 
provinces in this 'manner: to one consuJ, Sicily, and the 
thirty ships of war, which Cains Servilius had eommanded 
the preceding year, wiih permissioo to pass over into Africa, 
if he should judge it for the advantage of the stale ; to the 
other, Bruttiuin, and the war against Hannibal, with the ar- 
my which Lucius Yeturius, or that which Ctuintus Csecilius 
commanded ; that these latter should cast lots, or settle be- 
tween themselves, which of them should command in Bmt- 
tium, with the two legions which would be leA by the consul ; 
and that he, to whose lot that province fell, should be con- 
tin aed in it for another year. The others also, who were to 
have the charge of the armies, besides the consols and pre- 
tors, had their comnoissiOn prolon§:ed. ' It fell by lot to 
Ctuintus Csecilius, that, in conjunction with the consul, he 
should manage the war against Hannibal in Bruttiom. 
Scipio's games were then exhibited to a vast concourse of 
spectators, who expressed the highest approbation. Marcus 
I'omponius Matho, and Ctuintus Catius, being sent ambas- 
sadors to Delphi, with a present out of the spoils of Hasdru- 
ImlI. carried a golden crown of two hundred pounds weight, 
and representations of the prizes, formed bi one thousand 
pounds weight of silver. Although Scipio had not obtained 
nor earnestly solicited authority to levy soldiers,. he yet was 
permitted to enrol volunteers* and as he had declared that 
the fleet should be no expense to the public, so he might 
receive such contributions as should be offered by the allies 
for building: new ships. The states of Etruria ^st promised 
to give assistance to the consul proportioned to the respec- 
tive abilities of each ; the people of Caere engaged to bring 
«orn and provisions of all kinds for the seamen ; the Popu- 
lonians, iron; the Tarquinians, canvass ibr sails ; the Vola- 
terransj tackling and com ; the Arretians, thirty thousand 
shields, the same number of helmets; of javelins, short pikes, 
and long spears, each an equal number, amounting m the 
whole to fifty thousand; to supply axes, mattocks, bills, 
buckets, and millstones, sufficient for forty ships of war, with 
one hundred and twenty thousand pecks of wneat; they also 
promised to contribute to the expense of the decurions* and 
rowers. The people of Perasram, CInsium, and Rusella 
gave assurance of fir for building ships, and a large quan- 
tity of com. The states of tJmbna, with the people of Kur- 
•ia, Reate, and Amitemum, and the whole country of the^ 
Sabines, engaged to furnish soldiers. Fir, however, he took 
out of the woods belonging to the state. Great numbers of 
the Marsians, Pelignians, and Marmsinians, voluntarily 

* Ot&cet» who hadlhe cooiouuMlof the rowen. 
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care in their names to serve in the fleet. The Camertans, 
tooagh confederated with the Romans on eqaal terms, sent 
a cohort of six hundred men and arms. Slaving laid the 
keels of thirty ships, twenty qninqaeremes, and ten qnadri- 
remes, Scipio pressed forward the work by his personal 
attendance in such a manner, that on the fbrty-fifih day after 
the timber had been brought from the wood, the ships were 
rigged, armed, and launched. 

&. The consul proceeded to Sicily with thirty ships of 
war, having embarked about seven thousand volunteers. 
Publius Licinius came into Bruttinm to the two consular 
armies, of which he chose for himself that which had been 
commanded by the late consul Lucius Yeturius ; he placed 
Metellus at the head of the same legions as l^fore, because 
* he thought it would be the easier for him to transact busi- 
ness with those who were accustomed to his command : the 
pretors also repaired to their different provinces. Money 
for the war being wanting, the questors were ordered to 
sell a district of the ' Campanian territory, extending from 
the Grecian trench to the sea ;> they were also empowered 
to make inquiry what lands had been the property of any 
native, in order that they might be transferred to the Ro- 
man people ; with a reward to any informer of the tenth part 
of the value of lands so discovered. It was also given in 
charge to Cneius Servilius, pretor of the city, that the na- 
tives of Campania should be obliged t6 remain in those 
places which had been decreed for their residence by the 
senate, and that such as removed to any other should be 
punished. During the same summer, Mago, son of Ha- 
milcar, after havmg spent the winter in the smaller of 
the' Baleares, and havmg there embarked a chosen body 
of young men on board his fleet, which consisted of near 
thirty ships of war and a great number of transports, 
carried into Italy twelve thousand foot, and about two 
thousand horse; and, by his unexpected arrival, surprised 
Genoa, there being no forces stationed to protect the coast. 
From thence he sailed to the coast of the Alpine Ligurians, 
to try if he could raise any commotions there.' The Ingauni- 
ans, a tribe of the Ligurians, were at that time engaged in 
war with the Epanterians, who inhabited the mountains : ^ 
the Carthaginian, therefore, having deposited his plunder 
at Savo, a town of the Alps, and left a squadron of ten ships 
of war to protect it, sent the rest to Cartha^, to guard the 
sea-coast, a report being spread that Scipio intended to 
pass over thither. He then formed an alliance with the In- 
gaimians, whose friendship he esteemed, resolving in per- 
son to attack the mountaineers. His army increased daily, 
^^e Gauls, induced by the greatness of his character, pour- 
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ing ifi Utam all sides. WIwb the senate were in oi rncd of 
these proceedings^ by letters from ^ofios LQCiciiii>. liiey 
vere filled wiih mach anxiety, lapprefaending thai the joy 
whieh they liad conceited on ttie destr notion of Hasdrubal 
and his 4irmy, two vears before^ would prove ill-founded, if 
mnotiier war equal to the former, only under a different 
eeoeral, were to arise from the same quarter. They there^ 
tore commaAded Mareus Zivius, proconsul, to march an 
army of volvnteer slaves from Etruria to Arminum, at the 
same time ehai^^e pretor, Oneius Serviiius, if he judged 
itadvavtageons to the slate, to order the city legions to be led 
Into the field, by sack commander as^ should think pro- 
pes. Marcus Yaierius Lnvinus conducted those legions to 
Arretium. About this time eighty transport ships of the 
Carthaganianis were taken on th« coast of Sardinia by Cne* 
IBS Octavios, who held the govemmeait of that province. 
CSaelius relates that these were laden with corn and provi- 
sions for Hannibal ; Valerius, that they were carrying to 
Carthage Uie plunder of Etruria, and the Ligurian moun- 
taineers, who nad been made prisoners, in Bruttium, hard-» 
ly a&y thing memorable haopened daring that year. A pes- 
tilence had attacked both itomans and Carthaginians with 
equal violence, except that the Carthaginians, besidei| the 
disorder, were distressed bj famine., tiannibal spent the 
smnmer near the temple of Juno l^inea, where he built 
and dedicated an altar, with an inscription in the Cartha- 
giiiian and Greek characters, containing a pompous recital 
of Ihs exploits. 
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Cbap. 1. Whev Scipio arrived in Sicily he formed his 
Tolnnteers into cohorts and centuries ; of which forces he 
kept three iiundxed about him, all of them vigorous young 
men, and ignorant of the porpose for which they were re- 
aenred, being neither cnzolied in the centuries nm* supplied 
with arras. Thim, out of the whole number of voutns in 
Sicily, he chose also thiee hundred of distinguished birth 
and fortune as k(»«emen, who were to pass over with him 
into Afriea, appointing a day on which they were to attend, 
e^piipped and AinlBhed with horses and arms. This ser- 
vice appeared to them Tery severe, being so far from home, 
and attended with great feitigmes and great dangers, both by 
•en and land j so mneh so, that not only themselvos, but 
Sc3 
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their parents and relations, were distressed with anxietjr au 
their account. At the time appointed, they brought their 
horses and arms to be inspected; Scipio then told them that 
" he was informed that some of the^Sicilian horsemen 
dreaded the service on which they were going, as laborious 
and severe ; that if any were thus affected he wished them 
to acknowledge it then to him, rather than to complain after- 
ward, and prove inactive and useless soldiers to the state : 
he desired them to express their sentiments freely, assurinf^ 
them they should be listened to without di^leasure." Oa 
which one of them ventured to say, that if he had a free 
option, he certainly would wish to decline the service. 
Scipio replied, " Since then, young man, you have not dis- 
sembled your sentiments, I will provide a substitute for you, 
to whom vou must deliver vour horse, your arms, and 
other implements of war ; tase him henee directly to your 
house ; exercise him, and take care that he be instructed in 
the management of his horse and arms." These terms the 
other embraced with joy, on which Scipio put into his hands 
one of the thfte hundred which he kept unarmed. When 
the others saw the horseman discharged in this manner, 
with the approbation of the general, each began to excuse 
himself and receive a substitute. Thus were Roman 
horsemen substituted in the place of the three hundred 
Sicilians, without any expense to the public. The Sici- 
lians had the trouble of instructing^ and exercising them ; 
the general having ordered, that any who did not per- 
form this should continue in the service. . We are told 
that this proved an exeellent body of horse, and did good 
service to the state in many battles. Afterward, reviewing 
the legions, he chose out of them those soldiers who had 
been the longest time in the army, especially those who had 
served with Marcellas ^ believing that they were not ooly 
formed under the best discipline, but, in consequence of the 
long siege of Syracuse, were best skilled in the method of 
attacking towns; for the object to which his views were 
now directed was no small matter, being nothing less than 
the utter destruction of Carthage. He then cantoned his 
army in the different towns ; ordered in a supply of com 
from the Sicilian states, sparing what he had brought from 
Italy; repaired the old ships, and sent Caius Lselius with 
them to Africa, to plunder the country ; then hauled up the 
new ones on land at Panormus, that they might lie dry du- 
ring the winter, because they had been hastily built 6f green 
timber ; and having completed the preparations for the war, 
he came to Svracuse, where tranquillity was not yet en- 
tirely re-established after the late violent commotion. The 
Greeks, in pursuance of a grant of the senate, demanding a 
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restoration of their effects from some Italians, who kept 
possession of them with the same force with which tfaej 
had seized them, Scipio, reckoning it essentially requisite 
to support the public faith, procured a restitution of the 
same ; partly by a proclamation issued, and partl]^ by sen- 
tences passed against those who persisted in retaining their 
unjust acquisitions. This proceeding was highly accepta- 
ble not only to the persons aggrieved, but to all the states of 
Sicily, and, added to their alacrity in forwarding the prepa- 
rations for war. 

2. A formidable war was raised this summer in Spain by 
the instigation of Indibilis the Illereetian, on no other ground 
than the contempt which, through his great admiration of 
Scipio, he entertained of all other generals. He was of opin- 
ion that ** this commander was the only one whom the Ro- 
mans had remaining, the others of any note having, as he 
conceived, been slain by EUinnibal : for when the Scipios 
were cut off in Spain, they had none whom they could send 
thither; and afterward, when the war pressed too heavily 
on them in Italy, the present one had been recalled to act 
against Hannibal. That, besides the Romans having only 
nominal generals in Spain, their veteran army had been 
withdrawn from thence: that, among the troops which re- 
mained, there was neither spirit nor firmness, as they con- 
sisted of an undisciplined multitude of new recruits: that 
there would never again be such an opportunity of asserting 
the liberty of Spain : that until that day they had been slaves 
either to the Carthaginians or Romans ; and that, not to one 
or the other b]r turns, but sometimes to both together: 
that the Carthaginians had been expelled by the Romans, and 
that the Romans might now be expelled by the Spaniards, if 
these would act with unanimity ; so that, being for ever freed 
from the dominion of foreigners, they might return to their 
own native manners and rites.'' By these, and other like 
discourses, he roused to arms, not only his own coantrymen, 
but the Ausetanians also, a neighbouring state, with other na- 
tions that bordered on his and their country ; so that within 
a few days thirty thousand foot and about four thousand horse 
assembled in the territory of Sedeta, according to his direc- 
tions. On the other side, the Roman generals, Lucius Len- 
tulus and Lucius Manlius AcMinus,,lest the war, being neg- 
lected in the beginning^, should spread with increasing vio- 
lence, united their armies ; and conducting them through the 
country of the Ausetanians in as peaceable a manner as if 
they were among friends, they arrived at the place where the 
enemy lay, and pitched their tents at three miles' distance 
from the Spanish camp. By sending ambassadors they en- 
deavoured to prevail on them tolay aside their arms, but in 
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Tain. AAerward, tbe- Spanish horBemen having made a 
sudden attack on tb€ fora]gfers of ihe ttomans, and the latter 
sending some troops to support them from one oftheir out- 
posts, there ensued a battle between the cavaliy, in which 
neither side grained any considerable advantage. 

3. At sunrise next day the whole force of the enemy ap- 
peared ia arms, and drawn up in order of battle» at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from tne Roman camp. The Ause- 
taaians were in the centre, the Illergetians formed the right 
wing, and people of several inconsiderable Spanish states 
the left : between the wings and the main body they had left 
very wide intervals, through which the horse might charge 
on occasion. The Romans drew up their army in the usiuU 
manner, yet so far following the example of the enemy as to 
leave passages open for the cavalry between the legions. 
Lentulus, however, considering that the horse could be of 
use only to that party which shonld first make an attack on the 
enemy's line, divided by the intervals, commanded Servius 
Cornelius, tribune of the soldiers, to order them to charge 
through the same. The %ht between the infantry being 
^ rather unfavourable to the Romans at the beginning, he was 
obliged to delay for a time, while the thirteenth legion from 
the reserve was brought up to the first line, so as to support 
the twelfth, which had been posted in the left wing against 
the Illergetians, and which began to give ground. The fight 
being restored, Scipio hastened to Lucius Manlius, who was 
exerting himself among the foremost battalions, eneoura- 
ging and supporting his men by a supply of fresh troops 
wherever occasion required, and aconainted him that mat- 
ters were safe on the left wing; and that Cornelius Servius, 
whom he had despatched for the purpose, would quickly as- 
sail the enemy on all sides with his cavalry. Scarcely had 
he uttered these words when the Roman horse, pushing for- 
ward into the midst of their ranks, threw the line of infan- 
try into confusion, and at the same time closed up the passes 
by which the Spanish horse were to have advanced to a 
charge. The Spaniards, therefore, quitting all thoughts of 
fighting on horseback, dismounted, in order to engas:e on 
fooL When the Roman generalsperceived the enem^^s dis- 
order, that they were confused and terrified, and their bat- 
talions wavering, they encouraged, they entreated their men 
to " push them briskly while they were dismayed, and not to 
suffer their line to be formed again." The barbarians could 
not have withstood so furious an onset had not their prince, 
Indibiiis, dismounting with the cavalry, thrown himself in« 
tp the front of the foremost battalions of* infantry. There the 
contest was supported for some lime with great fury. At 
length those who fought round the king feu, overwhelnn^ 
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with darts, and he himself, continuing to make resistance, 
though ready to expire, was pinned to the earth with a jave- 
lin ; on which their troops betook themselves to flight in all 
parts. The number of tne slain was the greater, because the 
horsemen had not time to remount iheir horses, beine vigor- 
ously pressed by the Romans, who did not relax in the least 
until they had driven them from their camp. There fell on 
that day, of the Spaniards, thirteen thousand, and about eight 
hundred were taken. Of the Romans and their allies, little 
more than two hundred were killed, most of them on the left 
wing. The Spaniards who were beaten out of the camp, or 
who had escaped from the battle, at first dispersed about the 
country, and afterward returned to their respective homes. 
They were soon after summoned thence to an assembly by 
Mandonius, where, after complaining heavily of their losses, 
and severely censuring the advisers of the w^ar, they came to 
a resolution that ambassadors should be sent to Scipio with 
proposals to make surrender of themselves. These laid the 
blame on Indibilis and the other chiefs, most of whom had 
fallen in battle, offering to deliver up their arms. They re- 
ceived for answer that " their surrender would be accepted, 
provided they delivered up alive Mandonius and the other 
promoters of the war ; that if this condition was not r;ompli- 
ed with, the Romans would lead their armies into the lands of 
the lUergetians and Ausetanians. and afterward into those of 
the other states." Th is answer tne ambassadors carried back 
to the assembly : and there Mandonius and the other chiefs 
-were seized and delivered np to punishment. Terms of 
peace were then settled with tne states of Spain, who were 
ordered to pay double taxes for that year, and to supply com 
for six months, together with cloaks and vests for the army, 
hostages being received from about thirty states. This tu- 
multuary reb«Uion in Spain having been thus suppressed, 
without any great difficulty, within the space of a few days 
after its commencement, every warlike operation was di- 
rected against Africa. 

4. Cams Lselius, having arrived in the night at Hippo 
Royal, led out his soldiers and marines in regular bodies, 
at tne first light, in order to ravage the country : and, as the 
inhabitants nad taken no precautions more than if it had 
been a time of peacer, great damage was done, and affright- 
ed messengers nlled Carthage with the most violent alarms ;^ 
afiirming that the Roman neet had arrived, and that it was 
commanded by Scipio, of whose passing into^ Sicily they 
had already heard. Nor could they tell, with any degree of 
exactness, while tkeir fears aggravated every circumstance, 
how many ships they had seen, or what number of men 
they had landed. At first, therefore, consternation and ter- 
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ror, afterward melancholy dejection, seized tbe pe<»i«'8 
minds, reflecting on the reverse of fortune which had ta« 
ken place, and lamenting that " they who lately, flushed 
with success, had their forces lying at the gates of Rome, 
and afler cutting oiT so many armies of the enemy, had 
made almost every state in Italy submit to them, either - 
through fear or choice, were now, from the current of suc- 
cess bavins turned against them, to behold the devastation of 
Africa, ana the siege of Carthage ; and when they possessed 
not by any means such a degree of strength as the Romaas 
had enjoyed to support them under those calamities. The 
latter bad received, from the commonalty of Rome, and 
from Latium, continually increasing supplies of young mea 
in the room of so many legions destroyed: but the citizeas 
of Carthage were unwarUke, and equally so in the coaii- 
. try. Auxiliaries, indeed, they had procured for pay from 
among the Africans ; but they were a faithless race, and 
veering about with every blast of fortune. Then, as to the 
kings : Syphax, since his coaferencie with Scipio, was ap- 
parently estranged from them: Masinissa had openly xa- 
nounced their alliance, and was become their most invela- 
rate enemy : so that they had no hope, no support on any 
side. Neitner did Maso raise any commotions on the side 
of Qaal, nor join his forces to mnnihars: and Hannibal 
himself was now declining both in reputation and strength." 
Their minds, which, in consequence of the late news, had 
sunk into these desponding reflections, were again recalled, 
by dread of the impending evils, to consult how they m^^bt 
oppose the present dangers. They resolved to levjr soldiers 
with all haste, both in the city and the country; to hire anxil^ 
iaries from the Africans; to strengthen the forts; tocolleot 
corn ; to pre^e weapons and armour ; to fit out ships, and 
send them to Hippo against the Roman fleet. While they 
were thus employed, news at length arrived that4t. was La»- 
lius, and not scipio, who had come over ; that bis forces 
were no more than what were sufficient to make plundering 
incursions ; and that the main force of the enemy was atiU 
in Sicily. Thus they got time to breathe, and began to de- 
spatch embassies to Syphax and the other princes, to endea- 
vour to strengthen their alliances. They aiso sent to Phitip^ 
with a promise of two hundred talents of silver,* on condjr 
tion that he invaded Sicily or Ital^. Others were seat to Iw 
aly, to their two generals there, with orders to use every ef- 
fort to raise the apprehensions of the enemy, so that Scipio 
might be induced to return home. To Mago they sent not 
only deputies, but twenty-fi ve ships of , war, six thoosaad 
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fbot, eight handred horse, seven elephants, and also a large 
sain of money to hire auxiliaries, whose support might en- 
courage him to advance his army nearer to the city of Rome» 
and effect a junction with Hannibal. Sach were the prepa- 
TatioDs and plans at Carthage. While Laelins was emr 
ployed in carrying off* immense booty from the country, 
which he found destitute of arms and protection, Masinissa, 
roused by the report of the arrival of a Roman fleet, came 
to him attended oy a few horsemen. He complained that 
** Scipio was dilatory in the business ; otherwise before that 
time he would hare brought over his army into Africa, 
while the Carthannians were dismayed, and Syphax en- 
gaged in wars witS his neigfafoours. That the latter was ir- 
resolute and undeCermified ; and that if time were allowed 
Mm to settle his own affhirs as he liked, it would be seen 
that he had no sincere attachment to the Romans." He de- 
sired him to " exhort and stimulate Scipio to activity f as- 
suring him that " he himself, though driven from his king« 
dom, would join him with no contemptible force, both of 
horse and fooe.*^ He said that " Lselius ought not to make 
any stay in Africa : that he believed a fleet had sailed from 
Carthage, which it would not be very safe to encounter in 
fhe absence of Scipio.'' After this discourse Masinissa de- 
parted ; and next asr toBliat set sail for Hippo, having his 
ships laden with spoil; and returning to Sicily, delivered 
MasiDissa*s message to Scipio. 

5. Abom the same time, the ships which had been sent 
from Carthage to Mago arrived on the coast between the - 
country of the Albinffaunian Ligurians and Genoa, near 
which place the Carina^nian happened at that time to lie 
with his fleet. On receiving orders from the deputies to col- 
lect as prreat a number of troops as possible, he immediately 
held a council of the Gauls and Ligurians, f for there was a 
vast multitude of both nations present,) ana told them that 
he had been sent for the purpose of restoring them to liberty, 
and, as they themselves saw, aid was now afforded him from 
home. But with what force, with how great an army the- 
war was to be carried on, was a matter that depended entirely 
OD ihem. That there were two Roman armies, one in Gaul, 
another in £truria ; and he wsts well sCssured that Spurius 
Lucretius would join his forces to those of Marcus Livius ; 
wherefore ^hey on their side must arm many thousandSj to 
enable them to oppose two Roman generals and two armies. 
The Gauls answered, that " they had the strongest inclination 
to act as he advised ; but as they had one Roman army in 
the heart of their country, and another in the next adjoining 
province of Etruria, almost within their sight, if it should be 
pirt>licly known that they gave aid to the Carthaginians, 
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those two armies would immediately commence hostilities 
against them on both sides." They requested him to " demand 
such assistance only as the Gauls could supply in secret. 
The Ligurians," they said, " were at liberty to determine as 
they thought fit, the Roman camps being far distant from 
their lands and cities ; besides, it was reasonable that they 
should arm their youth, and take their part in the war. 
This the Ligurians did not decline ; they only required two 
months time to make their levies. Mago, having sent home 
the Gauls, hired soldiers privately in their country ; pro- 
visions also of all kinds were sent to him secretly by tneir 
several states. Marcus Livius led his army of volunteer 
slaves from Etruria into Gaul, and having joined Lucretius, 
kept himself in readiness to oppose Mago, if he should move 
from Liguria towards the citjr ; intending, if the Cartha- 
giniaa should keep, himself quiet under that corner of the 
Alps, to continue in the same district, near Ariminum, for 
the protection of Italy. 

4}. After the return of Caius Laelius from Africa, although 
Scipio was urged to expedition by the representations of 
Masinissa, and tbe^soldiers^ on seeing the spoil which was 
landed from the ships, were inflamed with a desire of pass- 
ing over immediately ; yet this more important business was 
interrupted by one of smaller consiJeraiion, the recovery of 
Locri; which, at the time of, the general defection of Ilalv, 
had revolted to the Carthaginians. The hope of accomplish- 
ing this was kindled by a very trifling circumstance : the 
operations in Bruttium were rather predatory excursions 
than a regular war; the Numidians having begun the prac- 
tice, and the Bruttians readily joining in it, not more from 
their connexion with the Carthaginians, than from their own 
natural disposition. At length the Romans themselves, bv 
a kind of contagion, became equally fond of plunder ; and, 
when not preventea by their officers, made excursions into 
the enemy's country. By these, some Locrensians, who bad 
come out of the city, had been surroimded, and carried off* to 
Rhegium; and among whom were some artisans, who hap- 
pened to have been often hired by the Carthaginians to work 
m the citadel of Locri. They were known by the chiefs of 
the Locrensians, who, having been banished by the opposite 
faction which had given up the city to Hannibal, had retired 
to Rhegium. The prisoners, after answering many of their 
inquiries concerning affairs at home, gave tnem*hopes that 
if they were ransomed and sent back, they might be able to 
put the citadel into their hands; telling them that they had 
their residence in it, and were entirely trusted by the Cartha- 
^nians. In consequence of this, the said chiefs, who anx- 
iously longed to return to Locri, inflamed at (he same time 
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with a desire of revenge^ immediately ransomed and sent 
home these .men \ having first settled tbe plan for the execu* 
tion of their project, with the signals which were to be given 
and observed between them at a distance. They then went 
themselves to Scipio, to Syracuse, where some of the exiles 
were, and informing him of the promises made by the prison- 
ers, inspired probable hopes of success. On this the consul 
despatched Marcos Sergius and Publius Matienus, military 
tribunes, (the exiles accofnpanying them,) with orders to 
lead three thousand men from Rhegium to Locri, and for 
Ctuintus Pleminius^ propretor, to eive assistance in the busi- 
ness. These set out as commanded, carrying scaling lad- 
ders fitted to the height of the citadel, according to their in- 
formation, and about midnight they gave the signal from the 
place appointed, to those who were to betray that fortress. 
These were prepared, and on the watth ; and letting down 
from their side machines made for the purpose, received the 
Romans ^s they climbed up in several places at once. They 
fell on the Carthaginian sentinels, who, not apprehending 
any danger, were last asleep ; their dying groans were the 
first sound heard. A sudden consternation followed as the 
remainder awoke, with a general confusion from being 
wholly ignorant of the cause of alarm. At length, the 
greater part of them being roused' from sleep^ the truth was 
discovered. And now everv one celled loualy to arms ; that 
the enemy were in the citadel ; that the sentinels were slain. 
The Romans,,being much inferior in number, would certain- 
ly have been overpowered, had not a shout, raised by those 
who were at the outside of the citadel,. prevented the garri- 
son from discerning on what side the danger threatened, 
while the darkness of the night aggravated every fear. The 
Carthaginians, supposing that the citadel had been surprised 
and taken, without attempting a contest, fled to another fort- 
ress not far distant from this. The inhabitants held the city 
which lay between these strongholds as a prize for the con- 
querors, slight engagements happening every day. Glnintus 
Fleminius commanded the Roman, Hamilcar the Cartha- 

finian garrison, both of whom increased their forces daily, 
y calling in aid from the neighbouring places. At length 
Etannibal prepared to come thither, so that the Romans 
could not nave kept their ground had not the principal part 
of the Locrensiaas, exasperated by the pride and avarice of 
Uie Carthaginians, inclined to their side. 

7. As soon as Scipio was informed that the danger in- 
creased at Locri, and that Hannibal was approaching, he 
began to-fear, lest even the garrison might be endangered, 
as it w,as not easy to retreat from it : he therefore left the 
command at Messana to his brother, Lucius Scipio, and 
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Soing on board as soon as the tide tnnied, he let his ship» 
rive with the current. On the other hand, Hannibal sent 
forward directions from the river Aleces, which is not far 
from Locri, that his partf, at dawn of day, should attack the 
Romans and Locrensians with their whole force ; in order 
that, while the attention of all shonld be tamed to the tamalt 
occasioned thereb^r, he might make an unexpected assault 
on the opposite side of the citv. When, at the first ap- 
pearance of daylight, he found that the battle was begun, he 
did not choo^ to attempt the citadel, in which there was not 
room, had he even gained it, for such numbers to act, nor 
had he brought ladders to effect a scalade. Ordering there- 
fore the baggage to be thrown together in a heap, he drew 
up his army at a little distance from the walls, to terrify the 
enemy; and while all things necessary for the assault were 
getting ready, he rode round the city with some Numidlan 
horsemen to find out the properest place at which it might 
be made. As he advanced near tne rampart, the person 
next to him happened to be struck by a dart from a scorpion : 
he was so terril£ed at the danger to which he had been ex- 
posed, (hat he ordered a retreat to be sounded, and fortified 
nis camp far beyond the reach of a weapon. The Roman 
fleet arrived from Messana at Locri, while some hours of 
day remained, so that the troops were all landed and brought 
into the city before sunset. Next day, the Carthaginians, 
from the citadel, began the fight. Hannibal, now furnished 
with sealing ladders, and evenr thing proper for an assault, 
Was coming up to the walls, when on a sudden a gate flyins 
open, the IU>mans rushed out on him, when he apprehended 
nothing less than such an encounter, and, as the attack was 
unexpected, two hundred of his men were slain. The rest 
Hannibal carried back to the camp, as soon as he under- 
stood that the consul was there in person : and sending di- 
rections to those who were in the lesser citadel to take care 
of themselves, he decamped by night. On which, seuing 
fire to the houses there, in order to obstract any operations 
of the enemy, they hastened away, as if flying from a pur- 
suit, and overtook the main body of their army at the close 
of day. 

8. When Scipio saw both cittfdel and camp deserted by 
the enemy, he summoned the Locrensians to an assembly, 
rebuked them severely for their revolt, inflicted punishment 
on the chief promoters of it, and bestowed their effects on the 
leaders of the opposite faction, as a reward for their extra- 
ordinary fidelit3^ towards the Romans. As to the community 
of the Locrensians, he said, " he would neither make any 
grant to them, nor take any thing from them. Let them 
send ambassadors to Rome, where they would obtain such a 
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Mttlement of tbeir affairs as the seMto sboold judge re»- 
aonable. Of this he was conMe^t, Ibat, Ibougb they haA 
deserved harsh treatment from the gmtXy proToked Ro- 
mans, they would yet enjoy a beUer state in smbjeetion to 
tbem, than under their professed friends the Carthaginians.*' 
Then, leaving Ctuintus Pleminius, lieutenant-general, with 
the troops which had taken the citadel, to defend the city, 
he returned to Messana with the forces which he had 
brought from thence. The Liocrensians after their revolt 
from the Romans, had been treated by the Carthaginians 
with such haughtiness and cruelty, that thev eould now ha v» 
endured a lesser degree of severity not only with patience, 
iNit almost with content. Bat in all excesses, so mneb did 
Pleminius surpass Hamilcar, who had commanded their 

Srrison, and the Roman soldiers the Carthaginians, that 
sre seemed to be a greater emulation between them in 
vices than in arms. Not one of those acta, which render 
the power of a superior .odious to the helpless, was left nn« 
practised on the inhabitanis by the eommander or his troops : 
the most shocking insults were offered to their persons, «o 
their children, and to their wives. Nor did their avarice re* 
frain ev&a. from the plundering of things sacred ; insomech 
that not only the temples were violated, but even the treas- 
ure of Proserpine was seized, which through all ages had 
remained untouched, except by Pyrrhus, wlio made restit»- 
tlon of the spoil, together with a large atonement for his 
sacrilege. Therefore, as at that time the king's ships, after 
being wrecked and shattered, had brought nothing -safe to 
land, except the sacred money of the goddess, so now, that 
same money, bv a different Kind of venseanee, inspired 
with madness all those who were polluted by the robbery ot 
the temple, and turned them against each otner with hostile 
fury, general against general, soldier against soldier. 

9. Pleminius was governor in chief; that part of the sok 
diers which he had brought with him from Rhegium wss utb* 
der his own iinmediate command ; the rest under military 
tribunes. These tribunes, Sergius and Matienns, happened 
to meet one of Pleminius's soldiers numing away witn a sil- 
ver cup, which he had tak«t by force out of the house of a 
citizen, the owners porsuinf him ; on the cup being taken 
from him by order of thetnbunes, at first ill languaire was 
need, then ensued clamour ; and ht length a scuffle between 
the soldiers of Pleminius and thpse of the tribanes. The die- 
torbance increasing, as any happened to come up to assist 
their partv, Pleminius's men, being worsted, ran to him in 
orowas, showing (heir blood and wounds, with violent out* 
cries and expressions of resentment, and recounting the re» 
preaches that had been thrown on himself ; which so ia« 
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flamed liioQ, that raAlag out of his house, and calling: the tri- 
bunes before him, he ordered them to be stripped, and the rdds 
to be prepared; As some time was spent in stripping them, 
(for they made resistance and implored aid,) on a sodden 
their own soldiers, rendered bold by their late success, ran 
toother from all part», as if they had been called to arms 
i^inst an enemy. On seeing the persons of the tribunes 
already injured by the rods, they were suddenly seized with 
such ungovernable rage, that without regard either to his 
dignity, or even to humanity, after having cruelly abused 
his lictors, they assaulted the general himself; and havinj^ 
surrounded and^separated him from his party, they dread- 
fully mangled him, cutting off his nose and ears, and leav- 
in^ him almost without life. Accounts of these transactions 
beug carried to Messana, Scipio, a few days after, sailed 
over to Locri in a ship of six oanks of oars ; and having 
brought Pleminius ana the tribunes to trial before him, he 
acquitted Pleminius, and Continued him in the command of 
the place; adjudved the tribunes guilty, and threw them 
into chains, that thev might be sent to Home to the senate: 
he then returned to Messana, and went from thence to Syra- 
cuse. Pleminius giving aloose to his rage, because he 
thought the injury done him had been treatea too lightly by 
Scipio, and that no other person was qualified to rate the 
penalty in such a case but he who had suffered the wrong, 
ordered the tribunes to be di^gged before him. After hav- 
ing made them undergo the utmost degree of torture which 
the human body is capable of enduring, he put them to 
death ; and not satisfied with the punishment thus inflicted. 
he cast them out without burial. The like croel^ he usea 
towards the chiefs of the Locrensians, who, as he heard, 
had complained to Scipio of the treatment they had receiv- 
ed at his hands. But the extreme severities which he had 
formerly practised on those allies through lust and avarice, 
he now multiplied through rage and resentment, bringing 
infamv and detestation noTonly on himself, but on the gen- 
eral also. 

10. The time of the elections was now drawing near, 
when a letter was brought to Rome from Publins Lacinius 
the consul, stating that *' he and his army were afflicted with 
a grievous sickness, and that they could not have stood 
their ground had not the disorder aUacked the enemy with 
the same or even neater violence. As therefore he could 
not come to the election, he would, if the fathers approved 
of it, nominate Gluintus Caecilius Metellus, dictator, for 
the purpose of liplding them. That it was for the interest of 
ihe state that the army of Gluintus Caecilius should be dis- 
^wded, as it could be of no use at present, Hannibal l^iv- 
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ing already retired intowioter-qnarters; and, beddes, so 
powerful was the distemper in that camp, that miUss thej 
were speedily separated, not one of them probably wouUi 
surrive." The senate leA it with the consul to determine 
those matters, in such manner as he should judge best for 
the good of tne nation and his own honour. The city was 
at that time suddenly engaged in a consideration respeetingr 
religion. Frequent snowers of stones having ial len, the Sibyl- 
line books were on that occasion inspected ; in ^hieh were 
found certain verses, importing that '* whensoever a foreiga 
enemy shal] have carried war inio the land of Italy, be may 
be expelled and conqnered, if the Idaean Mother be bron^ 
from Pess^nus to Rome." These vers^, discovered by ib€ 
decemvirs, affected the senate the more, because the ambas- 
sadors, who had carried the offering to Delphi, affirmed 
also that they had performed the sacrifice, and ccmsuMed tbfS 
Pythian Apollo ; and that the oracle had answered that the 
Ilomans would soon obtain a much greater vietory than 
tbat which gave them the spoils of which their ofl^ring was 
composed. They considered as a confirmation of the same 
that Scipip's mind was impelled, as i| were, by some presa* 
ges of an end to the war, when he had so earnestly insisted 
on having Africa for his province. In order, therefore, 
that they might the sooner acquire the enjoyment of this 
triumph, portended to them by the fates, omens^ and oraeles, 
they set about considering how the i^oddess might be trans* 
ported to Rome. 

11. The Romans were not in alliance with any of the states 
of Asia. However, recollecting that iEsculapios had fop* 
merly, on occasion of a pestilence, been brought from Greece 
before any connexion with that country ; that they had al- 
ready commenced a friendship with King Attahis, on account 
of their being united in the war against Philip, and that he 
would probably do any thii^ in his power to oblige the Ro* 
man people, they came to a resolution of sending as ambassa- 
dors to him Marcus Valerius LseviivQs, who had been twice 
consul, and had comnianded in Greece ^ Marcus Ctteilioa 
Metellus, who had been pretor, Bervius Sulpicius Gal- 
ba, who had been edile; and two who bad been qqestors» 
Caius Tremellius Flaccus and Marcus YaJleriusFalto. A 
convoy of five quinqueremes was ordered for them, that they 
might appear wUh suitable grandeur in those countries where 
thev wished to procure a respect for the Roman name. The 
ambassadors in their way to Asia, having landed and gone 
to Delphi to the oracle, inquired what hopes might be enter* 
tained of accomplishing the business on which they had been 
sent : they were answered, it is said, that ** they woeldobta» 
what they were in search of by meaaa of Sisg Attab» i and 
2 D 2 
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that when they should have carried the goddess to Rome, 
they were to take care that the best man in the city was the 
exerciser of the laws of hospitality towards her.*' ^ On coming 
to the King at Pergamus, he received them kindly, cond act- 
ed them to Pessinus in Phrygia, delivered to them the sacred 
stone, which the natives said was the mbther of the gods, and 
desired them to convey it to Rome. Marcus Valerius Fako, 
being sent homeward before the rest, brought an account 
that they were returning with the goddess ; and that the best 
man in Rome must be sought out to pay her the due rites of 
hospitality. Gluintus CaeciUus Metellus was, by the consul 
in tfruttium, nominated dictator, for the purpose of holding 
the elections, and his army was disbanded. Lucius Yeturius 
Philo was made master of the horse. The elections were 
held by the dictator : the consuls elected were Marcus Corne- 
lius Cethegus and Publius Semprouius Tuditanus, the latter 
absent, being employed in the province of Greece. - The pre- 
tors were then elected : Tiberius Claudius J^ero, Marcus 
Marcius Rolla, Lucius Scribonius Libo, and Marcus Pom- 

Sonius Matho. As soon as the elections were finished, the 
ictator resigned his office. The Roman games were repeat- 
ed thrice, the, plebeian seven times. The curule ediles were 
Cneius and Lucius Cornelius Lentulus. Lucius held the 
province of Spain, and being elected while there, continued 
absent during tfie whole time of his office. Tiberius Clau- 
dius Asellus and Marcus Junius Pennus were plebeian ediles. 
In that year Marcus Marcellus dedicated the temple of Vir- 
tue, at the Capuan gate, seventeen years after it had been 
vowed by his father at Clastidium in Glaul, during, his first 
consulate. Marcus JEmilius Regillus, flamen of Mars, died 
that year. 

1% During the two last years the afiairs of Greece had 
been neglected ; a circumstance which enabled Philip to re- 
duce the ^tolians, thus forsaken by the Romans, on whose 
aid alone they relied. They were therefore obli|[ed to sue 
for, and agree to a peace on such terms as the kmg should 
impose ; but had he not used every effort to hasten the con- 
clusion of it, Publius Semprouius, proconsul, who succeeded 
' Sulpicius in the command, would have fallen on him (while 
engaged in settling the treaty) ^th ten thousand foot, one 
thousand horse, and thiitv-five ships of war ; no small force 
in support of an ally. The peace was scarcely concluded, 
when news was brought to Philip that the Romans had come 
to Dyrrachium ; that the Parthmians, and other neighbour- 
ing nations, seeing a prospect Of changing their situation, 
were in motion, and that Dimallum was besi^d. The Ro- 
mans had turned their operations to that side, instead of go- 
*ng forward to the assistance of the .£tolians, whither they 
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had been sent, provoked at the peace thus made with the 
king without their coiicarrence, and contrary to the treaty. 
On the receipt of this news, Philip, fearing lest some greater 
commotions might arise among the neighbouring nations and 
states, proceeded by long marches to Apollonia, to which 
place Sempronins nad retired, after sendmg his lieutenant- 
general, Laetorius, with part of the forces and fifteen ships, to 
^tolia, that he mig[ht tajce a view of the situation of anairs, 
and, if possible, annihilate the compact of that neople with the 
Macedonian. Philip laid waste the lands ot the ApoUoni- 
ans, andf marching his forces up to the city, offered the Ro- 
mans battle ; thev, however, remained quiet, onVsr defending 
the walls, while his force was insufficient for laying siege to 
the place. He was yet desirous of concluding a peace with 
the Romans, as with the iBtolians ; or, if that could not be 
accomplished, of obtaining a truce; and, not choosing to pro- 
voke their resentment farther by a new contest, he withdrew 
into his own kingdom. At the same time the Epirots^ wea- 
ried by the length of the war, having first tried the disposi- 
tion of the Romans, sent ambassadors to Philip concerning 
a ^neral peace ; affirming that they werevery confident it 
might be brought about, if he would come to a conference 
with Publius Sempronius, the Roman general. They easi- 
ly prevailed on him to pass into Epirus, for the king himself 
was not averse from the measure. There is a city in Epi- 
rus called Phoenice j there Philip, navine conferred with 
Eropus, and Dardas, and Philip, pretors of the Epirots, had 
afterward a meeting with Publius Sempronius. Amynan- 
der also, king of the Athamanians, was present at the confer- 
ence, together with other magistrates of the Epirots and Acar- 
nanians. Philip the pretor spoke first, ana entreated both 
the king and the Roman general to put an end to hostilities; 
and to consider, in a favourable lignt, the liberty which the 
Epirots tcfck in mediating between them. Publius Sempro- 
nius dictated the terms of peace : — That the Parthinians, and 
Dimallum, and Bargulum, and Bngenium, should be under 
the dominion of the Romans ; that Atintania should be ceded 
to the Macedonian, if, on sending ambassadors, he should 
obtain, it from the senate. Peace being agreed to on these 
terms, the king included in the treaty Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, the Achssans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acarnanians, 
and Epirots. On the side of the Romans were included the 
Ilians, King Attains, Pleuratus, Nabis, tyrant of the Lace- 
daemonians, the Eleans, Messenians, and Athenians. The 
conditions were committed to writing, and signed by both 
pities, a truce being made for two months to allow time for 
ambassadors to be sent to Rome, in order that the people 
might ratify the whole. Every one of the tribes assented Co 



it, because, haiing tuned their efforts against Atnet, tbfjr 
wished to be eased for the present from eyery other enemy. 
When all was settled. Paolitts Sempronins went borne* to 
Rome to attend to the duties of his consalship, 

13. In the consulate of Marcns Cornelias and Pnbiina 
Sempronius, which was the fifteenth year of the Punic war, 
[A. tr. C. 54a B. C. ^04] the provinces were thas decreed - 
to Cornelius^ Etrnria, with the old 'army ; to Sempronins, 
Bruttium, with power to levy new legions». Of the pretors, 
to Marcus Marcius fell the city jurisdiction ; to Lacius 
Scribonius LibOj the forei^, and to the same person, Gaol ; 
to Marcus Pomponins Matho, SiciXj ; and to Tiberiiis Clao- 
dius Nero, Sarainia. Publius Scipio's command was pro- 
longed for a year, with the same array and the same fleet he 
then had ; as was also that of Publios Licinins, who was or- 
dered to hold Brattium, with two legions, as long as the con- 
sal should judgf it to be for the interest of the state that he 
should continue in that province. Marcus Ltrins, and Spo- 
rius Lucretius, also held on their commissaons, with the two 
legions with which they had protected Gaul against Mago ; 
and likewise Cneius Octarins, who. after delivering up &x- 
dinia and the legion to Tiberids Clandtus, was, with forty 
ships of war, to defend the sea-coast, witban snch Jimits as 
the senate ^nld appomt. To Mareus Pompoaius, pretor 
in Sicily, two legions of the forces that had been at Canne 
were decreed ^ and it was ordered, that, of the proprctors, 
(Titus Clttintius and Cains Hostilius Tubulns,) the former 
should hold Tarentum, the latter Capua, as in the former 
year, each with the old garrison. With respect to Spain, it 
was referred to the people to determine oti the two procon- 
suls who should be sent thij^her ; when all the tribes agreed 
in ordering Lncius Cornelius Lentulus and Lueivs Manli- 
us Acidinus^ in Quality of proconsuls, to hold the command 
of that provmce m the same manner as th^y had held it the 
year before. The consuls gavedireelioiis for a levy of sol- 
diers, out of whom they might at once form the new legions 
for Bruttium, and fill up the numbers of the other armies ; 
for such were the orders of the senate. '' 

14. Africa had not yet been f nbliely declared aproYinee-* 
the senate^ I suppose, keeping the matter oeeret, lest the 
Carthaginians should get inteUisence of it. The city, how- 
ever, was filled with sanguine hopes that a decisive blow 
would soon be struck on that shore, and that thei« would be 
an end to the Praiic war. From this cause arose abimdattoe 
of superstitious notions ; and the minds of the people became 
disposed both to believe and to propagate accounts of prodi- 
gies, of which a very great number were reported : " that 
two suns had been seen, and that in the nighttime light had 
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suddenly appeared : that at Setia a blaze like that of a toich 
bad been observed, extending from east to west: that at 
Tarracina, a gate, and at Anagnia, both a gate and several 
parts of the wall, had been strtick by lightning : that in the 
temple of Juno Sospita, at Lanavium, a great noise bad been 
heard, succeeded by a dreadful crash.'' Fur the expiation 
of these, there was a supplication of one day*s continuance; 
and nine days were set apart for religious offices, on account 
of a shower of stones that had fallen. In addition to these 
matters, they had to consult on the reception to be given to the 
Idaean mother. For, besides the account brought by Marcos 
Valerius, (one of the ambassadors who had come before the 
rest,) that the goddess would soon be in Italy, a late account 
had been received that she was at Tarracina. The senate 
also was engaged in the decision of a question of np trifling 
importance— who was the best man in the city 1 A wel^ 
grounded preference in that point, every one would certainly 
value much more highly than any honours which could be 
conferred by the votes either of the senate or the'peo])le. 
They gave their judgment that Publius Scipio, son of Cneius 
who had fallen in Spain, (a youth who hacl not yet obtained 
a questorship,) was the best of all the good men in Rome. 
If the authors who wrote in the times nearest to this transac- 
tion, and when the memory of it was fresh, had mentioned 
the particular merits which induced them to make this de- 
termination, I should gladly have handed down the informa- 
tion to posterity *, but I will not obtrude any opinion of my 
own, formed, as it must be, on conjecture, wnen relative to a 
matter buried in the obscurity of remote antiquity. Publius 
Cornelius was accordingly ordered to repair to Ostia, to 
meet the goddess, attended by all the matrons; to receive 
her himself from the ship, and then to deliver her to the said 
matrons, to be transported to the city. Scipio, falling down 
the river Tiber, as nad been ordered, received the g'oddess 
fi-om the priest», and conveyed her to the land. Sne was 
there received by the above-mentioned women, and who 
were the principal of the city, among whom the name of 
Claudia Clninta alone has been distinguished ; for her char- 
acter, as is said, having at one time been dubioo*^, the share 
which she had in this solemn act of religion rendered her 
chastity no longer questionable, and she became illustrious 
among posterity. These, relieving each other in succession, 
carried this saving divinity into the temple of Victory, on 
the palatine hill, while all the city poured out to meet her, 
censers being placed before the doors, wherever the proces- 
sion passed, and incense burned in inem ; all praying that 
she would enter the city with ^ood-will, and a favourable 
disposition. This happened on the day preceding the ides of 



A^U; Slid wbkh was afpoaAted a ftatival. The p«9toi» 
crowds carried presents tp the goddess^ and there was a j^Uk- 
giods feast ordained, with games called Megalesiaji. 

1&. When they came to consider of the supplies for the 
lemons that were in the provinces, it was suggested by ceF> 
tain of the senators that there were some things which, how- 
ever they might have been tolerated in times of distress» 
ought not to be any longer endured ; since by the fiivoar of 
the gods, they had been delivered from the apprehension of 
danger. The attention of the fathers being ronsed, they 
proceeded to mention, that the twelve Latine colonies which 
nad refused a supply of soldiers to Quintus Fabias and 
Ctnintus Fulvius, when consuls, enjoyed now, for almost 
the sixth year, an immunity from serving in war^ as if ii 
had been a privilege granted to do them honour, and on ao- 
^nnc of iheir good conduct ; while the worthy and dutiful 
allies, in return for their fidelity and obedience, had been 
exhausted by continual levies through the coarse of many 
years. These words at once callea to the recollection of 
the senate a matter which had been almost f(»rffottenj and 
at xhe same time roused their resentment; so that before « 
they suffered the consuls to proceed on any other business, 
they decreed, that the consuls should summon to Rome the 
magistrates, and ten principal inhabitants from each of the 
following colonies, so privileged : Nepeie^ Sutrium, Ardaca, 
Cales, Alba, Carseoli. Sara, Suessa. Circ»a, Narnia, ana 
Interamna ; and should give them orders, that whatever was 
the |:reatest number of soldiers which they had separately 
furnished to the Roman people, at any time, since the enemy 
came into Italy, they should now provide to the amount of 
twice that number of footmen, and one hundred and twenty 
horsemen : and if any of them were unable to produce so 
many horsemen, that then they should be allowed to bring 
three footmen, instead of each horseman. That both horse- 
men and footmen should be chosen from among the weal* 
thiest orders, and should be sent wherever there was oc< 
casion for a supply out of Italy. That if any <^ them 
should refuse to comply with tins requisition, it was their 
pleasure that the magistrates and deputies of that colony 
should be detained ; and if they demanded an audience ol 
the senate, that it should not be granted them until they had 
obeyed those injunctions ; and farther, that an annual tax of 
one ass on every thousand which they possessed, should be 
imposed on them. That a survey of persons and estates 
should be made in those colonies, accoraing to a regulation 
of the Roman censors, which should be the same that was 
directed for the Roman people ;.and a return of this made 
at Rome by the censors of the said colonies on their oathSi 
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and t)efore they went out of office." The magistrates and 
principal inhabitants of the places in gaestion being sam- 
moned to Rome, in parsnanee of this decree of the senat«| 
and receiving the commands of the consols respecting the 
soldiers and the tax' they all declared violently against 
them, exclaiming, ** that it was impossible for them to raise 
each a number of soldiers ; they could scarcely accomplish 
it if their whole property were to be entreated by the regula- 
tion. They begged and entreated that they might be allow^ 
to appear before the senate, and implore a mitigation of their 
sentence. They had been guilty of no crime that deserved 
to be punished bv their ruin : but, even if they were to be 
rainea, neither tneir own guilt, nor the resentment of the 
Roman people, could make them furnish a greater number 
of soldiers than they actualljr had." The consuls, tmmoved, 
ordered the deputies to remain at Rome, and the magistrates 
to go home to make the levies ; assuring them, that ** they 
should have no audience of the senat^ until they had strictl/ 
fulfilled its orders." Their hopes of obtaining an audience 
being thus cut off, the levies were completed without dilR- 
culty 5 the number of young men in tnose colonies being 
much increased by their having been so long exempt from 
service. 

16. Another affair also, and which had been almost as 
long passed over in silence, was proposed for consideration 
by Marcus Valerius Laevinus; who said, "it was highly 
reasonable that the several sums of money which had been 
contributed by private persons, when Marcus Claudius and 
himself were consuls, should now be repaid. That no one 
ought to be surprised at his thus appearing in an affiiir 
wherein the public faith was pledged ; for besides that in 
some respect it peculiarlv concerned the ccmsul of that year 
in which the money had been advanced, he had also been the 
first adviser of the same, on account of the emptiness of 
the treasury, and the inability of the people to pav taxes." 
The senate were well pleased at being, reminded of this 
matter, and the consuls being ordered to propose the ques- 
tion, decreed, that " money should be discharged in three 
payments : that the present consuls should make the first 
payment immediately ; and that the other two instalments 
should be made by the third and fifth consuls from that 
time," All their cares soon afier gave place to one alone : 
when, on the arrival of ambassadors, they were made 
acquainted with the grievances of the Locrensians, of which 
until that day they had been ignorant ; grievances which 

freatly disturbed the people, who were, however; less provo- 
ed at the villany of auintus Pleminius, than at the partiality 
or negligence shown in the business bv Scipio. As tme 
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consuls were sitting in tbe comitiani, ten ambassadofs of the 
Locrensians, in squalid moarning apparel, holding out 
branches of olive, (the badges of suppliants,^ according to the 
Grecian eustom. prostrated themselves on tne gronndbefore 
the tribnnal with lamentable cries. On inquiring who they 
"Were, they answered, "that they were Locrensians, who 
had experienced such treatment from Cluintus Pleminius, 
the lieutenant-general, and his soldiers, as the Roman people 
would not wisb even the Carthaginians to suffer ; and that 
they requested the, favour of being admitted to an audience 
of the senate, that they might represent to them their deplo- 
able situation." 

17. An audience being granted, the eldest of them spoke 
to this effect : " Conscript fathers, I know that it would tend 
exceedingly to increase the regard which you may think 
proper to afford to our complaints, if you were fully in- 
formed of the manner in whicn Locri was betrayed to Han- 
nibal, and also by what means the Carthaginian < garrison 
was expelled, and the town re-established under your domin- 
ion : for if the people, generally taken, were entirely clear of 
the gailt of the revolt, and if it also appeared that our return to 
obeaience, and to acknowledgment or your auihoritjr, was not 
only voluntary, but effected by our own co-operation'and cou- 
rage, you would see the greater indignation at such grievous 
and unmerited injuries being inflicted on good and faithful al- 
lies, by your lieutenant-general and his soldiers. But I think 
it better to defer the subject of our changes of party to another 
time ; and that for two reasons : first, that it may be discus- 
sed in the presence of Publius Scipio, who regained posses- 
sion of Locri, and was a witness of our behaviour, whether 
good or bad j and secondly, that, let our conduct have been 
"what it may, we ought not to have suffered the evils which 
have been poured on us. "We cannot, conscript fathers, dis- 
own, that while we had a Carthaginian garrison, we suffered 
many cruelties and indignities, as well from Hamilcar the 
commander there, as from the Numidians and Africans. 
But what are these, when compared with what we this day 
endure 1 I request, conscripr fathers, that you will hear, 
without bein^ offended, what I unwillingly mention. All 
mankind are in suspeiise whether they are to see you or the 
Carthaginians sove reigns of the world. Kow, if an estima- 
tion were to be fbrmed of the Roman and Carthaginian 
governments from the treatment which we of Locri have 
borne on the one hand, and from that which on the other we 
at this present time bear, without remission, from your gar- 
rison, there is no one who would not rather choose Africans 
than Romans for hi^ masters. Yet, observe what disposi- 
tions the Locrensians have, notwithstanding, shown towards 
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ymt When we were ill treated bf the Cattha^niansiD m 
math less degree, we had recourse to yoar gknetal for no» 
dress. Now, when we suffer from your garrisoo worse tkms 
hostiie cruelty, we have carried oor complattls to no other 
bntto yon. Conscript fathers, yofrwiU consider oar 4^ 
perate situation, or we are left witnout any refldoree for wfaiek 
we can even pray to the immortal gods. Gtnintiia PksMk 
nins, lientenant-general, was sent with a body of troops to>r^ 
coyer Locri from the Carthaginianft, and was left with thos» 
troops to gai^rison the town. In (hi» your officer, eonacr^ 
fathers, (the extreoiHy of our miseries gives me spirit to- 
apeak freely,) there is nothing of a man rat the tignre and 
appearance ; nor of a Roman citizen, bat the features,, die 
dress, and the ^ound of the Latine langoage. He is a p«Mi* 
lent and savage monster ; such as fables tett na formerly ta3r 
on each side of the strait which divides us from Sicily, can»* 
ing the destruction pf mariners. If however he had been^ees» 
tent with practising his own atrocities alone againat us yonr 
allies, that one sulf, however deep, we shonld patiently 
have filled up. As the cas^e at present stands, he has aMtde 
eyeiy one of your centurions and sokHersa Pleminiva; so 
much does he wish to render ticMitiousness and wlokednei» 
universal. All rob, spoil, beat,' wound, slay; vavisli bodi 
matrons and virgins: while free-bom ehtldren are took 
from the embraces of their parents. Our city is ev«ry daar 
stormed, every day plundered ; all jMirts of it pssoand wiik 
the lamentations of women and cMldren, who are aeiaed 
and dragged away. Whoever knpws our svtfbrings eauMC 
bat be surprised that we still subsist under them, and ttm 
our persecutors are not yet wearied. If is neitlwr is my 

Ebwer to recapitulate, nor ought you to be troubled wirk 
iearihg the particulars of our calamities; T aAiall coaipriaa 
them in general terms. I affirm that there i» not one bo»e, 
that there is not one man in Locri, exenipt fVom ia^nry ; I 
affirm that there is^no instance of cruelty, Hist, or arfmriee, 
wbtch ^s not been put in practice against every one capa- 
ble of being the object of it. It is scarcely possible to eak»- 
mate which was the more lamentable disaster to Ihe city, ita 
being taken in war by the eneriiy, or its being crashed mider 
the violence and arms of a tyrant sent to protect il, yrt btnt 
on its destruction. Every evil, conscript fathers^ whiclt 
cities taken by storm suffer, we have suffered, and still o«v- 
tinue to suffer, without remission. Every kind of ba»t»»«y 
which the most merciliess and unreasonable tynais P'^SS- 
against their oppressed countrymen, haa Plenlniiia p««.«sw»*"^ 
against us, our children, and onf wivtet. ^-^in»- 

18. "There is one thing, conscript feih^rs, c^^fTrSa 
which we are obliged, by i^ re^ to »«^8««» tn*****^ 
uv. VOL. m. — ^ ■ > 



OB oaf flunds, both to make a MrticiilaT oomplaiiit, and to 
espresi oar winh that yoa may th^nk proper so to aUepd to the 
sane as to free your state from any guilt resulting from it ; 
ibr we have seen with what due solemnity you not only 
worship your own hut eyen receive forei^ deities. We 
have a temple of Proserpine of extraordmary sanctity^ of 
which prohably some account may have reached you during 
the war withPyrrhns; for in his return from Sicily, sail- 
ing near Locri with his fleet, among other violent outrages 
against our city, on account of our fidelity to. you, he plun- 
dered the treasures of Proserpine, which to Uiat day had 
ever remained untouched; and then, putting- the money on 
board his ships, he left the land. What was then the result, 
conocriptfiuhers) His fleet was next day shattered by a 
most furious tempest, and all the vessels which carried the 
sacred treasures were thrown on our «oasts. By the great- 
ness of this calamity, that haughty kine, being at length con- 
viaeed that there were gods, ordered all the money to be 
searched for, collected, ana carried back to the treasury of 
Proser {>ine. Never afterward was he successful in any one 
inatanee: bat after being driven out of Italy, and having 
entered Argos inconsiderately by nieht, he feu by an ignoble 
littd ; he met a dishonourable death. Although your lien- 
tettant-general and military tribunes had heard these and 
many other such things, (which were not contrived for the 
purpose of increasing respeqt to the deity, but presented to 
the observation of our ancestors and selves, through the im- 
mediate influence of the goddess,) yet, notwithstanding this, 
I say. they dared to Lay their impious hands on the treasures, 
till tneh untouched, except in the instance of Pyrrhus, ana 
with the sacrilegious spoil to pollute themselves, their (km- 
ilios, and your armies ; whose service, we beseech you, con- ' 
script fathers, for you own sakes, for your honour's sake» 
not to employ in any business, either in Italy or in Africa, 
until yoa have first expiated their guilt, lest they atone for 
the crimes which they have committed, not by their own 
Uood merelr, but by some public disaster ; although, evea 
at present, the anger of the goddess does not fail to show it- 
self against both your officers and men. They have already, 
more than (Momsc, engaged each other in pitched battles. 
Pleminius was leader of one party, the two militarjr tribunes 
of the other ; never did they use their weapons with more 
eagerness against the Carthaginians than on. this occasion : 
and, b!^ their mad proceedings, they would have aflbrded 
Hannibal an opportunitv of recovering the possession of 
Locri, bad not Scipio^ whom we sent for, arrived in time to 

Event it. It may be said, perhaps, that the subalterns who 
I been polluted b^ the sacrilege, were alone agitated with 
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plirensf , and that no influence of the goddess appeared Ul 
punishing the officers; ^herea», in fact, it has 1b«en here 
most conspicuous. The tribunes were seoufged with rods 
by the Heotenant-general ; aOerward the lieutenant-general 
was treacherouslr seized by the tribunes, and, his whc^e 
body being mangled, and his nose and ears cut off, he was 
left apparently lifeless. Recovering from his wounds, he 
threw ttie military tribunes into chains, scourged them, made 
them suffer every kind of torture usually ioflieted only on 
slaves, put them to a cruel death, and then prohibited them the 
rites of burial. Such penalties has the goddess exacted i'rom 
the plunderers of her temple ; nor will she desist from haras- 
sing them with every tina of phreosy until the sacred 
money shall be replaced iu the treasury. Our ancestors, 
being engaged in a grievous war with the CrotonianS, 
intended, becausethis temple lies without the vails, to re- 
move the monev therein deposited into the city; when a 
▼oiee was heard by nighty irom the shrifte, commanding 
them to desist; for that the goddess would ^ defend her owo 
treasures. This admonition arrested their hands } yet, when 
intending to surround the temple with a wall, and which 
they had raised to some height, it suddenly fell down ill 

-mins. Thus it is seen that not only now, but at several other 
times, the goddess has either secured her own habitatioi^^ 
her sacrdl fane — or has exacted heavy atonements from 
those who dared to violate it. Our injuries she cannot 
avenge 1 conscript fathers, it can alone be. done by yoo. To 

' you, and to your honour, we fly, andj as suppliants, implore 
relief For whether you suffer Ijoeri to continue under the 
present lieutenant-general and garrison, or deliver our cooit- 
ttymen up to Hannibal and the Carthaginians, to be pim- 
Ished as their anger may direct, it will be equally latal to 
them. We do not require that you should, at once, give 
Credit to us, and to charges made in the geBeral's ahsence, 
or without allowing him to make his defence : let him come, 
let him hear them in person; let him clear himself of them, 
if he can. In 6ne, if there be any act of iniquity which one 
man can commit against others, that he has not committed 
against us, we consent, if it be possible, again to endure our 
griefs, and that he ^all be acquitted of all guilt towards both 
gods and men.^ 

19. When tha ambassadors had concluded their discourse, 
being asked by Ctuintns Fabius whether they bad laid tboae 
Complaints before Publius Scipio, they answered, that " a« 
embassy had been sent to him, but that he was taken «P ^*J?^ 
the preparations for the war; and that, either before tu^ 
time he hadpassed over into Africa, or would do so m ^*^L 
fawdays. That they had experienced what gr«atinierew.\ai»^ 
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li>«kii>nr gtntni had with the oommander, wheo, «ftar 
hethag the catise between him and the tribanes, he threw 
the tribunes intochainsi and left the lieutenant-general, who 
was eqaally guilty, or rather more so, in possesssion of the 
I power as before." The ambassadors being ordered 



to withdraw, the principal senators inveighed severely 
Bot only against Pleminins, but against Scipio also ; but, 
aboTe all, ^uintus Fabius, who asserted that ^ he was bom 
for the corraption of military discipline; that, through sach 
conduct, he bad lost, in Spain, nearly as many men by 
mutiny as in war : that he both indulged the licentiisisaess 
of the soldiers, and let his own passions loose against theni. 
in a manner custoni^ry only amon^ foreigners and kings.'* 
To this speech he added a resolution equally harsh : that 
".ttiey should pass a vote thatGluintns Pleminios, lieuteBaot- 
general, be brought to Rorob, and stand his trial in chains ; 
and that, if the complaints of the liocrensiat» should appe^ 
to be well founded, he should be put to death in prison, aiMi 
Jbia effects confiscated : that Publius Scjpio, on account of his 
having gone out of his province without an order of the sen- 
ale, should be recalled ; and that application should te ma4e 
to the tribunes of the <:ommotts to take the sense>>f the peo- 
ple on the abrogating of his commission ; that the Locr^- 
«ians should be called in, and receive this answer from the 
senate : that, as to the injuries stated to have been done to 
Ihem, neither the senate nor the people of Rome approved 
of their being done : that they should be complimented wit^ 
the appellations of worthy men, allies, and friends: that 
their children, their wives, and whatever else had been 
taken from them by violence, should be restored : that a 
-aearch should be made for the entire money whi<^ had been 
carried off from the temple of Proseqnne, and that double 
the sum should be replaced jnihe treasury : that a solenm 
expiation should be performed, the eoUege of pontifl^ being 
iist eonsnlted aa this question : inasmuch as the sacred tren- 
snres had been removed and violated, what atonements, to 
what gods, and with what victims, should they be msme 1 
tiwt tnesoldiers^ who were at Locri should be all transported 
into Sicily ; and that four cohorts of allies <^ the Latiue con- 
federacy should be brought to Locri for a aarrison." The col- 
lecting of the votes could not be finished that day, the seal of 
the parties for nad against Scipio rising to a great degree of 
warmth ; for, besides the ertme of Pleminins and the calami- 
ties of the Locrensians^ the general's own manner of living 
was represented as so far from being Roman, that it was not 
even military ; that " be walked in the public place, haviaga 
cloak and slippers; that he eave much of his time to boAs 
of entertainment, and the schools of exercise; ^nd that hjs 
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.vkolecori» of officers, with equal inddleiiceaMeffeiitttfaiqF, 
indulged in all the pleasures of Syracuse; that Carthage 
vas quite forgotten among them ; that the whole army, (<!•- 
.baQched and licentious, like that at Sncro in Spain, or th«t 
now at Locri,) was more formidable to the allies than to the 
eae'my ." 

do. These representations were compoonded of amixtvre 
•of troth and falsehood, yet carrying an appearance of the 
former. The opinion of Cluintus Metellas however pie- 
vailed; who, concurring with Maximas in the Otherpointi, 
;di8sented from him in that concerning Scipio; amrmitig 
.that " it would be the height of inconsistency, if t^ persbo 
whom, when but a youth, the state hadsome time sinee made 
-ehoiee of as the only commander capable of recovering 
&iaia; whom, after he had actual!}^ recovered it, they had 
eleeted consul for the purpose of putting an end to the Punk 
■ war^ and whom they conceived able lo draw away Hanni- 
bal from Italy, and even to subdue Africa :-^hat, this mUn, 
. as if he wereCtuinius Pleminius, should be in a manner con- 
demned without a trial, and suddenly recalled from his prov- 
ince, he repeated, were highly inoonsistenk The abomina- 
ble lacts woich the Locrensians complain of, are not alleged 
•loiiave been committed when .Scipio was present ; nor can ai^ 
thing else be laid lo his charge than the having been tender 
•of the lieutenantrgeneral^ either through good nature or re- 
spect: that it was his cmmion that Marcus Pomponius, the 
pretor, to whose lot Sicily had fallen, should, within the next 
-three days, repair to» his province : that the consuls should 
choose out of the senate ten deputies, whom they should send 
along with the pretor, together with two tribunes of the peo- 
ple and an edile ; and that, with the assistance of this coun- 
cil, the pretor should make an inquiry into the affair. If it 
should IMS found that the oppressions of the Locrensians 
afose from the orders or with the approbation of Publius-. 
Scipio, that they should then commana him to quit the proY-> 
.ince. If Publius Scipio should have already passed over 
into Africa, that in such casse the tribunes of the commons 
and the edile, with two of the deputies whom the psetor 
should judge fittest, should immeaiately proceed thither: 
the tribunes and the edile to bring back Scipio from thence: 
the deputies to command the forces until a new geneni 
should be appointed. Buf if Marcus Pomponius and the 
4eh deputies should discover that those severities had mK 
been committed, either by the order or with the approbation 
of Publius Scipio, that then Scipio should remam with th4 
ariny, and carry oh the war as he bad proposed.** A decree 
of the senate having passed to this effect, application was 
.jnade toihe tiibnnea of the commcms to settle among themp 
2x3 
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lor and deputies. The college of pontilfe were conramd 
•boot the expiations to be performed oa aceomit of the spoH- 
•tiott in the temple of Proserpine at Locri. Marcos Clan- 
dins Marcellns aad Marcns Cincins Alimentns, tribones of 
the commons, accompanied tb^ pretor and the ten deputies; 
with whom an edile of the commons was also sent. The 
inatractions were, that should Scipio (whether in Sicily or 
Ailriea) refuse to obey the orders of the pretor, the tribanes 
were to give directions to the edile to apprehend and bring 
bin home, under the authority of their mTiolable office. It 
was intended that they should proceed first to Loch, and then 



91. Concerning Pleminius, there are two difTerent ae- 
comts : some say, that on hearing what had passed at Rome, 
h$ was going to Naples into exile, when he happened to meet 
Uointus Metellus, one of the^depoties,and was by him forcf- 
My carried backtoRhagium ; others, that Scipio himself 
bad sent a lieutenant-general, with thirty, of the most distin- 
gnished among the cavalry, to throw Pleminius into ebnins^ 
and also the principals in the mutiny. All these, however, 
tather by the orders of Scipio before, or of the pretor now, 
«are given in charge to the' inhabitants of Rb^ium, to be 
kejptin custody. The pretor and depttics proceeding to Lo- 
cn, applied their first care, as they had been directed, to the 
business respecting religion ; and causing search to benuide 
inr all tba sacred money, appropriated both by Pleminias 
and the soldiers, they replaced* it in the treasury, togeth^ 
with the sum which they had brought with them, perforat- 
ing a solemn expiation. This done, the pretor calling the 
soldiers together, ordered them to carry the standards out df 
the city, and to form a camp in the plain ; denouncing, by 
^proclamation, severe penalties against any one who should 
cither stay behind, or carry out with him any thii^ that was 
not his own property ; at the same time authorizing the Lo- 
crensians to seize whatever belonged to themselves, and to 
march for such of their e£fects as were concealed ; above all, 
insisting that the freedom of their persons should be instant» 
ly admitted, with threats of heavy punishment against any 
<mt who should disobey this injunction. He then held an 
~ sembly of the Locrensians, and told them that *'the Roman 
ople, and the senate, rsstored to them th^ liberty and their 
nws. That if any one meant to bring a cbarae against Pia- 
ninius, or an^ other person, he must folk>w them to Rheci* 
«m : or if their statcvhad to prefat a complaint against FuIk ' 
llns Scipio, as being the auth<Mr of those crimes which had 
teen perpetrated at Locri against gods and men, that they 
alMmld then send deputies to Rhegkun ate, and ^at he, witk 
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I cooaeil, '«roiild there hear their cause." The Loere»- 
Ds retarned thanks to the pretor, to the deputies, and to 
the senate and people of Rome ; deciaring " that they would 
prosecute Pleminias: that, as to Bcipio, aitfami^h he had 
^own hut littte fe^Uiif for the iojaries done them, yet he 
was such a man as they woald moch rather have for their 
iriend than their /enemy : that ihey firmly beliered the many 
shocking crnelties which had been practised were neither 
by the orders nor with the approbation of PuUins Scipio, 
who bad only given too «inch credit to Plemiaios, too Httle 
to them : that some men's aattmii disposition was such, that 
Ihey showed rather a dislike to the commission of faults. 
than sufficient resolution toptinish themf.when committed.^ 
This relieved the pretor and eouncil from a heavy burden, 
that of inquiring mto the conduct of 8cipio. They cov- 
demned Pieminius, with* thirty-two others, whom they sent 
in chains to Rome ; and then proceeded to Scipio, that, w^ 
nessinf all matters, thev might carry oevtaia information to 
Rome as to the truth of those reports ^irhich had been prop»- 
gsted coneeming his manner of living, inactivity, and total 
nlazatiott of military discipline. 

22. While they were on their wav to Sjrracose, Scipio 
vfepared, not words, but facts, to clear himself of any charges 
in the remission of duty. He ordered all the troops to 
nssemble in that city, and the ileet to be got in readiness, as 
tf, on that day, there was to be an engagement with the Carw 
thagintans both on land and sea. On the arrival of the com- 
inissioners he gave thenTa kind reception and entertainment, 
and next day showed them both the land and naval forces, 
not only «ifarshalled in exact oider, but the former perform- 
ing their evolutions, and the lleet |o the harbour exhibiting 
a Tepresentation of a naval combat. The pretor and deputies 
were then led round to take a view of the armories, grana- 
i4es, and other warlike preparations : and with such admi- 
ration were they stmek, or each in particular, and of the 
whole together, as to become thoroughly persuaded that the 
Carthaginians would be vanquii^hed by that general and that 
flirmy, or by no other. The^ desired'hlm to set out on his 
▼oyage, with the blessing of the gods; and to fulfil, as soon 
as possible, the hopes of the Roman people,— those hopm 
Which they had conceited on that day, when all the oentu- 
yies concurred in naming him first ctmsul : saying this, they 
left the place, and with as much joy as if they were to carry 
to Rome the news of a victory, not of a grand preparation. 
for war. Pieminius, and those who were in' the same cir- 
cumstances with him, were on their arrival at Rome, i«*™^ 
diately thrown into prison. ' When first produced by t^®J*^- 
bones, the people found hq rooin for mercy, prepossesn** •» 
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they were, by the calamikfes ef tbe'Loereasians. Math 
erer, after baring been repeatedly broaghi forward, andtbe 
odiom abating throngb leagtb of time, tbe public r eael - 
ment was aoftetted ; wbile tbe maimed condition of PlemiBt- 
hb, and tbe respeet tbey bad for Sci^, eren in bis abeenee, 
conciliated for tbem some degrtee of iavonr. Nevertheteaa^ 
Pleminins died in confinement, and before bis trial was fin- 
ished. Clodios Licinins, in the third book of hi> Roman 
history, relates, indeedj-tbat this Pleminins, dming the to- 
tive games, which Africanos, in-his second consulate, exhib- 
ited at Rome, made an attempt, by means. of some p«soQS 
whom he had bribed, to set fire to the city in several places, 
that he might have an opportunity of breaking the prisoD, 
and making bis escape ; and that on the discovery of his 
wicked design, be was committed to tbe dungeon by order of 
tbe senate. Concerning Scipio, there were no. proceedings 
bat in tbe senate, where tbe encomiums made by all the d^ 
niies and the tribunes on that general, his fleet, and army, 
induced them to vote that be should paarover into Africa as 
soon as possible ; with liberty to inake his own choice from 
out the rorces then in Sicily, which to carry with him, and 
which to leave for the defence of tbe province. 

33. During these transactions at Rome, the Carthaginians^ 
on their side, passed <the winter in extreme anxiety. Thi^ 
fixed beacons on every promontory ; kept scouts in inces- 
sant motion, every messenger fillingihem with terror. They 
had acquired, however, an advantage of no small miMneat 
towards the defence of Africa,— an alliance with King Sy- 
phax ; an assistance, on which they supposed the Romans to 
nave relied, and as. being their great inducement to set foot 
on Africa. Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, was not only connect- 
ed with the king in bospitali^, (as has been mentioned above, 
when he and Scipio bappenea to come to bim at tbe same 
time from Spain;) bat mention bad been also made of an al^ 
finity to be contracted between them, by the king manying 
Hasdmbars dan^ter. Hasdrubal bad gone with a design 
of completing this business, and fixing a time for the nup- 
tials, the damsel being now marria^peable ; and finding him 
Inflamed with love, (for the Numidians are, beyond all other 
barbarians, inclined to amorous pleasures,} be sent for her 
itom Carthage, and hastened the wedding. Amone othtf 
instances of mutual regard and affection, and in order that 
their nri rate connexion might be cemented by a public onc^ 
an alliance between the king and the people of Carthage was 
xaUfied by oath, and their faith reciprocally pledged.that 
they would have the same friends and enemies. But Has^ 
drubal remembered that the king had previously entered 
into a league with Scipio, and knowing how unsteady and 
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dktOkgeMt wen the aimds of tk« UtrtenaM, he dreaded 
lest^ if Scipio once ^came imo Africa, that match might 
prove a alender tie; he therefore eeiised the opp<Htaiiity 
-white the warmth of the Numidlan's new passion was at the 
highest, and o^ing to his aid the hIanditfbaiMits of his 
dnnghter, prevailed on him lo wnd ambassadors into Sicily 
%0 Scinio, and by them to warn him, ^ not to be induced, by a 
veliance on his former promises, to pass over into Africa, 
Ibr that he was now nnited to the peM>le of Carthage, both 
by his marriage with a citizen of that state, daughter of 
SlasdrabQl, whom he had seen entertained* in his iKmse, and 
aleo by a public treaty. He recommended it strcmgly to the 
JLomans to carry on the war against the Carthaginians, at a 
distance from Africa, as they had hitherto done, lest he 
might be «nder a necessity of interfering in their dif^pnies, 
«ad of joining one or the other, wbile he wished to decline ta- 
king part with either. If Scipio should enter Africa, and 
advance his armv towards Carthage, he must then of neces- 
si^ fight, as well in defence of the coimtry wherein he him- 
neii was bom, as in support of the native city of his spouse, 
ber parent, and beusehmd gods." 

3«. The ambassadors charged with these despatches from 
tlie king to 8c^»io, had an interview with him at Syracuse, 
ficipio, though disappointed in a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence to the snccoKS of his afi&irs in Africa, and in the 
high expectations which he had entertained from that quar- 
ter, sentnack the ambassadors qieedily, before their business 
iliould become publicly known, and gave them a letter for 
the kin|f, in which he conjured him, in the most forcible 
terms, not ** to violate the laws of hospitality ; nor the alli- 
ance which he had concluded with the Roinan people ; nor 
justice, nor faith (their right hands pledged ;) nor act in any 
thing offensive to the godb, the witnesses and guarantees of 
eompacts." The coming of the Numidians was senerally 
known, for they had walked aboat the citv, and had been 
frequently at the pretorium ; so that it was ieared, should the 
sobject or their embassy transpire, that the troops might be- 
come atanned at the prospect of beioj^; to light against Sy- 
phax and the Carthaginians. Scipio judged it prudent 
therefore to divert their thoaghts tnm the troth, by prepos- 
aassing them with false informaticms. Celling them to an 
aasembly, he raid, " that there was no room for longer, de- 
lay ; that (he kings, their allies, pressed him to na^s over to 
Africa immediately^ That Masinissa had before come in 
person to Leellus, complaining of time being wasted in inae- 
tivity ; and that Syphax now sent despatches to the like e^ 
feet j requiring, that either the troops should at length be 
carried over to Africa, or if the plan was changed, that b« 
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AoQ\d be owde Aoqaauited with it, in oider tbai he ra%ftt 
adopt auch measures as would be convenient to himself and 
benefieial to his kingdooi. Since, therefore, erery prepara- 
tion liad b^n made, and as the business admitted no longer 
heskation, it was his inteniion, after bringing over the &et 
to JUlybaBum, and assembling at that place all the forces of 
horse and foot, to pass into Africa, with the (avoar of the 
gods, the first day on which the ships could saiL'' He sent 
a letter to Marcos Pcmponius, to come to that port, in ocder 
that they might consult together as to what particular le- 
gions, and whatliumber of men, he should carry to Africa ; 
with orders also to aU^the sea-coast that the ships of burden 
should be all seized, and brought thither. When the trootis 
and vessels had assembled at Lilybaeum, neither could the 
ciMr contain the men, nor the harbour the ships; and such«n 
ardent desire to pass into Africa possessed them all, that 
thejr appeared, not as if going to be employed in war, 
bat in receiving the rewards of victory already secured: es- 
pecially those of .the army of CannsB ; for they expected, by 
exerting themselves on the m*esent occasicm, and under the 
then general, to put an end to their ignominioas service. 
Scipio showed not the least inclination to reject sc^dieis of 
that description, knowing that .the misfortune «t Cannse had 
not arisen irom their want <^ spirit, and that, besides, there 
were none in the Roman army who had served so i<mg,- or 
who had acquired so much experience, both iti a variety of 
battles, and in attacking towns. The legions of Cannas were 
the fiAh and sixth. After giving notice that he would carry 
these to Africa, he reviewed them, man by ntan, and leaving 
behind such as he thought uiifit for the service, he substituted 
in their places those whom he had brought from Italy, amd 
filled up thc^ legions in such a manner, that each contained 
six thousand, two hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; the 
horse and foot of the allies,; of the Latine confederacy, he 
chose also out of the army of Cann». 

25, Authors differ widely with regard to the number of 
men carried over to Africa. In one I find ten thousand foot, 
and two thousand two hundred horse; in another sixteoi 
thousand foot, and one thousand six hutidred horse ; while 
others augment them more than half, and assert that thirty- 
five thousand horse and foot were put on board the ships. 
Some have not stated the numbers ; and among these, as the 
matter is uncertain, I choose to place myself CosliuSr in- 
deed, avoids specifying the same ; but he magnifies to an 
immense extent the idea that he gives of their multitude: 
he tells us that birds fell to the ground, stunned by the shouts 
of the soldiers ;■ and that it might have been well imagined 
that th«re was not a man leA behind either in Italy or in Sif 
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^jtf, Scipio took on himself the charge of embertciiig th« 
men in a regnlar manner. The seamen were kept in order 
on board the ships by Cains Lelius, who had the command 
of the fleet. The care of shipping the stores was allotted to 
Itfarctis Pomponius, the pretor. A quantity of food suffi- 
cient for forty-five days was put on board ; as much of it 
ready-dressea as would serve for, fifteen days. When all 
were embarked, the general sent round boats to bring the 
pHots and masters, with two soldiers out of each ship, to the 
forum, to receive orders. Being there assembled, lie first 
inquired whether they had put water on board for men and 
cattle, and for as many days as they had com : they answer- 
ed, that there was water on boara for forty-fire days. He 
then charsed the soldiers that, attentive to their duty, they 
should hehave themselves quietly, so that the seamen might 
perform their business without interruption ; informed them 
tbat he and Lucius Scipio, with twenty ships of war, would 

{protect the transports on the right division ; and Gaius Lae- 
ras, commander of the fleet, and M^reos Pofteius Gato, the 
questor, with the same number, thosev on the left ;~that the 
snips of war would Carry each a single light, the transports 
two ; that the signal by night, on board the ship of the com-- 
mander-in-chiet, would consist of three lights. The pilots 
had orders to steer to Emporium, where the land is remark- • 
ably fertile ; consequently the country abounds with plenty 
of all things. The inhabitants are unwarlike, as is gene- 
rally the case where the soil is rich ; and Scipio sfnpposed 
that they might he overpowered before succour could arrive 
ih)m Garthage. Having issued these orders, he command* 
ed them to return to their ships, and on the signal being 
given next day, with the favour of the gods, to set sail. 

96. lilany Roman fleets had sailed from Sicily, and from 
that same harbour; but never did any equipment afford so 
grand a spectacle, either in the present war, (which was not 
surprising, as most of these fleets had only gone in quest of 
plunder,) or even in any former one. And yet his force 
could not be fully estimated from a view of the present arma- 
ment, for not only two coilsuIs with their armies had passed 
from thence before, but there had been almost as many war- 
vessels in their fleets as there were transports atteudinr 
Scipio. These, it is true, were not less than four hundredj 
but of ships of battle he had only fifty. Bat the Romans had 
more alarming apprehensions from one war than from the 
other; fVom the second, than from the former: as well by 
reason of its being waged in itaW, as of the dreaaful destruc- 
tion of so many armies, t(^a»]ier with their cammander».— - 
Scipio, however, had attr^Mrtl an exiraordinary degree oC 
attention. He had acqair^'^^igh degree of renown, pa«^^y 



bj his bnvery, parUy by the ba|ipf fiicccss which had a^ 
tebded it, and which gave room to expect frooi him the mott 
glorious achierements. Besides» 4he ve^ ohject proposed, 
of passing into the enemy's coantnr, which had noi been at- 
tempted by any general during that war, strongly roused 
men's feelings ; lor he bad on all occasions publicly de^riared 
that his intention was to draw Hannibal away from Italy, to 
transfer the war to Africai and to finish it there. Not only 
the whole o( the inhabitants of Lilybasom crowded together 
to the harboar to get a view of them, but also deputies from 
all parts of Sicily ; who came for the purpose uf showing 
that mark of respect, not only to Scipio, but to Marcus Pom- 
poaius, prelor of the province. The legions likewise, w hick 
were to be left on the island, quitted their quarters in com- 
pUment to their fellow-soldiers. In a word, the fleet exhib- 
ited a grand prospect to those on land, and the land to those 
on ship-board, it being covered all round with the admiring 
multitade. . . 

■ S7. As scxm as day appeared, a herald having commanded 
silence, Scipio, in the admiral's ship, spoke thvs : " Ye gods 
and goddesses, who preside over the seas and lands, I pray 
and beseech yon that whatever af&irs have been carried on, 
or shall hereafter be carried on, during my command, may 
aU conduce to the happiness of myself, the state, and peonfe 
of Rome ; of the allies, and the Latine confederates, who 
foUow my party, cominaAd, and auspices, and those of the 
Roman people on sea, on land, and on rivers. Lend yoar 
favooraole aid to all those noeasures^ and farther them by 
hai^ advancements ; bring us all home, tmhort and victo- 
rious, decorated with spoils, laden with boot3r, and exulting 
in triumph. Grant us the opportunity of taking vengeance 
on our foes; and whatever attempts the Carthaginian peo- 
ide have made to injure our state, grant to me, and to the 
Boman people, power to retaliate the same evils on the 
state of Carthage." After these prayers, he threw into the 
sea, according to custom, the raw entrails of a victim which 
had been slain, and gave by a trtfaapet the signal for sailing. 
The wind being &vottrable ^and blowing ftresh^, when they 
set sail, they were soon carried out of sight of land ; but 
about nooa a fo^ arose, which made it difficult to keep the 
ships from running foul of each other. As they advanced 
into the open sea, the wind abated; during the following 
night the haziness continued, but at the rising of the sun it 
was dispersed, and the wind freshened: The pilot soon af- 
ter told Bcipio that " Africa was not above five miles distant ; 
that he saw the promontory of Mercury ; and that if he gave 
orders to steer tnither, the whole fleet would be iibmedialely 
in harbour." As soon as Scipio came witbin sight of Ismc^ 
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he prayed to the gods that his seeing Africa might he happy 
for the state, and for himself: he then gare orders to make 
sail for another landing-place. Thev proceeded with the 
same wind ; but a fog arising, as on the day before, hid the 
land from their sight ; and increasing as the night came on, 
involved every (Sbject in obscarity^ They therefore cast 
anchor, lest the ships should run foul of each other, or be 
driven on shore. At daybreak, however, the wind sprung 
up, dispersed the fog, and discovered the coast of Africa. — 
Scipio, inquiring the name of the nearest promontory, ana 
being told that it was called Cape Fair, said, " the omen is 
pleasing \ steer your ships thither." The fleet ran down ac- 
cord higly, and all the forces were disembarked. I am in- 
clined to' follow the accounts of very many Greek and Latin 
authors ; which are, that the v^age was prosperous, and 
without danger or confusion, doelius alone (except that he 
does not represent the ships asheing lost) gives, a narration 
of every other dreadful occurrence, which could be occap 
sioned by wind or waves ; that, at last, the fleet was driven 
from Africa to the island JBgimunis; that from thenoe» 
with difficultv, they recovered their coarse ; and that the 
meh had, without orders from the general, escaped to land 
in boats from the almost foundering vessels, just, in short, 
as from a shipwreck, without arms and in the utmost dis- 
order. 

28. The troops being landed, formed their camp on the 
nearest rising grounds. The sight of the fleet, with the 
buscle of landing, spread consternation and terror, not odIt 
through the parts adjoining the sea, bat even among the 
Mties : for not only crowds of women and children, mixing 
With the bands of men, filled up aU the roads^ but the coun* 
try people also drove their cattle before them, so that it 
seemed as if they were all at once forsaking Africa. Those 
caused much greater terror in the cities than they had felt 
themselves, particularly at Carthage, where the tumult was 
almost as great as though the enemy were at its gates ; for, 
since the consulate of Marcus Attilius Regulus and Lucius 
Manlius, a space of nearly fifty years, th^ had seen no 
Roman army, except those predatory squadrons, Arom which 
some troops had made descents on the adjoining coast, seiz- 
ing whatever chance threw in their way, bat who had al- 
ways made a hasty retreat to their ships, and before the 
peasantry had taken the alarm : for this reason, the consterna- 
tion and panic was now the greater ; and, in (bet, they had 
neither a powerful army at home, nor a fsieneral whom they 
could oppose to the invaders. EUisdrufoal, son of Gisgo, was 
by far the first person in the city, not only in character and 
wealth, but also by reason of his affini^ with the king.— 
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They considered however that he had been vanquished, 
and pm to flight in several battles in Spain, by this same 
Scipio; and that, as a commander, he was no more to be 
eqaalled with the Roman general, than their tomultaary 
forces were with the Roman army. The people were there- 
fore called to arms, as though Scipio were ready to attack 
the city ; the jfates were ha^stily shut, armed men placed on 
the wall», and watches and outpcKsts fixed, tbseiher with a 
regular guard, during the following night. Next day hve 
hundred horsemen, who were despatched to gain intelli- 
gence, and to disturb the enemy on their landing, fell in with 
the advanced guards of the Romans : for Scipio, having sent 
his fleet to Utica, and proceeded* to some distance from the 
coast, had seized on ibe next high grounds, placing outposts 
of ca\ralry in proper places, and sending others into the coun- 
try to plunder. 

SS9. These, having met with the Carthaginian horsemen, 
slew a small number of them in fight, and the greater part of 
the remainder as they pursued them flying; among whom 
was Hanno their commander, a young man of distinction. 
Scipio not only laid waste the country round, but captured 
also a very wealthy city which lay near him ; in which, be- 
sides other things which were immediately put on board the 
transports and sent to Sicily, there were taken, of freemen 
and slaves, not less than eight thousand. But what gave the 
Romans the greatest joy on the commencement of their 
operations was, the arrival of Masinissa, who came, accord- 
ing to some, with no more than two hundred horsemen ; but 
most authors say with two thousand. Now,- as he was by 
far the greatest of all the kings of that age, and jjerformed 
the most important services to the Roman state, it appears 
worth while to digress a little, in order to relate the great 
vicissitudes of fortune which he experienced in the loss and 
recovery of his father's kingdoni. While he was fighting 
on the side of the Carthaginians, in Spain, his father, whose 
name was Gala, died : the kingdom, according to the cus- 
tom of the Numidians, came to the king's brother JEsalces, 
who was far advanced in vears, ^ In a short time'after» ^sal- 
ces also dying, Capusa, the elder of his two sons, the other 
of whom was very young, got possession of his father^ do- 
minions: but his title being supported, more by the regard 
paid to the right of descent, than from any respect to his 
character, or any strength which he possessed, tnere stocKi 
forth a person called Mezetulus, related by blood in some 
degree to the royal family. His progenitors, however, had 
always opposed their interests, and their issue had, with va- 
rious success, disputed the throne with the branch then in 
possession. -This man, having roused his countrymen to 
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arms, among whom his inflnence was ^rreat, bjr reason of 
their dislike to the reigning dyn&sty, levied open war; so 
that the king was obliged to take the lield, and fight for the 
crown. In that battle Capnsa fell, together with a great 
number of the principal men of the kingdom; while the 
whole nation of the Massylians submitted to the dominion 
and government of Mezetahis. He did not however as- 
sume (he regal title; but ^atisfied with the modest one of 
Protector, gave the name of king to the boy Lacumaces, 
the surviving son of him whom he had slain/ In hopes of 
procuring an alliance with the Carthaginians, he took to 
wife a Carthaginian woman of distinetion,,daughter of Han- 
nibal's sister, formerly mat^ried to king ^salces ; and send- 
ing ambassadors to S3rphax, renewed with him an old con- 
nexion of hospitality, endeavouring, by all these measures, 
to secure a support against Masinissa. 

30. On the other hand, Masinissa, hearing that his uncle 
was dead, and afterward that his cousin-german was slain, 
came over from Spain into Mauritania. The king of the 
Moors at that time was Bocchar: applying to him as a sup- 
nliant, he obtained, by the humblest entreaties, four thousand 
Moors to escort him on hisjoumey, not being able to prevail 
for any aid in the war. when he arrived with these on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, as he had before despatched mes- 
sengers to his own and his father's friends, alx)ut five hun- 
dred Numidians assembled about him. He then sent back the 
Moors according to his engagement ; and although the num- 
bers that joined nim were short of his expectations, and not 
such as might encourage him to undertase an afiTair of mo- 
ment; yet, believing that by entering on action, and making 
some effort, he should gather Strength for a more important 
enterprisle, he threw himself in the way of the young king 
Lacumaces, as he was going to Syphax at Thapsus. The at- 
tendants of Lacumaces flying back in consternation, Masi- 
nissa took the city at the first assault, received the submis- 
sion of some of the king's |>arty who surrendered, and slew 
others who attempted to resist : but the greatest part of them, 
with the boy himself, esca|>ed during the tumult to Thapsus, 
whither they had at first intended to go. The success of 
Masinissa in this small exploit, and on the first commence- 
ment of his operations, drew the regards of the Numidians 
towards him, while the old soldiers of Gala flocked from all 
parts of the country and the towns, inviting the young prince 
to priKieed to the recovery of his father's kingdom. Mcxe- 
tulus was superior in number of men; for, besides the >^riM^ 
with which he had conquered Capusa, he was strcuigthetv^A 
by some troops who had submitted after the king was s"^**-^ 
. the boy Laeiimaces having likewise brought sacco^Ta ««*« 



Syphaz. Mesetulns had fiAeen thousaad foot, ten tlM>iip 
saad horse, with whom Masinissa engaged in battle, tbousli 
mach inferior in namber. The valoar, ho were r, of the 
veteran «oldiers prevailed, aided by the skill of their leader, 
who had gained experience in tne war between the Ro- 
mans and Qarthaginiana. The young king, with his guar- 
dian and a small body of Massylians, escaped into the ter- 
ritories of the Carthaginian?. Masinissa thus recovered 
his father's throne; yet, foreseeing that he should have a 
much more severe struggle to'maintain against Syphax, he 
thought it best to come to a reconciliation with his coasln- 
german. Proper persons were accordinglrsent to give La- 
cumaces hopes ^hat if he put himself under the protection 
of Masinissa, he should en|oy the same honourable provision 
which ^salces had formerly known under Gala ; and to 
assure Mezetulus not only of impunity, but of an entire 
restitution of all his property. As they both preferred a 
moderate share of fortune at home to exile, he brought them 
over to his side, notwithstanding the Carthaginian» used 
every means to prevent it. 

During these transactions^ Hasdrnbal happened to be with 
Syphax ; and when the Numldian seemea to think that it 
was of little consequence to him whether the gov^emment 
of the Massylians were in the hands of Laeumaces or of 
Masinissa, he told him that *' he would be greatljr mistaken 
in supposing that Masinissa would be content with the ac- 
ouisitions which had satisfied his father Gala, or his uncle 
iEsalces. That he was possessed of much greater spirit 
and understanding than had ever appeared in any or his 
race : that he bad often in Spain exhioited, both to his allies 
and enemies, instances of such courage as is very i^rely 
seen : that both Sjphax and the Carthaginians, unless they 
smothered that rising flame, would socm be enveloped in a 
general conflagration^ when it would not be in their power 
to help themselves: that as yet his strength was infirm, and 
might be easify broken, while h^ was endeavouring to heal 
the divisions of his kingdom." By such kind of arguments 
Syphax was induced to lead an army to the frontiers of the 
Massylians, into a district about which there had often been 
not only verbal disputes, but battles fought with Gala : and 
there to pitch his camp, as if it were his acknowledged pro- 
perty ; alleging that, " if any opposition were made, which 
was what was most to be wishea, be would have an .oppor- 
tunity of fighting; but if the district were abanaoned 
through fear, he should then proceed into the heart of the 
kingdom : that the Massylians would either submit to his 
authority without a contest, or, at all events, would be una- 
ble to contend with him." Stimulated by such discoaiseS| 
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Sjrphax made war on Masinissd) and in the first enconn- 
ter routed and dispersed the Massy lians. MasiDissa fled 
from the field, attended only by a few horsemen, to a moun- 
tain which the natives caJl Balbus. A number of families, 
with their tents and cattle, which is all their wealth, fol- 
lowed their king ; the rest of the Massyiians submitted to 
Sypbax. The mountain of which the fugitive took passes- 
sion abounds with grass and water; and as it was thus well 
adapted to the grazing of cattle, it supplied abundance of 
food to feed men livine on flesh and milk. Excursions 
from hence were made Ibroueh all the neighbouring parts ; 
at first secretly and by night; afterward opeolv. The 
lands of the Carthaginians suffered most, because there was 
greater plenty of spoil there than among the Numidians, 
and it .was carriea off with less danger. At length they 
became so bold as to carrv down their booty to the sea, and 
sell it U> merchants, who brought their ships thither for the 
purpose ; and on these occasions greater numbers of Car- 
thaginians were slain and made prissoners than often hap- 
pens in a regular engagement On this subject the Cartha- 
ginians made heavy complaints to Syphax, earnestly press- 
ing him to crush this remnant of the foe. To this he was 
himself well inclined, but thought it rather beneath the dig- 
nity of a king to pursue a vagrant robber, as he styted him, 
through the; mountains. 

^. Bocchar, a spirited and enterprising general, was cho- 
sen by the Numidian for that employment. Four thousand 
foot and two thousand horse were given him; with a prom- 
ise of immense reward if he should brin^ bajck the head 
of Masinissa; or rather if he should take him alive, for that 
the latter would be to him a matter of inexpressible joy. 
Falling unexpectedly on ]!iiasinissa*s men, when they were 
scattered about and off their guard, and were in consider- 
able numbers, he shut them out, together Vith their cattle, 
from the protection of those who were in arms, driving 
Masinissa nimself, with his few followers, to the summit of 
the mountain. On this, considering the war as nearly fin- 
ished, he sent to the king both the booty of cattle and the 
prisoners, and also a part of his forces, which were more 
numerous than the remainder of the business required. 
Then, with no more than five hundred foot and two hun- 
dred horse, pursuing Masinissa, who had gone down from 
the top of the mountain, he shut him np in a narrow valley, 
secunng the entrance at each end. Great slaughter was 
there made of the Massyiians; Masinissa, with not more 
than fifty horsemen, effected a retreat through the intricate 
passes of the mountain, with which the pursuers were ^''^J^ 
qoainted. Bocchar, howover, closely followed his steps, ana 
3p2 
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overtaking him in an open plain,, near ihe city Cln]^, sor» 
loonded him in snch a manner that he slew every one of his 
followers except foar horsemen : Masinissa with these, and 
after receiving a wound, slipped oat of his hands, as it were, 
during the tamnlt. Their mghr was in fnll view, a body of 
horse being spread over the whole plain, some of whom pai^ 
sued these five remaining enemies, while others, in order 
to meet them, pushed across their route. A large river 
lay in the way of the fugitives, into which they plunged their 
horses without hesitation, being pressed by greater danigier 
from behind. Harried away by the current, they were car^ 
ried down obliqaely ; and tWo or them being swallowed by its 
violent rapidity in sight of the enemy, they believed that Masi- 
nissa himself bad perished : bnt, with the two other horse* 
men, he landed among some bashes on the farther bank. 
This put an end to Bocchar's pursait, for he durst not ven* 
tare into the riv^er; and besides, he was persuaded that the 
object of it no longer existed ; ne therefore returned to the 
king with the ill-grounded report of Masinissa's death. 
Messengers werie despatched with the joyful news to Cltr« 
thage ; though in its spread over Africa men's minds were 
variously affected by it. Masinissa» ^hile healing his 
wounds by the application of berbs^ and in a secret cave, 
lived for several days on what the two horsemen procured by 
pillage. As soon as it was cicatrized, and he thought him* 
self 'able to bear the motion, he set out again with wonder- 
ful resolution to make another effort for the recovery of his 
kingdom. He collected in his way not more than forty 
horsemen ; but, as soon as be arrived among the Massyiians, 
and made himself known to them, they were so power- 
fully actuated both by their former affection and the unhoped 
for joy at seeing him in safety, whom they believedT to 
have periled, that in a few dajrs six thousand armed foot 
and four thousand horse renaired to his standard; and 
he not only got possession of nis father's kingdom, «but laiu 
waste the countries in alliance with the Carthaginians,^ and 
the frontiers of the Masaesylians, the dominion of Byphax. 
Having thus provoked the Numidians to war, be took post 
between Cirtha and Hippo, on the tops of mountains, m a 
situation convenient for ail nis purposes. 

33. Svphax, thinking this an affair of foo much import- 
ance to be intrusted to the management of bis generals, sent 
a part of his army with his son Vermina, then a youth, with 
orders to march round in a circuit, and fall on tne enemy^ 
fear when he himself should have attracted their attention 
lo his side. Vermina set out by night, so as to be concealed 
until he should begin the attack ; but 8yphax decamped in 
*>e day, and marched openly, as he was to engage in a t^ 
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xOsLt latched battle. When he thought that safficient tiow 
had been allowed for those who had been sent round to hare 
arrived at their station, he led his forces by a gentle acclivi- 
ty directly op the moantain^ for he relied both on his num- 
bers and the ambuscade which he had prepared on hk 
enemy's rear. Masinissa, on the other side, drew up his 
men, depending chiefly on the advantage of the ground ; 
although, had it been much less in his favour, he would not 
have declined the fight. The battle was furious, and for a 
long time doubtful : Masinissa beii:^ favoured by his situ- 
ation and the bravery of his men; Syphax by his numbers, 
- wbich Were tnore than abundant. This great multitude be- 
in^ divided, one part pressed on in front, while the other part 
surrounded the rear; which gave a decided victory to Sy- 
phat; nor was there even room for the enemy to escape, 
enclosed as they were on both sides: the r^ therefore, horse 
and foot, were either slain or ta)cen. Idasinissa collected 
round himself, in close order, about two hundred horsemen, 
whom he divided into three squadrons, with orders to break 
through the enemy, having appointed a place where they 
^oura re^assemble, after being separated in their flight. He 
himself made his way through the midst of their weapons, 
as he had proposed: the other two squadrons (ailed in the 
attempt^ one surrendering, through fear, the other, after a 
more obstinate resistance, being overwhelmed with darb, - 
and cut to pieoes. Vermina followed close on the stejps of 
Masinissa, who ba^ed him by frequently turning out or one 
road into another; and whom he at length obliged, harass- 
ed with extreme fatigue, to desist ih>m the pursuit, and ar- 
rived himself with sixty horsemen at the lesser Syrtis. 
There, with the honourable consciousness of having often 
attempted the recovery of his Other's kingdom, he rested 
until the coming of Cains Laelius and the Roman fleet to 
AfHca, between the Carthaginian Emporia and the nation 
of the Qaramantians. From these circumstances, I am in- 
clined to believe that Masinissa came afterward to Scipio, 
rather with a small body of forces than a laree one; for 
the very great number, which has be^i mentioned bv some, 
suits the condition of a king on a throne ; the smaller, that 
of ail exile. 
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Sciplo was at that time near Utica, above fire miies £^m tbe 
city *, having ren^oved ftom the sea-cOasl, where for a few 
dsifs he bad a can^) adioiniDg the fleet. Hanno, baving re- 
ceived the newij raised body of calvary, (which, so fer fr<Hn 
behig strong enoagh to make any attempt on the enemy, was 
not sufficient to protect the country from devastation,) made it 
his first care to increase their number by pressing. Those 
of other nations were not r<>jeoted ; but. he collected mostly 
l^uraidians, who are by far the best horsemen in Africa. 
Having got together four thousand horse, he took up his 
quarters in a city called Salera, fifteen miles from the Human 
camp. When this was told to Scipio, he said, with surprise, 
" What ! cavalry lodging in houses during the summer! Let 
them be even more in number, while they have such a com- 
mander." The less they showed of activity, the less time he 
thought should be lost by himself; he therefore sent forward 
Masinissa with the cavalry, giving them directions to ride 
up to the gates, and entice the enemy out to battle. That 
when their multitude should pour out, and become too pow- 
erful in the contest, he should give way by degrees*, and 
that he would himself come up in time to support the fight. 
When the advanced par^ had, as he supposed, efiTected his 
purpose, he followed witn the .Roman horse, and proceed- 
ed, without being observed, under .cover of some rising 
grounds which lay very conveniently round the windings of 
the road. Masinissa, according to the plan laid down, acted 
at one time as if threatening an assault, at another as if 
seized with fear: now riding up to the very gates, and now 
retreating with dissembled haste, which gave such boldness 
to the enemy, that ihey were at length tempted to come out 
of the town,, and pursue him, with disorder,^ in his counter- 
feited flight. All however had not come forth; and with these 
remaining numbers the commander was not a little perplex- 
ed.' Some, overpowered with wine and Sleep, he had to 
compel to the taking of arms; others he had to stop, 
who were running out by the gates without their stand- 
ards, and in scattered parties, wholly regardless of order or 
ranks. Masinissa withstood them at first, while they rush- 
ed rashly to the charge; but soon after greater numbers 
pouring out, and their whole force of cavalry joining in the 
conflict, they could no longer be resisted. Yet Masinissa did 
not betake himself to a hastv flieht,. but retired leisurely, 
Until he drew them on to the hills which concealed the Roman 
cavalry. These immediately rising up, tbeii* strength un- 
impaired, and their horses.rresh, spread themselves round 
Hanoo and the Africans, who were fatigued in the pursuit; 
and Masinissa, suddenly wheeling about, retnmea to the 
charge. About one thousand, who composed the first divi* 
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sioD. and who could not easily retreat, were, toeetber w^ 
Hanno the commander, sorroonded and slain ; the rest, ter- 
rified principally by thc^ death of their general, fled in con- 
fnsion, Md were pursued for thirty miles by the conqoeron, 
who took or slew two thousand more of the cavalry. It ap- 
peared tbat there were among these not less than two buii- 
dred Carthaginian horsemen, several of them of the richeat 
and most distinguished families. 

35. It happened that the same day o& which this battle was 
fought, the ships which had carried the booty to Sicily, re- 
turned with stores, as if -they had foreseen that they were to 
bear away another cargo as before. All writers do not menr 
tion two generals of tbe Carthaginians of the same name 
beinig slatn in two battles of the cavalry; apprehending, I 
suppose, that there was a mistake, occasioned by the same 
fact being related twice. Nay, Coelius and Valerius eten 
assert that Hanno was taken prisoner. Scipio made pres- 
ents to the officers and horsemen, accorditis to the beha- 
viour of each ; and, above all, he paid extraordinary honours 
to Masinissa. Having phiced a strong garrison in Saleni, 
he set out' with the rest of the army ; and not only laid waste 
the country wherever he marched, but also took some cities 
and towns, and thereby widely difiused the terror of his 
arms. Scipio returned to the camp on the seventh day after 
he had leA it, bringing with him a great number of men 
and caHle, and a vast quantity of plmider. He then dismi». 
aed the ships, heavily laden, a second time, with all kind&<rf 
spoil. From that time laying aside sofmU expeditions and 
predatorv excursions, be turned the whole force of the war 
to the siege of TJtiea; intending, if he should take it, to 
establish' bis head-quarters there for the fetture, in order to 
the better execution of the rest of bis designs. While the 
marine forces made their approaches on that sSde of tbe city 
which is washed by the sea, those of the land advanced from 
a rising ground hanging almost over the walls. Engines 
and maehines had b^n sent from Sicily with the stores ; and 
many were made in the armory, where a number of artifr- 
eers, skilled in such works, were recained for the purpose. 
The people of Utica, attacked on all Rides by such a powen- 
ftil force, had no hopes but from the Carthaginians ; nor the 
Cartharmiaiis anv but from Hasdmbal, and from him only, 
as he should be able to influence Syphax. But all meas- 
tires proceeded too slowly for their anxious desire of aid, of 
which they stood so much in need. Hasdmbal. though he 
had, by the most diligent prtss, made up the number of thirty 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse, yet durst not nnove 
towards the camp of the cumdv before the arrival ofSy phax. 
Byphax soon came with |(Jy ihotisaad foot, and tea ««'»• 
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Mttd horse; and immediately decamping from Carthage, 
•at down at a small distance from Uiica/and the intrench- 
nteots of the Romans. Their approach produced at least 
this consequence, that Scipio, afler having besieged Utica 
for near forty days, and tried every expedient for its redoc- 
tion, in vain, was obliged to retire from it, as. the winter 
, was now at hand. . He fortified his winter camp on a pro- 
montory, joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus, and 
which stretchjes out to some length inta the sem and inclu- 
ded the naval camp within the same intrei^chment. The 
legions were stationed on the middle of the isthmus; the 
ships were hauled on shore, and the seamen occupied the 
coast which faces the north ; the cavalry a vallev on the 
south. Such were the transactions in Africa to the latter 
end of autumn. ^ 

36. Various stores were imported from Sicily and Italy ; 
and besides the corn collected from all quarters of the adja- 
cent country, Cneios Octavius, propretor, brought a vast 
quantity out of Sardinia from Tiberius Claudius, the pretor; 
in consequence of which, not only, the granaries already 
built were filled, but new ones were erected. Clothing was 
wanted for the troops: that matter was given in charge to 
Octayins, with directions to apply to the -pretort and to try if 
any could be procured by him ; a business which he carle- 
fully attended tp, for in a short time twelve hundred gowns 
and twelve thousand jackets were sent. During the same 
«ummer in which these things passed in Africa, Publius 
Sempronius, consul, who had the province of Brmtiom, on 
his march in the district of Croton, engaged Hannibal in a 
tumultuary battle, or rather a kind of skirmishing. The 
Romans were worsted; and one thousand two hundred of 
the consul's army slain. The rest returned in confusion to 
the camp, which however the enemy did not dare assault. 
During the silence of the following night Sempronius march- 
ed away; and, having sent directions to Publius Licinius, 
proconsul, to bring up his legions, he made a junction of 
their forces: thus two commanders andtwbarmi&s returned 
on Hannibal. Neither party declined an engagement \ the 
consul deriving confidence from his forces being doubled; 
the Carthaginian^ from his late victory. Sempronius led up 
his own legi<ms into the first line, those of Licinius were 
placed in reserve. In the be^ning of the battle the consul 
▼owed a temple to Fortnna Primigenia, if he should defeat 
the enemy on that day ; and the object of his vow was ac- 
complished. The Carthaginians were routed and pot to 
flight: above four thousand fell, somewhat less than three 
hundred were made prisoners, with whom were taken forty 
liorses, and eleven military standards. Hannibal, disoiayea 
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bjr tbis overthrow, drew off his army to Croton. At th« 
same time, Marcus Cornelias, cobsuI, not i>o mncl) by force 
of his arms as by the terror of his judicial proceedingfs, kept 
Etruria in obedience ; tboagh il was almost entirely devoted 
to Mago^and to the hope of obtarinipg, by his means, a change 
of government. The inq^tiisitioos, directed, by the senate, he 
executed with the utmost impartiality; andmany of the Tus- 
can nobles, who had either gone themselves, or sent depnties 
to Mago, abbot the revolt of their slates, stood trial, and were 
found guilty. Others, from a conscionsness of guilt, went 
into voluntary exile ; and by thus withdrawing, though con- 
demned in their absence, conld suffer only in a confiscation 
of their effects. 

37. While the consuls were thus employed in different 
parts, the censors at' Rome (Marcos Liviosand Caius Clan- 
dxwn) called over the list of the senate. Gtuimos Fabios 
Maximus was again chosen priidctpal ; seven were disgra- 
ced ; nut one, hovrever, of those who had sat in Che corule 
chair. The orders for repairing public buildings were en- 
Agreed with the greatest strictness. A road was contracted 
for, to be made from the ox market to the temple of Veons, 
with public seats; and a temple to be built for the Oreat 
Mother on the Palatine hill. A new. tax, from the sale or 
salt, was established. This article bad been sold at thesixtli. 
part of an ass, both at Rome and in all parts of Italy ; and it 
was now directed to be supplied at the sanie rate at Rome^ 
at a higher in the country towns and markets, andat vxirioos 
prices In different places. People were firmly persuaded 
that Livius had contrived this tal in resentment, and on ac* 
colli) t of a sentence having been formerly passed on him, 
which he had consider^ as unjust ; and that, in fixing the 
price of salt, the greatest burden had been laid on those tribes 
by whose influence he had been condemned ; hence the sur- 
name of Salinatop was given to him. The lustrum was 
closed later than usual; because the censors sent persona 
through all the provinces to bring them a return of the num- 
ber of Roman citizens in each of the armies. Including 
these, there were rated in the survey two hundred and four- 
teen thousand men. Gaibs Claudius Nero had the honour of 
closing the lustrum: The senate then received a survejr of 
twelve colonies^ presented by the censors of those colon ies^ 
which had n^ver been done before, in order that records 
might appear in the public archives of their proportion of 
strength both in men and money. '^^^ review of the knight3 
theU began ; and it so hapi^nid that both the censors bad 
a horse at the public expend Wb^i^ ^^*y *^*"^* ^® '^® ^°^" 
Han tribe, in which was V^A the name of Marcus 
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ID bim, " Cite Maren» Liyins ;" and being aetnateilcitber by 
«ome remains of their old enrnkr, or by an imseasoiiable at- 
f^tion of strictness, he ordered Livios to sell his horse, be- 
sanse he bad been ccHidemned by a ^«ntence of the peoj^e. 
in like manner, Marcos LiFios, ivhen they came lo the Mar- 
nian tribe, in which the name of his colleague appeared, he 
irdered him to dispose of ills horse, for two ceasionr: one, 
that he had given false evidenee ; the other, that he had not 
been sincere in his reconciliation with him. Thus they be- 
came engaged in a scandnloos contest, each aspersing the 
character of the other, thoogfa at the same time ne injured 
. his own . On gbing out of their ofice of censor, when Gnios 
Claudius had taken the oath respecting the dbservanee ef 
the laws, and had gone np to the treasury, among the names 
of those whom be leit disfrnndhised in the treasury list, he 

SLve in the name of his associate. Ma reus Li Wus also came 
ither, and except the Metian tribe, which had neither con- 
cnrrM) in his condemnation, nor in appointtsg htm consul 
or censor, he left the whole Roman people, tiiirty-lour tribes, 
disfranchised in the treasury list ; and this, be said, be did, 
because they had toot only c<mdemned him when innocent, 
bat had elected him, while under the said sentence, both 
consol and censor ; so. that they could not deny that th^ had 
been gnilty, either of (»e great iaultin giving'their sentence, 
or of two in the eleetions. He added, that Cains Clandius 
wonld be included in the list among the tbirty-ibar tribes; 
but that if there bad been any precedent of inserting any per- 
son twice in the treasury list, he wouM hsLV^ inserted his 
name particularly. The contest between the censors, thus 
mntoally reproaching each other, was shameiiil; "while the 
rebuke giren to the giddiness-of the people was highly be- 
csoming a censor, and the strict principles of that age. 'The 
censors having fellen into disrepute, CneiusBaebius, tribune 
of the people, thinking that their situation afforded him an 
opportufiity of gaining notice, summoned Ihem both to a trial 
before the people; but the senate interfered, and stopped any 
farthe ^ proceedings, lest the office of censor shonld m future 
be subjected to the humour of the populace. 

36. During the same summer the consul took Clampetia 
in Bnittium by storm. Consentia and Pandpsia, with other 
towns of small consequence, surrendered vblmHarily ; and, 
as the time of ihe elections drew near, it was tfaougnt more 
etpedient to call home Cornelius from Etruria, where there 
was no employment for his arms^ He elected Caeius Ser- 
vflius Cftpio and Cneios Servilius Gemious. The election 
of the pretors was theniidd : there were chosen Cneios Cor- 
nelius Lentnhis, Pubh'nsQ.uintfHus Varus, PuWius ^lins 
PsBtus, and Pubiius Viilius Tappulus; although thetwolat- 
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ter were e&les of the oomaons. The eoMUl, a« soon as the 

elections were over, retnrned into Etruria to his army. The 
priests who died that year> and those who were snlikitated 
m the places of others, were Tiberius Vetnrius Philo, fla« 
men of Mars, elected and inaogurated ia the room of Mar- 
cos iBmiiios Regillus, deceased the year before. In the 
room of Marcus PompKUiius Matho^ ao^r and decemvir, 
were elected, as decemTir, Marcus AureUas Cotta ; as augar, 
Tiberius Sempronius Qracchus, who was then very young; 
an instance in those times extremely rare in the disposal of 
a priest's office. Qolden chariots, with four horses, were 
that year placed in the capitol hj the curule ediles, Caius 
Idvius and Marcus Serrilius Gteminos. The Roman games 
were repeatedly exhibited for two days. In like manner the 
plebeian, for two days, by the ediles, Publius JSlius and Pub- 
liQs Vitlius. There was also a feast of Jove on occasion of 
the games. 
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Chap. 1. Cneius Serttlius Cj5pio and Caius Servilku 
Gteminus. in the sixteenth year of the Ponic war [A. U. C. 
549. 6. C. ^3] consulted the senate on the state of public 
affairs, the war, and the provinces. The senate decreed 
that the consuls should decide between themselves, or deter- 
mine by lot, which of them should hold the province of 
Bruttium, *^nd act^^against Hannibal ; and which that of 
Etruria and Liguria. That he to whose lot bruttium fell 
should receive the army from Publius Sempronius, late 
consul. That Publius Sempronius,' to whom the command 
was continued as proconsul for a year, should succeed Pub- 
lius Licinius, who was to come home to Rome. This com- 
mander had now acquired a high reputation for military 
skill, in addition to his other excellent oualifications, of 
which no citizen, at that time, possessed sucn an abundance; 
nature and fortune conspiring to confer on him every thing 
valuable in nian. He was of a noble race, and pds.sessed 
ffreat wealth ; he excelled in personal beauty and strength of 
body ; he was esteemed the most eloquent of his time, whe- 
ther he pleaded in the courts of justice, or enforced or oppo- 
sed any measure, either in the senate, or before the people ; 
and was, besides, remark^^^ly skillca in the pontifical law. 
In addition to all these, the consulship enabled him to ac- 
quire fame in the field. "Wk. ««xne method of proceeding, 
which the senate had decj Jj ^ regard to the piovi»<» <» 
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Blrattitiiit, WMordcfvd to be followed io respect of fitrvm 
and Ligoria. Marens Corneliuft wan ordered to deliver the 
army to the new eonsut ; and, his coaunaDd beinipconiiniiedy 
to bold tbe pro<viDee of Ctoal, with those legions which Lih 
cins Scriboiiitts, pretor, had coaunanded the year before. 
The coDsals then cast Iota for the provinces : EMmitimn feU 
to Ciepio, Etraria to ServiKus (Seminns. The provin- 
ces of the pretors were next ptiit ta tbe lot: Paetns jfilius 
obtained the city jarisdietioB; Oneius IjBDtulns^ Sandinia; 
Poblins yillitts, Sieily ; Qmintihns Varus, AriminQm, with 
two legions, which had "been under Ln^reiias fipnrius. tat- 
cretins remained' on his station, in order that he might re- 
bniM the city f^ Genoa, whioh had been defliolisbed l^ 
Afego the Carthaginian. Pnblios Scipici'a command waa 
continoed, not for a period limited by time, bat by tbe busi* 
nets, until an end shoald be pal to the war ia Africa ; and. 
it was decreed that a supplication should be performed, to 
obtain from the gods, that his having passed into Africa 
might prove happy to the people, to the general himself, and 
to the afmy. 

3. Three thousand men were raised for Sicily; and 
becaase whatever strength it had possessed was carried over 
to Carthage, it was resolved that the coast of that island 
should ba guardediby forty ships, lest any fleet sfaoald come 
thither firooi Africa. Viilius carried with him to Sicily 
thirteea new ships; the rest were old ones rehired there. 
Marcos Pomppnias, pretor of the former year, (his command 
of this fleet beiaig continued,) took on board the new soldiers. 
An equal nnmber of shii» were decreed by the senate to 
Oneiu:? Oetavias, pretor likewise of tbe former year, with 
the same riif^ht of command» in order to protect toe coast of^ 
Sardinia, t^ntafcis, pretor, was ordered to supply the fleet" 
Wii^ two thousaDd soldiers. The defence of toe coast of 
Italy was intrusted to Marcus MarciuSy pretor of the former 
year, with the same number of ships; because it was uncer- 
tain to what place the Carthaginians might direct their 
attack^ which wiould probably be against whatever part Was 
destitute of forces for its defence: for that fleet, in purso- 
apceof a de^iiee of the seoate, the consuls enlisted! three 
thousand mee^ and also two cii^r legions, for the exigences of 
the war. Spain, with, the armies there, and the command^ 
was decreed to the former generals, Lucius Lentulus and 
Lucius Manlios Acidinus. Tbe Ron^ans employed in theit 
service^ for that year^ in aU> twenty legions, and a.htmdred 
and sixty ships, of war. The pretors were directed to 
repair to their provinces ; and orders were given to the 
consuls that, before their departure from the city, they should 
celehnale the i^reat gamesi yihieh Titas Manliua.Torquatiu 
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in jMiktMnliif^'lMd ▼««rod tD te «kibited in (be Mh 
j«er, if ike condition of the state remained unaltered. Rehr 
.giousapptefaensdons were raised in men's minds, by relati<flis 
«f pKNugies brought from, wrerai places, it was believed 
that croiPfi had not only torn with their bealu some gold in 
tlM canitol, Imt had even eatco il. At Amimn, miee gnawed 
a l^en crown. A irast ^oantity of loensts filled all the 
-ooaati^r roond Oapoa, though it conld net be discovered 
from whence they oame. At Rente a foal was prodnced 
with ^ve feet. At Anagnia there a)^peared in the sky, at 
. first «catleied fire, and afterward a prodUgions blaze. At 
Frosino a circle -encomiwased the sun with a narrow line ; 
ihen the «rb of the son, increasing in size, extended its cir- 
««mference beyond the circle. At Arpinnmi in- a lev<el 
plain, the earth sank into a ^ast gulf. When one of the 
consuls aacrificed the fint rktiflo», tibe iiead of the lirer was 
«amiag. Theiw prodigies were expMted by tbe greater 
victims, the college of poatitib directing to what gods the 
aaciifices riumU be made. 

S. As soon as this business was finished, the consuls and 
pfelors set out for their resffectivepoTinces. The? directed 
Ihetr chief attentica to Africa, as if it were allotted to them, 
«ither because they saw that the grand interests of their 
coontry, and of the war, depended en Ihefvrooeedings'there, 
•or fiem a desire to gratify Scino. who was then the «ibject 
of universal iaronr among aU the members of the state. 
Tlwfefare, tbkher were sent not only from Sardinia, as was 
.■lentioned before, bntfrom Sicily also, and Spain, clothing, 
-eom, and acms, with every other kind of stores; while Sci- 
pio relaxed not his diiigcnee during any pan «f the winter 
an the opentiansof war, for which he fcund abundant occa- 
sion on every sid& He was engaged in the siege of tJtica : 
Hasdrohars camp was within sight ; tbe Carthaginians had 
ianncbed their ships, and kept their fleet equipped, and in 
readiness to intercept his convoys. Amid so many objects- 
'which required his attention, he did not neglect endeavour- 
ang to recover the friendship of Svphax ; hoping that he 
wagiai, now perhaps be cloyed with U>ve in the full enjoys 
aaent of his bri«K. The answers of Syphaz containea, 
nhiefiy, proposuls for an accommodation with the Carthagi- 
«dans on the terms of the R<»(ianB retiring IVom Africa, and 
the Carthagwians from Italy; but aflbrded scarcely any 
•hoped that he woadd relinquish his present engagements. 
I am mora inclined to believe that this business was trans- 
acted by messengers, as laost authors affirm, than that Sj' 
pAiax came in person to the Roman (^amp to a conference, 
as Antius Valerius writes. At first, the Roman general 
hardly permitted those tenns to be mcntitmed by his people; 
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pmtext for going frequent ly iatathe enemy's camp, he soft- 
ened his re&als, even seemingly inclining to a Megotiation. 
The winter hats of the Carthaginians wereeomposed almost 
entirely of timber, which they had hastily collected from the 
fields ; those of the Numidians were formed of Feeds inter- 
wo7en, and most of them covered with mats, and dispersed 
up and down without anj reealarity, some of them even on 
the outside of the trehcn ana rampart, for they were left to 
choose their own ground. These circnmstances being 
related to Scipio, gave him hopes that he might find an 
opportunity of Duming the enemy's camp. 

4. In the retinae of the embassy to Syphax. he sent, in- 
stead of the common attendants, centurions of the first rank, 
of approved courage and prudence, dressed as servants ; who 
while the ambassadors irere engaged in conference, mi^ht 
ramble through the camp,, and observe all the approaches 
and outlets; the situation and forni, both of the whole and of 
the several parts of it ; where the Carthaginians lay, where 
the Numidians : what distance there was between Hasdru- 
bars station ana the king's ; and at the same time, discover 
their method of fixing outposts and watches, and whether 
.th(^y were more open to surprise by night or by day. Many 
.conferences being held, care was taken to send diflTerent 
persons at different times, in order that the greater number 
might be acquainted witn every circumstance. These fre- 
quent conversations had led ^phax, and through liim ihe 
uarthaginians, to entertain daily more confident expecta- 
tions or a peace, when the Roman ambassadors told him 
that " they were ordered not to return to the general with- 
out a definitive answer : therefore, if his own determination 
was fixed, he should declare it; or if Hasdrubal and the 
Carthaginians were to be consulted, he should do it witli^ 
out delay. It was time that either the terms of peace 
should be adjusted, or the war carried on with vigour." 
While Syphax was consulting Hasdrubal, and Hasdrubal 
the Carthaginians, the spies nad time to take a viewcC 
every thing, and Scipio also to make the preparations ne- 
cessary to his design. From the mention of accommoda- 
tion, and their expectation of it, the Carthaginians and 
•Numidians took not the necessary precautions against any 
' attempt which the enemv might make. At length an answer 
was returned, in which, as the Romans appeared exceed- 
ingly anxious for peace, the Carthaginians took the oppor- 
tunity of adding, some unreasonable conditions, which af* 
forded a plausible pretence to Scipio, who now wished to 
break the truce. Accordingl^r, telling the king's messenger 
that " he would take the opuion of his council on the af* 
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Air," be answered him next day, that " he alone bad laboor- 
cd to put an end to the war, none of the other-parties, i* 
tact, snowing any disposition towards it : that Sj^pbax moit 
entertain no nopes of entering into any treaty with the Ro- 
mans, unless he renounced the party of the Uarthaginians." 
Thus he dissolved the truce, in plans. Launching his shipa, 
(for it^was now the beginning of spring,) be put on board e» 
gines and machines, as if an attack on Utica were intend- 
ed by sea ; at the same time sending two thousand men te 
take pc^session of the hill which commanded that place, 
and which he had formerly occupied, with a view, at once, 
to divert the attention of the • enemy from his real design, 
and to prevent any sally being made from the city, while be 
sfiould be employed at a di^ance against Syphax 4md Haa- 
drubal. He likewise feared an attack should his camp be 
left with only a small force to defend it. 

5. Having taken these preparatory Fteps, he summoned a 
council, ordering the spies to give an account of the discove- 
ries which they had. made; at the same time requesting 
Masinissa, who was ais well acquainted with every circum- 
stance of the enemy, to deliver his o^nion; and, laatly, be 
informed them of a plan which he intended to execute ob 
the following night. He gave orders u> the tribunes that, aa 
soon as the trumpets bad sounded on the breaking up <tf 
the meeting at the pretorium, they should march the 
legions out of the camp. In pursuance of these orden 
the troops began to move a little before sunset ; about 
the first watch Ihey formed their line of martl^; ami 
about midnight, (for the way was seven miles,) proceeit' 
ing in a moderate pace, they arrived at the enemy's camp^ 
He there gave Lselius the command of a part <» the for* 
ces, to whom were joined Masinissa and the Numidians, 
with orders to fall on the camp of Syphax, and set it on fire. 
Then, taking I>elios and Masinissa apart, he entreated 
each separately, that " as the night woula be apt to impede 
tbe best-^roncerted measures, they should make up for the 
difficulties by their diligence and care ;" telling them also^ 
that " be meant to attack Hasdrnbal and the Carthaginian 
eamp, but would not begin bis operations until be should 
see the fire in that of the king." The business was not 
long delayed ; and as the huts all stood contiguously, tbe 
flames spread rapidly through every part of tbe ean^. 
The alarm was great, by reason of its being night, aikd 
from the widely-extended blaze; but tbe King's troo^ps 
thinking it an accidental calamity, r«sbed oat unarmed, m 
order to extmguLsh the flames, and net the enemy in arms, 
particularly the Numidians, whom Masinissa, being well 
aequiinted with the king^ssutik>n, had posted «t tbe opeoi^. 
2G2 
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i&ffs of the paraes. Manjr perished in their beds while 
h^f asleep ; while many, in iheir precipitate flight, crowd- 
ed on one another, were trodden to death in the narrow pas- 
sages of the gates. 

& When the Carthaginian sentinels, awakened bv the 
tomult of the night, beheld the fire, they also supposed it to 
be accidental ; while the shont^ raised amid the slaughter 
and woonds. was so confused, (the alarm, too, being in the 
dark,) that tney were unable to discover the cause or ex- 
tent of the evil which assailed them. Running out there- 
fore in the utmost hurry, by all the gates, without arms, as 
HOC suspecting an enemy to be near, and carrymg nothing 
with them but what might serve to extinguish the flames, 
they rushed against the body of llomans. All of these 
were slain^ not merely to gratify hostile animosity, but in 
order to prevent any one escaping wiih intelligence as to 
the truth of the affair. Scipio, immediatelv afler, attacked 
the gates, which were neglected, as may be supposed, du- 
ring such confusion, and set fire to the nearest huts, which 
soon communicating to the others, the whole was soon en- 
veloped in one general conflagration. Half-burned men and 
eattle stopped up the passages, first by the hurry of their 
flight, and afterward with their carcasses. Those who 
had escaped the flames were cut off by the sword, and the 
two camps were, by one^ fatal blow, involved in utter ruin. 
However, the two commanders, with two thousand foot 
and five hundred horse, half armed, and a great part 
wounded or scorched, got away. There were destroyed by 
fire or sword forty thousand men : taken, above five thou- 
sand 4 many Carthaginian nobles, eleven senators ; military 
standards, a hundred and seventy-four ; Numidian horses, 
above two thousand seven hundred ; six elephants were 
taken, and eight destroyed. A great quantity of arms was 
taken, all which the general dedicated to Yulcan, and com- 
mitted to the flames. 

7. Hasdrubal, with a small number of Africans, had di- 
rected his flight to the nearest city ; and thither all who sur- 
vived, foUowmg the steps of their general, had assembled ; 
but, dreading lest he should be delivered into the hands of 
Scipio. he soon after quitted it. "The Romans, who were 
immediately after received there, committed no act of hostil- 
ity, because the surrender was voluntary. Two other cities 
were taken and plundered ; and the booty found in them, 
together with what had been saved when the <»mps were 
burned, was given up to the soldiers. Syphax halted in a 
fortified post, at about eight miles distance. Hasdrubal, lest 
any timorous measures should be adopted through the violent 
apprehensions occasioned by the late disaster, proceeded to 
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^rliiag«, where such consternatioir had seized the people, 
that they made no donbt but Scipio would leave Utica, and 
instantly lay siege to Carthage. ^ The senate was therefore 
assembled by the sutfetes, who are invested with the same 
authority as our consuls. Three different opinions were of- 
fered oii the occasion: one proposed sending ambassadors to 
Scipio, with proposals of peace; another, the recalling of 
Hannibal^ to defend his country ; the third showed Roman 
firmness m adversity, recommending to recruit the army, 
and to entreat Syphax not to abandon the war. This latter 
opinion prevailed, because Hasdrubal, who was present, 
and all of the Barcine faction, were disposed to fight to the 
last On this they began to levy troops in the city and the 
country, and sent ambassadors to Syphax, who was himself 
most vigorously employed in making preparations for the 
renewal of hostilities. His queen had prevailed, not on this 

. occasion as formerly, by her allurements, which were suffi- 
ciently powerful over the mind of her lover, but by prayers 
and appeals to his compassion; with tears having beseeched 
him net to forsake her father and her country, nor suffer 
Carthage to be burned as the camps had been. Add to this, 
some new ground of hope, which offered itself verv season- 

' ably, the ambassadors acquainting him that they had met, 
near the city called Abba, four thousand Celtiberians, able 
voung men, who had been enlisted by their recruiting parties 
in Spain, and that Hasdrubal would speedily arrive with a 
body of troops far from contemptible. Syphax not only 
gave a favourable answer to the Carthaginians, but showed 
them a multitude of Numldian peasants, to whom he had. 
within a few days, given arms and horses; and assured 
them also, that he would call out all the youth in his king- 
dom ; observing, that ** their loss had been occasioned by 
fire, not by battle ; and that he only who was defeated by 
arms ought to be deemed inferior to his enemy." Such was 
his reply ; and, a few days after, he and Hasdrubal again 
joined their forces, when their whole army amounted to 
about thirty thousand fighting men. 

8. While Scipio ftrave his whole attention to the siege of 
Utiea, as if no farther hostilities were to be apprehended 
from Syphax and the Carthagioians, and was emploved 
in bringing up his machines to the walis^ he was called 
away by the news of the war being i%vived. Leaving, • 
therefore, only a small nnmbelr of men on sea and land, to 
keep up Uie appeaTane<^ of a siege, he set out himself ^^^ 
the main body of the army to meet the enemy. At first ^ 
took post on a hill, distant about four miles from the kmg:^ 
camp. On the day following, d^sscending into the ^'J^^ 
plainai as they are eaUed, which lie under that hill» wi» ^ 
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to t(e enemy's posts, and provoking tbem^ t>y slight sklr- 
jmsbes. For the two succeeding days, however, thoogh ir- 
regular ejEcorsioBs were made by both parties in torn, noth- 
ing worth notice was performed. On the foniih day both 
armies came oat to battle. The Romaas placed their first- 
xaok men behind the front battalixms^ consisting of the spesr- 
men, aiod the veterans, in reserve ; postinflf the Italian cay- 
alry on the right wing, the Numidians aiij[Masinissaoii the 
left, djrphax «nd Qasdruhal, having placed their j^midi- 
ans opposite toibe Italian cavalry, and Uie Carthaginians 
opposite to Masinissa, drew the Celtiberian^ into the centre 
ot the line, facing the battalions o^ l^e k^gions: in this or- 
der they began the ei^;ageBEient. On the first encounter 
both wings, Numidians and Carthag^ians, were forced to 
give way : for neither conld the Kumiilians^ most of whom 
were undisciplined peasants, withstand the Roman cavnliv, 
nor the Caitbaginians, who were also raw soldiers, witn- 
atand Masinissa, who besides other circumstances^ was 
rendered terrible by his late victory. The line of Oeici- 
berians, (although, havingloetthecoverof the wings, they 
were exjwsfd on both &nks,). yet resofaiteljr kep^ thetr 
l^ound; lor neither could they, see any safety in flight, be- 
ing unac^iuainted with the ooontry, nor had they any hope 
of ^rdon from Scipio, having come into Africa to iigw 
against him for the sakeof hire, notwKhstanding the lavonts 
which he had conferred on them and their nataon.. S«r- 
rouaded therefore on all sides, ^tey died with detarmined 
obstinacy, fetliag in heaps one over another ; md^ while the 
attention of aU was turned on them» Syphax and Hasdmbal 
availed themselves of this opportunity, and gained a i 
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on the conqu^ors. who were fatigned more with killing 
than from the length of the contest 

'9. NeaU day Scipio sent Lelius and Masinissa, with all 
the Roman and Nnmidian cavalry, and the light inlantry, 
in pursuit of Syphax and Hasdrubal. He himself with the 
main, body of the aimv, rednced all the cities in ibex paii of 
the country which belonged to the Carthaginians, some by 
oaring them hopes, others by threats, others kr force. At 
Carthage the consternation was eaEeesaive: tlM^ expected 
nothing less than «hat Scipio^ who was ext^iding his opera- 
tions on every side, should ^fnteldy snbdve all the neigh- 
bonrinc places, and then immediately invest their city. 
They therefore repaired the w^ls, and strengthened them 
with outworks ; every one exerting himself, in bringing in 
from the coilntry such things as were requisite for sosuin- 
ing a long and powei^m siege, Lattl^ menUoniras made <tf 
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peaoe ; ^m majxy a4vke4 that a Natation sbouM be sent 
to recall Hannibal; but the greater number were earnest 
for despatching the fleet, (which had been equipped for the 
purpose of intercepting the eonvoys,) to surprise the ships 
stationed at Utica, where no attaek was expected ; alleging 
the probability that they might, at the same time, make them- 
selves masters of the naval camp, which ha<f been left with 
a slight guard. This latter scheme met general approba- 
tion : but, at the same time, they determined to call Hanni- 
bal hqpie, because^ should the fleet meet with ail possible 
success, Utica would, indeed, be relieved from some part of 
the pressure of the siege; but, for the defence of Carthage 
itself, there was now no general remaining but HannibaL 
and no army but his. The ships were therefore launched 
on the following da3r ; at the same time the deputies set out 
for Italy, and, the juncture being critical, every measure 
was executed with the utmost despatch; each man thinking, 
that if vhe were in any degree remiss, he was so far a betray- 
er of the public safety. Scipio led on his forces by slow 
marches, as ihev.wete heavily loaded with the spoik of 
many cities. After sending the prisoners and other boo^ 
to his old camp at Utica, directing his views to Carthage, ^ 
he seized on Tunes, which was defenceless, the garrison 
having fled. This city was very strong, both by nature and 
art: it may be seen from Carthage, from whieh it is distant 
about fifteen miles, and at the sameiime aflfords a prospect 
of that city and the adjacent sea. 

10. The Romans, while busily employed in raising a ram- 
part at Tunes, descried the fleet which was steering to Utica. 
.On this the work was instantly dropped, and orders to march 
were issued: The troops set out with the utmost speed, lest 
the Roman fleet should be surprised,, while attentive only to 
the siege, and in no condition for a naval fight: for bow 
could any resistance have been made to a fleet of active 
ships, furnished with every kind of arms, by vessels loaded 
with engines ami machines, and which were either con- 
verted to the purpose of transports, or pushed so close to the 
walls, that they served instead of mounds and bridges for the 
men to mount by 1 Scipio^ therefore, contrary to the usual 
practice in sea engagements, drawing back the ships of war, 
which might be a protection to the others, into the rear, 
near the land, opposed to the enemy a line of transports con- 
sisting of four in depth, to serve as a wall; and lest this line 
should be broken during the cpnfusion of the fight» be fast- 
ened the vessels together by means of masts and yards, passp- 
ed from one to another with strong ropes, in such a "^*^*" 
oer as to form, as it might be called, one entire tier. ^^^_ 
these he laid planks, which formed t passage from slii^ ^ 
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«Up tknmgk (be wMe Ime; 9m4 trndenktmhtidgm >«€ 
commuaicaiion he left openings, thnoiigii iRkieh the acost 
boats Blight niaom iov«rds ibe eneaj, and retteat vith 
safety., Uaviag completed these sea works as well as tbe 
time allowed, he pot on board tbe Iransports aboot a thoa- 
aaod chosen men to defend Uiem, wiHi a vast foantitr of 
ireapoBs, chiefly missive, safficient lo serre for a battle of 
«ay coBtinaaace. Thtis prepared, thef waited attentively 
the coming of the enemy:. Had the Caitbaginians lieen ex- 
seditious, they mi^ht at the first onset have overpowtf ed the 
Romans, every thing beiag in hurry, and confusion ; but dis- 

tirited by their losses on land, and losmg thereby their eon- 
denceat sea also, where their strength boverer was sm» 
perior, they spent tbe whi^e day in approaching slowly, and 
about sunset pat into a harboar, wnich the Afrioan^i eall 
Roscino. Qn the following day, about sunrise, they loraied 
their ships in a line towards the open sea, as if -for a regohrr 
sea-fightrand as k* the Romans were to come ont to nnset 
them. When tfaey had stood thus for a long time, and saw 
that no motion was made by tbe enemy, they attacked the 
tiansports. The afiair bow no resembmnce to a nav;^ en- 
gagement ; it was more like an attack made by ships against 
walls. The transports had ^ome ad vuitage in tbetr J»igbt ; 
for the Carthaginians, being obliged to throw their weapiaBs 
upward, discharged most <h them to no porpose against the 
higher places ; whereas those from the transports fell with 
greater force, at the same time gaining additional power from 
their own weight. The scoots and lighter Roman vessels, 
which pushed out through tbe openings under the bridges 
of coromunicatioB between their ships, were at fosi run 
4own by the weight and bulk of the Carthaginian ships of 
war; and afterward they became an obstruction to those 
who defended the liae, because, as they were mixed among 
the enemy's ships, they oiien obliged them to stop the dis- 
charge oi their weapons, lest, missing their aim, they" should 
hit their friends. At length the Carthaginians threw amcBg 
the Romans beams, furnished at the ends with iron hooks, 
which the soldiers call harpoons. They eoidd neither cut 
Che beams, nor the chains by which they were raised in 
order to be thrown, so that as soon as anv of the ships of 
war, haoling back, dragged a transport entangled by the hook, 
the iastenings of these vessels broke, and in soma places 
several were dragged away together. By this means, cbie%, 
were all the bridges torn asunder ; and scarcely had the d»> 
fenders time to make their e^scape into the second row of shipsi 
About six were towed away to Carthage, where the joy of 
the people was greater than the occasion merited. But they 
were the more sensibly affected because this gleam of goad 
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fixmolm, )i<^6v«r siaftTI, had tmexp^eti^y shone ^iiti-^rtiem, in 
the mkUi of a continaed coarse of los^eli and lamentatioiifi. 
E appeared that the Robisd fleet ni^ould hardly have escaped 
destmctioo had not their cwti c'omidhfiders been dilatory, so 
(hat Seipk) had time to brin^ in relief. 

11. lietinsaad Mminissa having, ahout the fifteentii d^,. 
arrived ia NQmidia) llfessylia, Maeinissa's hereditary king- 
dom, sttlMiitted to him with joy, as to a prince whom ther- 
had long and earnestly wished to bailf Syphaz, seeing alf 
his comnanders and garrisons expelled from thence, retir^ 
within bis own original dominions, hot in no disposition to- 
remaia qniet. In his ambitions views he was spurred oh hv- 
bis qoeen, and father-in-law; and indeed he pcn^sessed such 
ateindance of men and horses, that > mind less barbaroua- 
and vioi^irt than his might well assume confidence ; and 
when reflecting <m the great strengr)^ of a kingdom, which 
had enjoyed pi»8perity fbr a long course of years. Where^ 
fore, Gollneting together all' wto were able to bear arms, he' 
distribmed among them horses and weapians: he divided the 
faorseinen into troop4, and the footmen iiito cohorts, as he 
had formerly learned from the Rioman centunoos; and thus 
wilJi an: army not leas'nfmieroas than that which he had be* 
fore, but composed almo^ entirely' of raw undiiscipHne^ 
nsen, he advanced towaids the enemy, and pitched his camp- 
at a smalt distance from theirs. At first a few horsernen 
advanced from the outposts, to make observations; these 
being attacked with javelins, retreated to their fViends^. 
Skirmishing parties then came forth fi-om both sides; and^ 
whichever or these wiere repulsed, their fellows, being' in- 
flamed with indignation, came up in greater numbers to their 
support. This is generally the prelude to engagements be^ 
tween the cavalry; hope encouraging the party whichpre- 
vails, and rage exasperating that which i^ worsted. Tiras, 
on the present occasion, the fight having commenced between- 
small divisions, the eagerness of the dispute drew out at 
length the whole ibree of cavalry on both sides. While the 
contest lay entirely between these, the Msfsssylians.whom Sy- 
phax sent out in immense bodies, coulc^hardlv be withstood. 
Afterward the Roman infantry rushing in sud'denly between 
their own- cavalry, who opened passage» fbr them, gave 
firmness to their line, and terrified the enemy ^ who were ' 
advanchig furiously to the charge. The barbarians at fitf^t - 
pushed on their horses with less briiskness; then halted, dis- 
concerted somewhat by this new manner of fighting; at last, 
they not only gave- way to th© infantry, but did not dare to 
withstand even the horse, imboldened as they were by *»® 
support of the foot. And now the battalions also of y^^^' 
gions approached, when the ^j^gaBsyUans, so far from d©«»* 
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Ihe engines and arms ; so strongly were tbey affected, either 
hy their recollection of their former ealantiities, or by the 
present danger. At this jancture Syphax, galloping op to 
try if, either by shame or by the danger to which he was 
exposed, he coaki stop the flight of his men, being thrown 
from his horse, which was grievously woanded, was over- 
powered and taken, and dragged alive to L«)iiis--a s^ht 
grateful to Masinissa above ^1 others. To Cirtha, the capi- 
tal of Syphax's kingdom, a vast multitude fled. The num- 
ber of slain in that battle was less than in proportion to th« 
greatness of the victory, because the cavalrv only had been 
engaged. Not more than five thousand were killed ; less than 
half that number taken, in an attack on their camp, to which 
the multitude had retired in dismay at the loss of tiwirking. 
12. Masinissa declared that "nothing could be more highly 
gratifying to him, now that he was victorious, after so long 
a struggle, than to revisit his paternal kingdom: but that the 
present happy situation of his .aflairs required activity, as 
much as bis former misfortunes. If Lselius would permit 
him to go on before him to Cirtha, with the cavalry, and 
Syphax as his prisoner, he would strike such terror, while 
the enemy were in confusion and 4i£Rn&y) as would crush 
all opposition*, and that Lelius might follow with the 
infantry by easy marches." Lseltus assentiagf, he went for- 
ward to Cirtha, and ordered the principal inhabitants to be 
invited to a conference. But, as they were ignorant of their 
king's misfortune, neither bis relation of what had passed, 
nor his threats, nor persuasions, wrought any effect, until 
Syphax was produced to their view in c^in». This shock- 
ing sight Excited a general lamentation.; some, in a panic, 
deserted the walls, others hastily agreed to endeavour to gain 
the favour of the conqueror, and opened the gates: whereon 
Masinissa, having despatched guards to these and other parts 
of the fortifications, to prevent any person going out of the 
town, galloped on in full speed to take possession of the 
palace. As he entered the porch, Sophonisba, Syphax's 

aueen, daughter of Hasdrnbal the Carthaginian, met him at 
le door ; where, seeing Masinissa in the midst of a band of 
armed men, distinguished by his arms and- apparel, and 
judging riffhtly that he was the king, she fell at his kne^, 
and thus addressed him : " The favour of the gods^ added to 
your own valour and good fortune, has given you absolute 
power to dispose of us. But if, in the presence of the sovereign 
disposer of her life and death, a captive may be allowed to 
Utter the words of a suppliant, to touch his knees, or victori- 
ous right hand, I entreat and beseech you, by the majesty of 
« a king, of which we also were just now possessed— by the 
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Bame of ihe Numi^um race, which is commqn to yoa and 
Srohax— by the gjardian gods of this palace, who, I hope, 
will receive you with better omens than they sent Syphax 
hence, grant so much favour to your suppliant, as that yott 
will, yourself, determine whatever you may think proper 
concerning vour captive, and not suffer me to fall under the 
haughty and cruel disposal of any Roman. Were I nothing 
more than the wife of Syphax, I had much rather trust to 
the honour of a Numidian, one born in th'e same country 
with me, than to a foreigner, and from a distant part of the 
world : but what a Carthaginian, what the daughter of Has- 
drabal, has reason to dread from a Roman, is manifest to 
you. If you cannot by any other means, I implore and be- 
seech you, that you w'ill, by my death, secure me from the 
l^ower of the Romans." She was remarkably beautiful, and 
in the full bloom of youth; so that, while she pressed his 
right hand, and imj^lored his protection only so far, as that 
she should not be delivered up to any Roman, her discourse 
was more like caresses than entreaty; and the conqueror's' 
nund was not only subdued to pity, but^ as all the Numi- 
dians are extremely amorous, the victorious king became 
the slave of bis captive ;* and giving his right hand as a 
pledge for the performance of what she had requested, he 
went into the palace. Immediately he began to consider 
within himself by what means he might fulfil his engage- 
ment; and not being able to devise any, he adopted a rash 
and shameful resolution, suggested by his love. He gave 
orders that every thing should be Instantly prepared for a 
marriage on that same day, in order that he mignt leave no 
room lor Lselius, or Scipio himself, to proceed against her 
as a captive, since she would then be his wife. After the 
marriage was concluded, Laelius arrived ; and so far was 
he from dissembling his disapprobation of the proceeding, 
that at first he even resolved to drag her from the nuptial 
bed, and send her with Sjrphax to Scipio : but he was after- 
ward prevailed on by the entreaties of Masinissa, who be- 
sought him to leave it to the Romans to determine which of 
the two kings shouM have Sophonisba a sharer of his for» 
tune. Sending away, therefore, Syphax and the other pris- 
oners, he redpced, with the assistance of Masinissa, all the 
cities of Numidia which were held by the king's garrisons. 
13. When it was announced that the detachment was* 
bringing Syphax to the camp, the whole multitude poured 

' Sophonisba had been formerly betrothed to Maarinissa, and befn^ 
afterward given to Syphax, was one reason of his quarrelling with thi 
Carthaginians, and joinioc the Romans. Another was, that in the eoa- 
test between him and Mezutulus for the throne, his rival bad b«ea 
tided by the Cttrthaginiaiis. 
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doty as if to the sight of a triumph. He preceded the BM 
ib chaihSi and was^ followed by a number of noble Numi4|b 
ans. On this occasion e^ery one spoke in the most exalm 
terms of the greatness of Syphax. and the fame of his naticm^ 
thus exaggerating the renown of tneir victory. ** That was the 
king," they said, " to whose dignity the two most powerM 
slates in the world, the Roman ana Carthaginian, had paid 
sncb deference ; that for the sake of procaring his friend- 
ship, their own general, Scipio, leavmg his province and 
bis army, saiFed with only two quinquereines to Africa; and 
the Carthaginian general, Hasdrubal, not only visited his 
kingdom, but also gave him his daughter iu marriage. 
That the Rcyaian and Carthaginian generals had been with- 
in his grasp at one and the same time. That as both parties 
had, by the offer of sacrifices, solicited the favour of the im- 
mortal gods, so his friendship had been equally sought for 
by both. That he lately possessed power so great as to en- 
able him to expel Masinissa from hi^ kingdom ; and to 
reduce him to such a state, that his life was preserved by a 
report of his death, and by lurkihg in concealment, white lie 
was obliged, like a wild beast, to live in thie woods on prey. 
Such were the discourses of the throng through which the 
king was led to the general's <^uariers. Scipio was movtd 
ofl comparing the former sitiiJaiipn of the inan with the prie- 
sent; and also by the recollection of their connexion in 
hospitality, of their right hands pledged, and the treaty 
concluded between ihe'msielvies and their stales. These ci^ 
cumsiances gav^ Syphax coarase in ^ddlressihg his con- 
queror: for, when Scipio asked him, ** what had been his 
views in hot only renouncing his alliabce iiriih the jtomans. 
but even making war on them 1** he answered that " he had 
indeed erred, or rather acted under an impulse of iiJsanity^ 
but not at that time, principally, whea ne look up iarms 
against the Romans :. that was the cousiequence of his mad- 
ness, not the actual beginning of it. That he was indeed 
mad when he banished from his thoughts, all thie ties of 
private friendship and public leagues, ahd when he received 
a Carthaginian wife into his house. By those nuptial toVcheS 
his palace had been set inflames; that mischievous ftiry bad. 
by every kind of allurement, perverted his judgmetit, and led 
it astray; nor ever desisted, tmtil with her own hancls she 
gad him in detestable arms against l^fs ^est and his friend. 
Yet, ruined imd hopeless as he >!<ras, he felt some comfort fn 
bis misfortunes, i&rom seeing that pestilent woman removed 
&to fhc house and family of his bitterest enemy. Adding, 
that Masinissajpossessed neitiier more prudence nor firmness 
Aan himself. Wis youth, indeed, had made him incautious: 
^ut there was evidently more folly and rashness k Xht latter 
lamage than in his-. 
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W^w his «Aequyi ^i bf aognish on seeing the woingfi 
mmsKiL |ie hs^d loved ip the pas^essiQn of hi» ri^al, ii^ipFessed 
fhe xi^iiid of Scjpio with no sm»U degree of solicitude. Qe 
was» however, the iaore indwced tp liejen |o $ypha:5, from 
yie laasriiige having h^ae^ hprri^ forwarfL ii^ the mifiat pf 
arms, without either consulting or waiting for Lo^Uqs ; ao4 
fri^V^JHasii^issafeliAste, for oo Jhe yecy (Jay in which he had 
ffeen Sopt|o|iiaba nifide^prisoner» he had contracted matrimq- 
m with hejTi ai^d performed the nuptial ^cri^ce, io presence 
^ tl^e household gods qf.^is enemJ^ Thpse pcojceediQAS 
mpeared to Spipio the nnore heinous, because be hiniseK 
oyhBfi in Sof^p, ai|d when a very yqufkg man, had not allow- 
M l|imse(f to he moved by the heauty oi any captive 
ifNiatever. While he was irevolving these circumstances in 
his mindi I^bUus and ^fa^inisRa arrived* to both of whoni 
m cave the same W^d reception; aud afterward made 
l^own tl|eir«coQd^ct, wi|tf^ Uie highest praises, in a fqU 
assenjibly. Thep riptiring w4th AfUsiniss^ to a private ph 
^ ^hus fiddressed ^in:"" I S¥q>pose, Masiaissa, that ip 



^ ^His addressed ^in : '* I S¥q>pose, Masiaissa, that ip $r9t 
^ming to Spain for tne pu^poBp qf pontracting a friendship 
with nw, aj^ f forward in 4fr»c^, snbmitting yqprself, and 
9^ youf concernSi |o my protection, you must have betfi 
ipfl^ei^ce4 ky soflne good 4naiities wmch I was said to pas- 
ms^ Dlow, of tho^ yii^ues which made yon thipli: m¥ 
mows worthi fioUciting, there is nqt one on which I valiip 
Myself so much, ^s teiq|^Faace, 8i)d the government of oi^ 
j^^s^ops. I wi9b, Itfasinissa, that to vour other excellent 
^nalificatiops you had 9^de^ this one ajso. Thene is npt 9p 

Such danger, believe me there is not, tq persons of our tim^ 
life, frqm armed foes, as from ihe pleasures which everjr 
where surround p^. l£e who has curbed and reduced h» 
passions to suhjecUon, has really aiequired to himself much 
greater glory, apd a &r vf^W Konourable victory, thap that 
which we n»w ei^joy in oiir conquest of Syphax. The 
ipsiaPJc^s of courage and conduct, which you displayiB^ 
vhile I was not present, I have mentioned «^ith pleasure, 
^d I retaip a proper sense of them. As to other mattei^» I 
nitor wish tiut ypp wonld review them in yourawp iniiid, 
{(isud th9t y^u shoiiM hlnish at my recital of them- Sjrphajc 
)mis been subdued «and ^{cmi under the «lusplees of the E(^ 
PIA people; th#r)efpreh«e, his wife, hM kingdom, his terrt- 
M>rm, \k}i fowus» l«id the inhabitants of them, in skofk 
.WlM^ycf wes the vrqpevty of Syphax, is uow the ptm V 
,^i peoplk. Both the king and his wife, even though ^ 

5ltjre not a citiz^ of Carthage, and we had not «een bar 
thai heading the ^aiemy'is army, ought, to have been se^k 
,|p lUqftr; wJfteft the itqman ftate should have had th« fii^iEar 
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of jodffing and determining concerning hef^a woman who 
18 said to have seduced a king in alliance with hs, and to 
hare precipitated him into the war. Restrain your feelings» 
Beware, lest by one vice yoQ disparage a namber of good 

Snalities, and destroy the credit of so many meriioriotis 
eeds, by a fault, too great to be palliated, even by the occa- 
sion of it." 

15. On hearing this discourse, not only Masinissa's coun- 
tenance was suffused with blushes, but he even burst into 
tears ; and after declaring that *' in fbture he would be 
directed entirely by Scipio," and entreating him, '* as fajr as 
the affair would permit, to consider the obligation into which 
he had rashly entered, not to give the queen into the power 
of anj one," he retired in confusion from the generars tent 
to his own. There, dismissing his attendants, he spent 
some time in sighs and moans,^ which could be heard dis- 
tinctly by those who stood without. At last, having uttered 
a deep groan, he called one of his servants, in whom he 
confided, and who had the charge of the poison, which, 
according to the custom of kings, is kept against the uncer- 
tainties of fortune, and ordered him to mix some in a cup; 
to carry it to Sophonisba; and to tell her at the same 
time, that " Masinissa would gladly have fulfilled the first 
obligation which he owed her, — that due from a.husband to 
his wife; but that, since those who had the power had not 
left that in his option, he now performed his second engage- 
ment, that she should not come alive Into the hands of the 
Romans. He therefore requested her to remember her 
fiither, the general, her country, and the two kings to whom 
she had been married ; and to take such steps as she should 
Judge proper.'* When the servant carrying this message 
and the poison, came to Sophonisba, — " I receive,*' said si», 
'" this nuptial present, by no means an unacceptable one, if 
my husband has not the power to perform more for his wue. 
Tell him, however, that I should have died better, had I not 
married in the very moment of my funeral." The^rmness 
with which she spoke was not greater than the resolution 
with which she received and drank off the contents of the 
cup. When Scipio was informed of this event, dreading 
lest the young man, whose passions were violent, might, in 
the present disorder of his mind, take some desperate mea- 
sure, he sent for him instantly; and at one time consoled, 
at another gently chid him, fbr having atoned one act oi 
rashness by another, and for having rendered the aMr 
more horrid than was necessary. Next day, in order to 
divert his thoughts from the obJ€tet which, at the present, 
distressed him, he mounted his tribunal, and ordered an 
assembly to be summoned. There, after he had ftrst hos< 
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a<ped MKriBiMi with ttw titfe of kimg, and yaieed high tnei^ 
'^i 0D hi3 «Aerit, he prctsented to him a golden croiwi^ a 



goldett^obl^^ « curate chair, lui ivory sceptre, an embroidr 
fl9ip4 robe, MJod a vest «irified wiiJb puJrpie; eohaneioff the 
liMftouf bgr iwyivig thai " jiaifing the RoBBaosihere was nouiiiig 
jn^ee magnifionit than a i^icunph, and that those who wcra 
ao 4iaMo^ii$ha4 had not a more ^eedid dreas thajl that ni 
vhick Masioiaaa ftlone» of all foreigaers, was esteemed wofw 
Jigr ^ the Romaa people." Xieliua al«o he highly com* 
men^ed« and pffe^eated wiiii a golden crown ; «ad on othen 
fif the mSitary h/t conferfed gifts suitable to the senrieas 
wbieh they had perfomed. Bv these liosonrs eosfenred oa 
Itina, the king's mind wa«( soothed, and encouraeed to hope 
(bat he should soon he in |)06$esaion of the whole extent d 
24^afii4ia^ new that Syphax was reBQi€>ved oat of his wjiv. 

XfL £(cipie, aending Gains Ii»Utt$, with Syphax and tbe 
olher prfesaners, to Rome, with whom went aJaa^tmhassadov 
iJfQm Masinissa, led back his troops to Times, and coinple- 
tad the fortifications which he had begun some time berone. ^ 
^^ CarthaginiafiSy wjio had been filled with a ahort-Urad 
jojT, on account of their soccess in the attack on the Ron^ 
jlkat, (and which in their then circumstances they had jn»- 
fidmred as important,) on hearing of the capture of Syphax, 
in whom they had placed more of their h<^$ than in fia»> 
dratel and their own army, weve struck with dismay, and 
vould listen «a longer to any who advised to continue the 
war; hut sent, as iheir agents to sue for peace, thirty of Iha 
pniMcipal elders. , TheM compose the assembly of tkt hig^ 
«^ digaity ^udqoh^ them, having the principal contfol «viar 
tlie senate itself. Arriving, at the fcnerars tent, they jj^e»» 
trated themselves» like tboae who humblv fawn on kinss, 
having teamed that mode, I suppose, irom the countiy 
wbence they derived their origin. Their discoarse was 
auitable to such servile adulation, not attempting to apoliK 
ffiae for their conduct, but transferring the bhune on Hanai* 
pa), and the favourers of his violent measures. They iaa^ 
x^ored pardon for their state, which had been twice rulaeii 
jggr the rashness of its cttixens, and would a second time ^a* 
indebted for its reatoratioa |b the feaeroeity of an enenqr:. 
tKay obaenred that ''the Roman people sought doaainkafe 
i»iver the eoaquered, not their destruction; and deckniai; 
thamselvtes rea^ topay implicit obedieneaio any commanif 
vfaich their sub|t«ators should be pleased t^impeaeu'* ^ipii«, 
told them that ^ he 'had came into Africa with the BKpeet» 
tion, which h»l bena farther e nMWca gcd by the hai^ for» 
tune of his army, ^ oariying homa aonqoest, net peaem 
That, however, although be had conquest within his reach, 
yet he did not reject peace; that all nations iai|^t know/ 
9 H 9 
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ilkat the Roman people were gaided hj (he princi^tes of j«ls- 
tiee, both in nnder taking and condading wars. That tbeae 
were the terms of peace which he prescribed: — that thejr 
shonid give up the prisoners, deserters, and fugitives ; witln 
draw their armies irom Italy and Crael ; renounce all pre- 
tensions to Spain ; retire from all the islands which lie be- 
tween Italy and Africa ; deliver up all their ships of war, 
except twenty, and furnish five hundred thonsand measures 
of wheat, and three hundred thousand of barley." What 
sum of monev he demanded, authors are not agreed. In 
tome, I find nve thousand talents;* in others, five thousand 
pounds weight of silver ; while it is also said that donbl^psnr 
ci the troops was imposed. " Three days," said he, ^ snail 
be allowed you to consider whether you apprdve of peace on 
Uiese conditions. If you do approve of it, t hen make a truee 
with me, and send ambassadors to Rome to the senate." 
The Carthaginians, thus dismissed, thought it advisable to 
ffubmii to any terms, as the only object they had in view was 
lo g^in time, until Hannibal should come .over to Africa; 
and therefore they sent ambassadors to Scipio, to conclude 
ji truce, and others to Rome to solicit peate. The.se carried 
with them a few prisoners, deserters, and fugitives, to make 
a show of obedience, and that they might attain their c^eet 
with the less difficulty. 

17. Lselius, with Svphax and the principal Numidian 
prisoners,, arrived at tlome several daysbeiiNre them, and 
related, in order, to the senate, the several transactions 
which had passed in Africa. Great was the rejoicing 
on account of the present state of aiSfairs, and the most 
«anguine hopes were entertained with respect to^ the fu- 
ture. The senate ^hen,' on the business being proposed, 
ordered that the king should be sent prisoner to Alba, and 
that Lealius should be detained ^mtil the arrival of the Car» 
thaginian ambassadors. A supplication for four days was 
decreed. Publius ^lius, pretor, when the senate broke uj^ 
called an assembly of the people, and ascended the rostrum 
with Caius Laelius. There, on hearing that the Carthagin* 
ian armies had been t-outed ; so renowned a monarch iS 
Byphax vanquished and made prisoner ; and conquest ex- 
tended, with extraordinary soccers, over every partxjf Nth 
Biidia, the people could not contain their joy, but by shouts 
and other methods usually practised by the multitude, 'ex- 
pressed immoderate transports. The pretor therefore im- 
mediatelv iissued orders, that the keepers should open the 
temples m every part of the <:ity j and that all should be al- 
lowed, during the whole day, to go round them, and pay 

^ * 1,966^78« ^ ^ 
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-Ibeir worship and tlumks to the gods. On the day follow- 
ing, he introdiiced Masinissa's ambateadors, who first ccm- 
5ratolated the senate on the sQocess of Pablhis Scipio in 
Lfriea f then gave thanks for his having ** not only hon- 
oured Masinissa with the title of king, bat made him one, 
by reinstating him on the throne of his father ; where (now 
that Syphax was removed) he had, if it so pleased the senate, 
a prospect of reigning without contest or aiiprehensicNi ; 
they ItKewise made their acknowledgments tor praises he 
had bestowed on him in the assembly, and for the very 
magnificent presents with, which h^ had loaded him.^ 
^They added, " that Masinissa bad exerted his best endea- 
▼oors to appear not unworthy of those favours, and would 
continae so ta do. They then requested the senate to confirm 
by their decree the title of king, and the other distingnish- 
cd marks conferred on him by Scipio ; telling ihem that 
their monarch farther entreated, that, if it so pleased them, 
the Numidian prisoners then in Rome mieht oe sent home, 
a eircnmstance which wonld do him high hbnour among 
his countrymen." The senate made answer, " that con- 

Sitnlations on the successes of Africa ought in the con- 
erates to be mutual ; that Scipio appeared to have acted 
properly and regularly, in giving to their Numidian ally 
the title of king; and that whatever else he should do, . 
jprateful to Masteissa, the senate ratified and approved it/' 
They then ordered the pretor to prepare the following pre- 
aents for the kinr^— (wo purple robes with a eolden clasp 
and Tests, with broad purple borders ; two horses with 
trappings f two suits of horseman's armour, with coats of 
aoail ; with tents and camp furniture, siich as is customary 
to provide for a consul. Donatives were also voted for the 
ambassadors, no( less than five thonsand asses* to each ; 
for their attendants, a thousand asses ;t two suits of appa- 
rel to each of .theambassadors, one to each of their attend- 
aBls,.and the same to the Namidtans, who were to be freed 
from imprisonment, and sent back to the king. Besides 
whieh, they ordered entire «lits- of apartments and enter- 
tainment for the embassy. 

. 18, In the coQT^ of the summer, daring which those 
transactions passed in AfHca, and these decrees at Rome, 
PubUus Gluiatilius Varus, pretor, and Marcus Cornelius, 
pioeonsul, fought a pitched battle with Mago the Cartha- 
ginian, in the country of the Insubrlan Qauls. The pre» 
tor's legions were in the first line : Cornelius kept his in 
naerve, placing himself in front. The pretor and procon- 
snl exhorted the soldiers to make the atuck with the utmost 
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vigoar. FiBdlng Aat fhef made bo impiettioB tm tke €«^ 
tha^ntan liae, &iiiiia]iii8 aaid to Cocncliiia, ** Tlie battle 
Hags, aff yoa auf pcrcem ; and the eneBiy findiag tlias»* 
«elves able to make re^stanoe bevond wlnt ther bad bo^ 
adj are basdened against fear, and it js'W^i if Uiey do not 
assame boldness : we imist bear down vilb tbe cmkf , if 
we expect to cyaoidcr or drive tbem from ibeit gtovmd. 
Do you tberefofse support tbe battfe in front, and I witt 
bring ap tbe horse ; or I «^ 4akr ears, of aiattem hem, 
wbile yon charge wUb tbe^ cavalry of tbe Ibar kf^lGni»" 
Tbe proconsal odTering lo undcartake citber part of tbe ba- 
ainess. as tbe pretor shooid direct, UointthiiSi tiie prelor, 
with his son Marcos, a yontb of a high and ardent mtkf 
ioek tbe eommaiid of the xsaTalnr, and having ommti 
4bem to monnt tbeir borses, led tbem on inataotijr.to te 
charge. Tbe confaslon -oceaaioiied by these was kirareaaed 
by tbe shoots of the legions ; nor would jt&e CanbagiaMK 
lue have stood their ground, bad mot Mago iaunadiatidjr 
bronght up thit elephanu to ihe fight, hairing kept tem^bi 
readiness against the first motion which the barae aboiild 



make. By the snorting and -aight of these animala. tfao 
Jiorses were frightened to s»di a desrec, as roaderea the 
aid qf the cavalry of no /sffect As we Stoman bo ta eaM» 
bad tbe advantage in poinl of attfen^di, when in close ^bl, 
and. when be eoiibl nae hsm javelm and sword Imad to 
l^nd ; so die Nnrntdian had tliie better Ja darting javelmait 
bim from a distance, and when his borseVi &4ght would not 
Sttfier him to advance. Among the inftintr3F, the twcUlk 
legion having lost the greater Mrt of their number, kqtf 
^eir groand, ralber thnmjah sname, tban ibat tb^ bad 
'strength to maintain it. They must soon however have 
fallen back, had not Ibe tbiiteentb lesion, led «p fornt tba 
reserve io the ihmt,'8iin»ortedtiiedoimtiyi conflict. BCom 
at the same time brought im lo oppeae this finesh legm ma 
Qaal^ draiwn also from bm vtaerve. These bbing roflbad 
withoot much dificaby, 4be ^spearme n of the ebmn^i Ici- 
gion formed tbemsQites- int»<a cifciilar bod^, and aitacaDsd 
the elephants, 'which were now throwmglhe line of the i»* 
fimtry mto coufaeion.; aiad by disdmiginK their spears at 
tbem, hardly any of which were thrown in vasa -; as tbe 
beasts were close togetber, they turned them all an the lina 
of their own partv. Four of tbem. -oveipowored mtk 
wounds, fell On this tbe first line of tbe enemy begaft la 
^ive way ; when all the infantly, seeing the «lepbams toa^ 
ug about, rushed on in order to increase the terror and oe»> 
fusion. As long, however, as Mago stood at the head of tta 
troops, the ranks retreating leisurely, kept op the spirtt <tf 4m 
battle ; but when they saw him fall on receiving aproond 
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tiuroQgb bis thigh, and carried lifeless oat of the field, 
insta&tiy all betook themselves to flight. There were five 
thousand Carthaginians slain on that day, and twenty-two 
military ensigns taken. Nor was the victory bloodless on 
the side of the Romans : two thousand three hundred men 
of the pretor's army were lost, by fkr the greater part of 
- whom were of the twelfth legion ; of which l^ion also 
fell two military tribunes, Marcos Gosconius and Marcos 
Ntenias. Of the thirteenth legion, likewise, which had shar- 
ed the latter part of the engagement, Cneios Helvios, mili- 
tarv tribune, was slain while emjAoyed in restoring the 
fight. There perished, besides, thi|pr-two horsemen of some 
d^tinction, who were trodden down by the elephants, to- 
gether with some centurions. Probably the contest would 
not have been so soon ended, had not the wound of their 
general made the enemy retire from the field. 

19. Mago, setting out during the silence of the next night, 
and making as long journeys as his wound allowed him to 
bear, arrived at the sea-coast, in the country of the Ingau- 
ntan Ligutlans. There the deputies from Carthage, who 
had a few days before arrived with the ships in the Gal- 
iie bay, waited on him, and delivered orders to him to 
pass over to Africa as soon as possible ; informing him that 
nis brother Hannibali to whom messengers had been also 
sent, would do the same, for the affairs of the Carthaginians 
were not iiva condition to* hold possession of Gaul and Italy 
hw arms. Mago was not only moved by the commands of 
the senate and the danger that threatened his countrv, but 
dreaded lest, if he delayed, he might be hard pressed Sy the 
victorious enemy ; and also, lest the Ligurians themselves, 
seeing that the Carthaginians were about to relinquish Italy,^ 
might revolt to those under whose power they must speedily 
iiiiL He at the same time entertained hopes that his wound 
might be less irritated on board a ship th^n on land, and 
that he might there be able to attend to the cure of it with 
more convenience. Embarking therefore his troops, he set 
saH, and had scarcely passed Sardinia when he died; on the 
coast of which island, several Carthaginian ships which had 
been dispersed were taken by the Roman fleet. Such were 
the oeenrrences by land and sea, on that .side of Italv nearest 
to the Alps. The consul Cneius Servilius performed nothing 
memorable in Etruria, or in Gaul, (for he had advanced into 
that coontry,) except that he rescued from slavery, whfek 
they, had endured for sixteeu^ars, his Ikther» Caius Servile 
ins, end his uncle Caimi Lutatins, who had been talten by th^ 
Boians- at the village of Tanetam. Be returned to Rome 
ftocompanied by these on each side of him, dlstingaished 
lather by family badges than public services» It was pr6> 



posfd to tlie.peopk| ibal ^Ciiow 94|rvdif^ sfcoiDli nol be 
subject to penaUv, for l^av^ng, poBtFarv to tt«^ li^ws, 4iiruig 
the life of bis iatbeir, (a^ oircuquitaBce of wbifib he n^s «I Uiac 
Ume igooFant,) ana who aat in. tbe ««rule cbair^ ac cCT tcd 
M^e o&ces of tribune of ihiB coR^mc^s, aAj} fikbeiap edde^" 
this bf^Ug a4miu«d. he rsturoecl (o W^ proviQC^ CoilWDlia, 
Uffugum, Vergo, besiflis, fletriei^utEi, Sy^h^am, Ar^- 
tanum, Clampetiii^ apd many othaf sinaU «la^8« perccirog 
tbat tbe Cartbagipiaa^ grew languid m their operaliaiis, 
eame over to Ciiei^s ^ervilius tbe cofis^lj tbeo W Bruttiniii; 
«nd wbo had foii^bt a battle wiih Haanibal ia the district 
* of Croion, of wbia^ wf have qo clear accouot. Valeriiis 
Antias says that ftve Bioa^an^ of the e^ewy were sIub. 
Tbiti is a eircumstaace of such impojtanoe, thai eiiher it 
must be aa impiidept fietioQi ot tbey weie f oiity of gnaX 
negligeoce whp 09]|iHe4 laeiitioBiiic ^ It 19 oeriaiA that 
liannibal macle da fofther efforts in Italyi for ()4»piitiea came 
to bim from Carthage recalUpg hi» to Affioa» aearly at4he 
game tiine with Mago. 

90. Haaaibal isoaid to h?v« beeia thromi iatothe mm. 
violeat agitatiqi), aiftd scarcely H> hay^ r«l^aia«d uom siwi- 
4i|ig tears^ oi^ bcjariog the "words of tha depiities. When 
tbey had d<divered tbe orders whieh they had ia ehai^, ]^ 
jBai<l,-*-"I*^ow, ipdeed, ihey reeaH in^j aol in anbigiioQs 
terms, bqt openly, who have, ior a l«mg time mat, been 
dragging ine hom^i ^ refusing sie mffUm holh^f »em aad 
^oney. It is ao( the Ro<naa people, ao often disooaUNed 
find routed, that has coaQwred Manftihali hnt the Caithagi- 
^ian seaate, tbroqgh (be iiialicioes sofigeatioQs of envy; nar 
will Scipio eiFali and inside h|ms^ so mfich in this my dis- 
graeeA]^ r^freat, a^ Will i&aao ; who, 4inafale to do at by 

?py other meaaa, haa eroshed o^ family nnder the ratas m 
Carthage/' As he had foP fffim^ «im^ faveeeen this eimit, 
he had shigs already prepared) dismissing thesefare a nae- 
jesa erowd pf soldiers, nnder the. appearance of garnsoos, 
lato the towns of Smttiqm. a faw of wbieh adheied to bim 
iatbar through fear than affeetioa, his earned over to Aitiea 
ftteh of the troppa aa were fiH fodr seFvioe. A sieat nombn 

f^atives of Ital^, f^asipg to follow bim ta Africa, and Itf- 
r to the lumotDary of Jopo Lasinla, wbieh, till that d«F, 
i never heea vioiatiBd, were barbaronsiy put to death wim- 
the walls pf tbe temple We afe told, that hardly any 
person ever ^^wed more g»e^ on leaving his natiTcioU th 
gp into »tlc, ihaa Bbpatbal oa his departum from the 
^^euatry 9C bi^ enemy : that he ofien looked hack on the cpaat 
iOif Italy, inveighing agaiast gods aad mat, ntteriag eanei 
pa bis own head for aot baring led his men to Rome, yet 
j^hing whb hh>od from the shtn|hter at Cannm; redeotiof^ 
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M Hre Bitterest tezAticKi, that BtApib, Wh&f\sihte h\^ W^ 
ooiDtraent to the consnlship, had not lookdl in th\e fsLtiR of 
ifkc Oarthagmian efaeiay in ftatjr, ha^ y)tt spiHi to ^o and 
att^^^ Carthagti; white he, who ha^ staitt & hnndm thoaw 
s^nd fightiiig men at ThMsy toebtis and Cahhe^, bad ^£f^red 
liis. strength to «lorilder a^y about OasiHhnhi, Cum%, and 
r^cla. In the ihid^ OiT such s^lf-reproabhes aiid comt)Iaihts, 
be ^^ forced, a way froih ftal^, in which he hkd to lotog 
ibaitatained a divid'ed poWer with the Romans. ' 

ftl, News wis bronght to Rotae at ftie same tithe that both 
ll^ago dhd Hannibal had departed ifot Aifrica. Btit the ex- 
-altatjon of the people was diminished by tb^e reflection, that 
tlie Romftn commanders had shown k want ieither of spirit 
or of strehgth, in not preventing snch departure, thongb thej 
lldd received orders to that purpose froin the senile. Jhey 
had also mtr6b «tniiety concerning^ the fihai issoe of anairs. 
liow that the ^hole weight of the war fell oh one general 
and his ariby. Abodt the saDae tiWe ainbas^doi^ arrived 
fVoni Sdgtintuxh, bringing with them soine Cirthaginian^ 
"^hohad come over to Spiin to hire auxiliaries, an'd whom 
Oiey had fieized, together with their money, l^hey laid do^ii 
£h the borch of the s^eniie-hotise two hundred and fliny 
]^uDds weight of ^old and eighty of silveh The agetits 
w;ere thrown into prison ; the gold afnd silver ^ei'e r'eiurti- 
^d, and thanks given to the Sagu^tines ; bVesents were inade 
to ihera besides, dnd ships provided to convey them honie to 
$paib. Soine of the older isehatoi's theh observed, that 
f* Meii had less lively sensitious of good than oif evil, bid 
they remember what terror and ponstematibii Hannibars 
coming into Italy hid excited 1 What losise's they had sus- 
(iOned, and what ram^ntatiops hid fcillowed^ when the 
Carthaginian camp Wis se^n from the Wills of the city, what 
Vows were theii offered up by eichlf>artic^lar person and by 
the whole bodj^ of the people ! HoW often, in their assem- 
blies, we're their hands stretched odl towards heaven, and 
exclamations heard — ! will that day ever arrive, when we 
shall see Italy cleared of the enemy, and blessed ohce more 
with the enjoyment of jseice 1 That how, at length, in the 
ttxteehth year, the gods had granted their wish, and yet not 
the slightest proposal had been made of returning thanks to 
the gods. So deficient arie men in gratitude, even at ib^ 
tiHDfe when a favour is received ; and much less are they apt 
to retain a proper sense of it afterward." Immediately, a 
general exclamation broke forth from every part of the s*^^ 
ate-house^ (hat Publius JEMus the pretor, should ta^e J!j^^ 
tense of the senate on the suhwt : and a decree passro, ^^ 
isoppEcation should be soIeSzed in all the temples lo% 
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fire days, and a himdrad and twenty of the greater tu^iibs 
offered in sacrifice. 

22. After Lslius and Masinissa's ambassadors were .dis- 
missed, accounts were broaght, th^t the Carthaginian am- 
bassadors, who were coming to treat of peace, had been i»een 
at Puteoli, and would proceed from thence bv* land ; on 
which the senate resolved, that Caius Laelius snould be re- 
called, in order that he might be present at the proceeding. 
Cluintus Fulvius Gillo, a lieutenant-general under Scimo, 
conducted the Carthaginians to Rome, but they were for- 
bidden to enter the city. Apartments were proirided for 
them in the Villa Publica, and an audience of the senate 
was granted them in the temple of Bellona. Thei r discourse 
was nearly the same with that which the^ had made to Scipio, 
throwinpf off all the blame of the war from the community, 
and laymg it on Hannibal. They affirmed, that " he had 
acted contrary to the orders of the senate, not only in pass- 
ing the Alps, but even in crossing the Iberus ; and that he 
had, without any authority from them, made war not only 
on the .Romans, but before that on the Saguntines ; that, if 
the facts were duly considered, the senate and neople of 
Carthage had, to that day, inviolably observed tne treaty 
with the Romans. Therefore they had nothing farther in 
charge, than to request, that they mi?ht be allowed to abide 
by the terms of the peace which bad been lately concluded 
with the consul Lutatius." The.pretor, according to the 
established custom, giving permission to the senators to make 
such inquiries of the ambassadors as any of them thought 
proper ; the older members, who had been present a^ Uie 
concluding of the treaties^ asked various questions relative 
to them. The Carthaginians replied, that they were not of 
an age to remember particulars, (for almost all of them were 
young :) on which, the house resounded with exclamations, 
that Funic faith was evident, in appointing such men as 
these to solicit the renewal p^ a former peace, with the terms 
of which they were themselves unacquainted. 

23. The ambassadors being ordered to withdraw, the sen- 
ators proceeded to give their opinions. Marcus Lavius re- 
commended, that ** Cneius Servilius, the consul who was 
the nearest home^. should be sent for, to be present at the 
proceedings ; for as no subject of greater importance than 
the present could ever come under their consideration, so 
he did not think it consistent with the dignity of the Roman 
people, that an affair of such magnitude snould be transacted 
in the absence of both the consuls." Cluintus Metellus, who 
three years before had been consul, and had also been dic- 
tator, proposed, that " whereas Publius Scipio,.by destroying 
the armies of the enemy, and wasting their country, had n- 
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daced them to such necessity, that they sued for peace : No 
person whatever could be a more competent juage of their 
inteniion in making the application, and therefore they 
should be wholly directed by the advice of that general, who 
was carrying on the war under the walls of Carthage." — 
Marcus Vaierhis Xisevinus, who had been twice consul, 
charged those men with being come as spies, and not as am- 
bassadors ; and advised, that " they should be ordered to de- 
part from Italy ; that guards should be sent with them to 
their ships ; and that orders should be sent to Scipio, not to 
intermit his operations." Laelius and Fulvius added, that 
v** Scipio had grounded his hopes of success on Hannibal and 
Mago not being recalled from Italy. That the Carthaa;inians 
would feign a compliance with any measures, while they 
waited for the arrival of those generals and their armies; 
and would afterward, forgetting all gods and all treaties, 
however recent, pursue the war." This observation made 
them more readily concur in the opinion of I^vinus. The 
ambassadors were therefore dismissed, and almost without 
an answer. 

24. About the same time, the consul, Cneius Servillus, not 
doubting but that he should enjoy the glory of having re- 
stored peace to Italy, passed over into Sicily in pursuit of 
Hannibal, (as if be himself had compelled him to retreat,) 
intending to proceed from thence to Africa. As soon as 
this became known at Rome, the senate at first voted that the 
pretor should write to the consul that they required him to 
return to Italy. Afterward, on the pretor's assuring them 
that Servilius would pay no iregara .to his letter, Publius 
Sulpicius, being created dictator for the purpose, recalled 
the consul, by virtue of his superior authority ; and then, 
with Marcus Servilius, master of the horse, he spent the re- 
mainder of the year in goiog round to the cities which had 
forfeited their allegiance during the war, and examining 
into the conduct oi each. Durmg the continuance of the 
truce a hundred transports, with stores, under the convoy jof 
twepty ships of. war, sent from Sardinia by Lentulus, the 
pretor, arrived safe in Africa, without meetmg any obstruc- 
tion either from the enemy or bad weather. Cneius Octa- 
vius, who sailed from Sicily with two hundred transports 
and thirty ships of war, had pot the same good fortune. His 
Toyage was prosperous until he came almost within sight 
of Africa, when the wind at first subsided into a calm ; then 
springing up heavily from the southwest, his ships were 
dispersed on all sides. He himself, with the ships of war, 
struggling through the opposing waves, with excessive toil 
to the rowers, made the promontory or Apollo: the trans< 
ports were most of them driven to iBgimurus, an island 
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9tretcbin^ across the xaouth \>f the bar on which Carthage 
stands, distant from the city about tbirty miles ; the rest 
towards that part of it where the hot-baths are found. All 
this happened within view of Carthage^ and occasioned a 
concourse of people from all parts in the fomna. The ma- 
gistrates assembled the senate; the multitude in the porch 
of the senate-house expressed aloud their uneasiness, lesi sa 
great a booty should be allowed to escape out of their hands. 
Although some objected that their faith was pledged in 
having sued for peace, others in their having agreed to a 
truce, and which had not yet expiredj yet the a.<«einbly, be- 
ing composed of nearly an equal number of the populace as 
of senators, came to a resolution that Hasdrubal should go 
to ^gimurus with a fleet of fitly sail, and proceed from 
thence to pick up the scattered ships of the Romans in the 
several harbours and along the coasts. First, the transports 
from ^gimnrns, abandoned by the mariners, who effected 
their escape, were towed to Carthage; afterward those 
fh)m the baths. 

25. The ambassadors had not yet returned from Rome, 
nor was it known what were the sentiments of the Roman 
senate concerning war or peace; neither was the term of 
the truce expired. Scipio, on this account, more highly re- 
sented the injury oflfered by those who had peJiiionea for 
peace and the tru6e; and, considering it as breaking off the 
negotiations, and an infraction of the truce, he instantly 
sent Marcus Baebi'us, Lucius Sergius, and Lucius Fabius, 
ambassadors to Carthage. These, having narrowly escaped 
suffering: violence from the populace, and still apprehending 
themselves exposed to danger, applied to the magistrates, 
who had protected them from ill treatment, for a guard of 
ships on their return. Two triremes were assigned them ; 
which, as soon as they came to the river Bagrada,' from 
whence there was a view of the Roman camp, returned to 
Carthage. There was a Carthaginian fleet stationed at 
Utica, from which two quadriremes were sent, either in 
consequence of private oroers from Carthage, or Hasdrubal, 
who oommanded that fleet, (for the infraction was unau- 
thorized by the public?,) and which suddenly attacked the Ro- 
man qninquereme as it came round the promontory. The 
Carthaginian vessels attempted: to strike the Roman with ' 
their prows, but which they could not effect by reason of 
its activity, nor could the fighting men leap from'those lower 
ships into the higher ones. The quinquereme was g[allant* 
ly defended, as long as weapons lasted. These, however, 
spent, there was nothing that could save them but the land 
being near, and the multitude which poured out from the 
camp to the coast. Thev therefore pressed forward, using . 
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tlMtr mniost effi>rts witb Himr oars; and rimautg on shore, 
the men escaped, but the ship was eniireij lost. AAer the 
. trace had been thus broken, bjr outrage after ontrage, Laelios 
and Fulvius arrived from Rome, with the Caithaginian 
ambassadoia. To these Scipio declared, that " aUhough the 
Carthaginians had violated not only their iaitb pledged in 
the trace, but also the laws of nations req>ecting ambassa- 
dors, yet they should meet with no treatment from him nn^ 
becoming t& maxims of the Roman people and his own 
principles ;" and .thus dismissing them, he prepared for war. 
Uannibal now drew nigh the land, when one of the sailors 
was ocdered to cUmb the mast^ anddiseover what part oi the 
country tbey were arrived at ; and on his saying that their 
ieourse pointed to a ruined sepulchre, the Carthaginian, struck 
with the ill omen, ordered the pilot to steer past that place, 
pot in his fleet at Leptis, and there disembarked his fbrces. 
26. These were the transactions in Africa during that 
year ; those which tollow belong to the period in which Mar- 
cus Servilius Gteminus, who was then master of the horse, 
an4 Tiberius Claudius Nero, were consuls. However, 
towards the end of the former year deputies arriv'ed from the . 
allied cities of Qreece. They complained that their lands were 
ravaged by Philip's garrisons; and that th^r ambassadors, 
who had gone into Macedonia to solicit reparation of their 
injuries, had not been admitted to the presence of the king. 
Ac the same time, they gave information that four thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Sopater, had gone over to 
Africa, and were marching to the assistance of the Cartha- 
ginians ; and that some money also had been seat with them; 
whereon the senate ordered that an embassy should be sent 
to the king, to acquaint him that the senate considered thoae 
proceedings as contrary to the treaty subsisting between 
them. Caius Terentius Varro, Caius Mamiliua, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, were despatched on this business, with an 
escort of three quinqneremes. That year was remarkable 
for a great fire, by which the buildings on the Pnblician hill 
were burned to the ground ; and also for an uncommon 
overflowing of the rivers; bat provisions were plentiful, 
because, in consequence of peace, all parts of Itialy were 
opeq for importation; and besides, a great ooantity of «om, 
which bad been sent from Spain, was aelivered out to 
the inhabitants at the easy rate of four asses a bushel, by the 
cnrnle ediies, Marcus Valerius Falto and Marcus Fabius 
Buteo. In the ^me year died duifttns Fabius Mazimua, 
in extreme old age, if it be true, as some writers affirm, that 
he had been aa?nr for sixty-two years. He was certaialjr 
a man worthy of the great snmame which he bore, even if 
he were the first to whom it was applied. Heanrpassedhis 
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lUher, and w«a equal to his grandfather, in the honourable 
posts which he filled. His grandfather, RaUus, was dis- 
tinguished by a greater number of victories, and greater bat- 
tles ; but the actions of Fabios, haying such an antagonist 
as Hannibal, may be considered as equivalent to them all. 
He was deemed 'to possess more caution than spirit; bat 
though it may be doubted whether the dilatoriiiess of his 
conduct arose from his natural disposition, or from a con- 
viction that it was best suited to the war in which he was 
engaged, yet nothing is more certain, than that this man 
alone, as the poet Ennius sa3rs, by his delays retrieved oar 
affairs, duintus Fabius Maximus, his son, was consecrated 
augur in his place, and Servius Sulpicius 'Qalba pontiff, in 
his place also ; for he held two offices in the college of 
priests. The Roman games were repeated for one daj ; the 
plebeian thrice repeat^ entire, by the curule ediles, Marcos 
Sextius Sabinus and Cains Tremellius Flaccus. Both these 
were elected pretors, and, with them, Caius Livius Salina- 
tor and Caius Anrelius Cotta. The different accounts given 
by writers render it uncertain whether Caius Servilios, con- 
sul, presided at the elections that year, or Publius Sulpicius. 
nominated dictator by him, b^^use he himself was detainea 
in Etruria, bel&g employed, pursuant to a decree of the sen- 
ate ; in holding inquisitions relative to the conspiracies of the 
principal inhabitants. 

37. In the beginning of the following year, [A. U. C. 
650. B. C. 203] Marcus Servilius and Tiberius Claudius, 
summoning the senate to the capitol, consuhed them con- 
cerning the provinces. Both were desirous of obtaining Af- 
rica ; they therefore wished that Iialy and Africa should be dis- 
posed of by lot: but this was opposed, though by Cluintas 
tkletellos chiefly. The consuls were ordered to apply to the 
tribunes, to take the sense of the people as to who should 
conduct the war in Africa. All the tribes concurred in ap- 
pointing Publius Scipio. Nevertheless the consuls put the 
province of Africa to the lot, for so the senate had decreed, 
and it fell to Tiberius Claudius, who was to carry to AfHca 
a fleet of fift]^ ships, all qujnqueremes, with authority equal 
to that of Scipio. Marcus Servilius obtained Etruria ; and 
in the same province the command was continued to Caius 
Servilius, if the senate thought proper that the consul should 
remain in the city. Of the pretors, Marcus Sextius ob- 
tained Gaul, where Publius Clulntilius Varus was to deliver 
to him two legions with the province ; Caius Livius, Brut- 
tium, with the two legions which Publius Sempronius, pro- 
consul, had commanded the year before ; Cneius^remeliius, 
Sicily, with directions to receive from Publius Villi us Tap- 
pttlus, pretor of the former year, the province and two 
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regioDs; Villiiis, as propretor, was appointed to protect tbe 
• coast of Sicily with tu enty ships of war and one tbousaod 
Iroops; Mareas Pomponius, to convey from thence to Rome, 
with the remaining tvienty' ships, ane thousand five hundred 
sddiers. The city jurisdiction iell to Caius Aurdios Cotta; 
die rest were eontinded in their provinces, and with the 
armies to which they were first aj^inted. Kot more thaft 
^xteen legions were employed that year in the service of the 
empire. In order to conciliate the favour of the gods to all 
their undertakings and proceedings, it was ordered that the 
consuls should, before they set out to the campaign, cele- 
brate thof^e games, and with the greater victims, which Ti- 
tus Manlius, dictator, in the consulate of >Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus and Titus Gtuintius, had vowed, provided the 
coramonweaitfa should for the> next five years continue in 
the same state. The games were exhibited in the cii-cus 
during four davs, and the victims sacrificed to the gods to 
whom they had been vowed. 

38. Meanwhile, both hope and anxiety daily increased in 
equal proportion; nor could people judge with certainty 
wnether it was a proper subject of rejoicing that Hannibal 
had, at the end of sixteen J[ears, departed from Italy, and 
thereby left the possession ofit open to the Roman people, or 
whether they had not rather cause of fear in his having car- 
ried his army safe into Africa. They considered that, 
although the place was "changed, the danger was still the 
same : that Cluintus Fabius, lately deceased, who foretold 
the violence of this struggle, had grounds for what he far- 
ther presaged, namely, that Hannibal would prove a more 
formidable en^my in nis own country than he had been in a 
foreign one. Scipio," he said, " would not have to deal with 
Syphax, a kinp^ of undisciplined barbarians, whose army 
had been sometimes commanded by Statorius, a man but little 
elevated above the condition of a slave ; nor with such a das- 
tardly general as his i^ther-in-law Hasdrubal ; nor with tumul- 
tuary armies, hastily collected out of a crowd of armed rus- 
tics, — ^but with Hannibal, a general of the greatest bravery; 
brought up from his infancy in the midst of arms; in his 
chilfTOood a soldier; when scarcely arrived at the age of 
youth, a general ; who had advanced to an old age through 
a course of victories ; had filled Spain, Gaul, and Italy, from 
the Alps to the strait, with monuments of his mighty 
achievements ; who was at the head of an army equally ex- 
perienced in service with himself, hardened by having gone 
through every kind of difficulty, even beyond what men could 
be supposed to endure ; which bad been stained, numberless 
times, with Roman blood, and had carried wtth them the 
*cpoilSt not only of Roman soldiers, but of Roman command- 
212 
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•rs: that many would meet Scipio in battle who» with their 
own hands, had slain pretors, gnierals, and consuls ; who, in 
fine, were decorated with the nighest military honours, ao- 
customed as they were to ravage camps and the cities of Ital;^ ; 
and that the magistrates of the Roman people were not in 
possession of such a number of fasces as Hannibal could 
nave carried before him, of those which had been taken from 
the generals who had fallen by his arms." While Uieir 
thoughts were employed in these diaconraging considera- 
tioDs, their anxiety and fears were farther aggravated by 
other circumstances; for ailer being accustomed during 
several years to wage war in different parts of Italy, with« 
out any saneuine hopes or prospect of its speedy conclusion, 
Scipio and Uannibal, champions matched as it were for the 
final decision, had now raised their eagerest attention. Even 
those who had the greyest confidence in Scipio, and the 
strongest hopes of victory, the nearer they saw the comple- 
tion of their wishes, the more was their solicitude height- 
ened. In a similar manner were the minds of the Cartha- 
ginians affected ; who, when they turned their eyes on Han- 
nibal, and the greatness of his exploits, repented that they 
had sued for peace. Then recollecting that they had been 
twice vanquished in battle ; that Syphax had been made pris- 
oner; that they bad been expelled from Spain ; and finally, 
that they had been obliged to quit Italy tor the defence ol 
their own shores ; and that all this had been effected by the 
valour and conduct of Scipio alone, they looked on him with 
terror, as a leader whose birth the fates had ordained for. 
their destruction. 

29. . Hannibal in the mean time arrived at Hadrumetum, 
and spent a few days there in refreshing his soldiers after 
the (ktigues of the voyage; when, roused by the alarmine 
accounts that all the country round Carthage was possessed 
by the enemy's troops, he advanced by lon^ marches to 
Zama, which lies at the distance of five days' journey from 
that oily. Some spies whom he sent out, being intercepted 
by the koman guards, and^brought to Scipio, he gave tnem 
in charge to the military tribunes, with orders to conduct 
them through the camp, wherever they chose : he encouraged 
them to lay aside fear, and view every thing; and then, in- 
quiring whether they had taken a satisfactory view of every 
particular, he gave them an escort back to Hannibal. Han- 
nibal received no pleasure from any of their accoimts. — 
They informed him that Masinissa happened to arrive that 
very day with six thousand foot, and four thousand horse; 
and he was particularly struck by the confidence of the ene- 
my, which, ne well knew, was not conceived without rea- 
son. Wherefore, although he was himself the cause of the 
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war, and had, by his coming, occasioned the violation of 
the trace, and the breaicing off the negotiations ; yet, think- 
ing that he might obtain more reasonable terms, b^ suing 
for peace while his strength was entire, than after bemg dis- 
comfited, he sent a message to Scipio, requesting a confer- 
ence. Whether he took this step on his own judgment or 
by the order of the government, I cannot lake on me to af- 
firm. Valerius Antias says that after he had been defeated 
by Scipio in the first engagement, in which twelve thousand 
fighting men were slain, and one thousand seven hundred 
taken, he came as ambassador, with ten others, into the camp 
to Scipio. Scipio did not decline the aonference ; and the 
two generals, by concert, moved forward their camps, in or- 
der that they might the more conveniently meet. Scipio sat 
down at a small distance from the city Nedagara, in a spot 
every way commodious, besides having water within a jave- 
lin's cast : Hannibal took possession of a hill, four miles 
distant ; safe and convenient in all respects, except that 
there was no water near. In the space between them a spot 
was chosen open to view on all sides, that there might be no 
room for treachery. 

do. Their armed attendants having retired to an equal 
distance on both sides, here met {each attended by a single 
interpreter) the two greatest generals, not only of the age 
they lived m, but of all who have been recorded in any for- 
mer time, and equal to any of the kings or commanders of 
any nations whatever. On sight of each other they both 
stood for some time silent, struck dumb as it were by mutual 
admiration. At length Hannibal began thus : " Since it has 
been so ordered by fate, that I, wh6 nrst commenced hostili- 
ties against the Roman people, and have so often beenx>n the 
point of making a conquest of them, should voluntarily come 
to sue for peace, I am glad that it is to you, rather than to 
any other person, that I am to apply. On vour part, too, 
among the many illustrious events of your life, it ought not 
to be reckoned the least glorious^ that Hannibal, to whom 
the gods granted victory over so many Roman generals, has 
yielded to you ; and that yon put an end \o this war, which 
was first rendered remarkable by the calamities of your coun- 
try, before it was so by those of ours. Here also we may 
o^rve the sport of fortune in the disposal of events, that, in 
the consulate of your father, I took up arms. He was the 
first Roman general with whom I engaged in baUle, and to 
his son I now come unarmed to solicit peace. It were in- 
deed above all things to be wished that tne gods had so dis- 
posed the mind? of our fathers, that your countrymen had 
been contented with the dominion of Italy, and ours with 
that of Africa ; for, even on your side, Sicily and Sardinia 
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are not an adequate compensation for the loss of so maaxf 
fleets, so many armies, so many excellent generate. But 
vrhan is past, however it may be blamed) cannot be retriered. 
Our attempts on the possessions of others have ended in our 
being necessitated to fig^bt in defence of our own. Thus we 
not only brought war home to yon in Italy, but to ourselves 
in Africa. Von beheld the arms and ensigns of. an enemy 
almost within your gates and on your walls ; and we now, 
from the ramparts of Carthage, hear the din of a Roman 
camp. The event, therefore, for which we ought most ear- 
nestly to pray, and you to wish, above ail things,.now comes 
in view : you are negotiaiihg a peace in the midst of a suc- 
cessful career. We who negotiate are the persons most in- 
terested in its establishment, and whose stipulations, what- 
ever they may be, will certainly be ratitied by our req>ective 
states. We want nothing but a disposition not averse from 
pacific eoonsels. For my part, so much instruction have I 
received from age, returning now an old man to my conn- 
trv, which I left a boy, and also both from prosperkv and 
adversity, that I wish to follow reason rather than fortune. 
Bat your early time of life and uninterrupted flow of pros- 
perity, both apt to' inspire a degree of warmth ill suited to 
peacefulplans, excite in my mind very serious apprehen- 
sions. He whom fortune has^nevear deed ved, rarely consid- 
ers the uncertainty of future events. What I was at Thra- 
symenus and at Cannae, that you are at present. Appointed 
to a command at an a«e scarcely fit for service, though yotur 
enterprises were of the boldest nature, yon wefe ever sne- 
cessful. By avenging the death of your father and uncle, 
you acquir^ a distinguished character for uno<^mmon brave- 
ry and filial duty. You recovered Spain, which had been 
lost, and drove out of it four Carthaginian armies. On be- 
ing elected consul, while others wanted spirit sufficient to 
defend Italy, ^ou [bussed into Africa, and ny there destroy- 
ing two armies, by taking and burning two camps m one 
hour, by making a captive of Sypfaax, a most powerful king, 
and by seizing on so many of hiscitics, and so naanv of ours, 
yon compelled me to relinoniah the possession of Italy, which 
I had continued to hold tar ^teen years. Perhaps your 
wishes tend rather to ^M>nquest than to peace. I know the 
spirit of you Romans, that it ever aims at grand rather Uian 
useful objects. Fortune once shone on me with the same 
benign countenance. But if, along with prooperity, the gods 
wonld ffrant us a sound judgment, we Mould consider not 
only what had already happened, but what may possiUy 
happen hereafter. Although you should foj^ all other in- 
stances, I am a sufficient example of every nnd of fortune. 
Me, whom you formerly saw pitching my camp between the 
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iLak) and your city, and on the point of scaling the Mralls of 
Rome, you now behold here, under the walls of my natire 
city, which is threatened with a siege ; deprived of my two 
brothers, generals of consummate skill and valour; depre- 
cating, in behalf of my own c;iiy, those calamities by which 
formerly I struck terror into yours. The mpst exalted state 
of fortune is ever the least to.be relied on. A peace con- 
cluded at a juncture wherein your affairs flourisn, and ours 
are distressed, reflects splendour and dignity on you who 
grant it : to us Ti^fab request it, it is rather necessary than 
honourable. A certain peace is better and safer than a vic- 
tory in expectation : the former is in your own disposal, the 
latter in that of the gods. Risk not, on the chance of one 
hour, the happy successes of so many years. When you 
consider your own strength, recollect, at the sam6 time, the 
chances of war. Arms there will be on both sides ; but, on 
both sides, the bodies that contend will be but human. Events 
less correspond to men's expectations in war, than in any 
other case whatever. Even supposing that you should gain 
the victory in battle, the proportion of glory which you would 
thereby acquire, in addition to what you may now securely 
lenjoy on granting peace, would be by no means commensu- 
rate to that which you must lose, should any misfortune hap- 
pen to you. The chance of but a single hour may destroy 
at once both the honours which you haveattained, and those 
for which you hope. In the adjusting of matters, every thing, 
Publius Scipio, will be in your own power ; in the other case, 
you must abide by the pleasure of the gods. Formerly, Mar- 
cus Atilius, in this same land, would have been celebrated 
among the few most extraordinary examples of bravery and 
success, had he, whei^ possessed of victory, granted peace 
to the request of our fathers ; but by setting no bounds to his 
ambition, by laying no restraint on his passions ; in propor- 
tion to the height of glory to which he had attained, was his 
fell dishoDOurabte. Certainly it is his right who grants 
peace, not his who sues for it, to prescribe the terms ; yet, 
perhaps, we might not be deemed altogether inadequate to 
the estimation of what degree of punishment should be in- 
flicted on 08. We are ready to give up to you the possess- 
ion of all those places, on account of which the war was 
begun : Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, with all the islands that lie 
in any part of the sea between Africa and Italy. Let us 
Carthaginians, confined within the shores of Africa, behold 
you, since sucn is the will of the gods, extending your sove- 
reignty, both by land aad sea, over foreign realms. I am far 
from denying that you have some reason to distrust the faith 
of the Carthaginians, on account of the insincerity which 
they showed in their solicitations, and in not waiting the is- 
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sae of t^e negotiation. Scipio, theseeuriiy of a peaea b»« 
ing dbserved depends much on the character, of those wbo 
sue for it. Your senate, I hear, refused to grant it, partly 
from the consideration ihat the persons employed in the em- 
bassy were not sufficiently respectable. Hannibal sues for 
peace, who would not sue for it unless he thought it expe- 
dient ; and who on account of the same expedieney which 
induces him to sue for it, will also maintain it. And as bo- 
cause the war was begun by me, I took effectaa] care, until " 
the gods themselves declared against me, that my ooontry- 
men should have no reason to complain of it, so will I exert 
my utmost endeavours to jpnake them satisfied with a peace 
procured by any means." 

31. The Roman general answered to this effect : " Haa- 
nibal, it was not unknown to me that their expectation of 
your arrival was what urged the Carthaginians to violate 
the truce subsisting, and to break off the treaty of neace. 
Nor do you dissemble it ; as you deduct from the former 
conditions every particular, except thpee which are, for 
some time past, m our own power. But as yoq are sc^ieiiu 
ous that vour countrymen should understand how great » 
burden they are relieved from by your means, so it is my 
business to endeavour that they shall not now retract tlie 
concessions which they then agreed to make, and enjoy 
what they then ceded, as a reward of their perfidy. Un- 
worthy of being allowed the same terms, you requtre addi- 
tional advantages in consequence of yonr treachery. Nei- 
ther were our Others the aggressors in the war of Sicily, 
nor we in that of Spain, in the former case, the danger 
of their allies the Mamertines ; in the latter, the deatmo 
tion of Saguntum, armed us in the cause of jusjice and du- 
ty. That vou were the aggressors, you yourself acknow* 
ledge ; and the gods bear witness to \t, wko directed the is- 
sue of the former war according to equity, and who art 
now directing, and will bring the present to the same issue. 
As to myself, I am sensible of the inslabili^ of human af> 
fairs ; I am mindful of the power of fortoiie, and I know 
that all our undertakings are subject to a thousand casual* 
ties. But as, on the other hand, if you were retiring from 
Italy of your own accord, and, after embarking your ttoopSi 
were come to solicit peace ; if in that case I refused to ua- 
ten to you, I should acknowledge that I braved with pride 
and arrogance : so, on the other hand, now that I hare 
dragged you into Africa, in spite of every effort which yon 
used to prevent it, I am not bound to show you any pailicn- 
lar respect. If, therefore, in addition lo the terms on which jl 
was then intended to conclude a' peace, (and with which yon 
are acquainted,) a full compensation be proposed to ur* 
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JBff seited ovr shq» and stores daring the sabsistence of a 
trace, and for tbe insult offered my ambassadors, I shall 
then hare matter to lay before my council. But if ibis also 
seem severe, prepare for war, since you must be iusincere 
in proposins peace." Thus, without coming to any accom- 
modation, they retired to their respectire armies, and in*' 
formed ibem that words had been tried to do purpose, that 
the bu$iDe8s must be decided by^arms, and they must abide 
the fortune which the gods should allot them. 

32. Arrived at their camps, both gave orders to their sol* 
diers to " f^ ready their arms, and call forth their courage, 
for a decisive contest ; in .which, if success attended ihem, 
Ihey would secure a superiority, not for a day, but for ever. 
That' it would be seen before to-morrow night, whether 
Rome or Carthage was to give laws to all nations : for not 
Africa, nor Italy, but the world, was to be the prize of vic- 
tory : while the calamities to those who should be over- 
come were proportionate to the prize ;" for as, on the one 
haind, the Romans had no chance of escaping in a foreign, 
and to them unkBowD, eountry ; so, oa the other, Canhige, 
kaving exhausted her last resources, seemed to be threat- 
ened with imaokediate ruin. Next day advanced two by far 
tbe most illastrious generals, and two most pui6sant armies. 
of the two most powerful states, to complete tbe splendid 
£nbrtc of gh»ry which they bad erected, and which each 
was desirous of securing to himself. The minds of all 
were anxiously suspended between hope and fear ; and, 
irhile they viewed at one tioie their own, at another the 
-enemy's army, estimating their powers either by the eye or 
judgment, they met with objects both of encouragemeat and 
of dread. Sncii as did not occur to their own thoughts 
were su^srested by the generals' in their admonitions and' 
exhortations. The Gartbaiirinian recounted the exploits of 
sixteen years in the heart of Italy ; so many Roman gener- 
als, so many armies, niterlv destroyed ; and when he canoe to 
any soldier who had been <fistingnished for his behaviour in a 
former battle, he reminded him of the honours which he had 
received. Seipio ealled to his men's recollection Spain, the 
late engagements in Africa, and tbe acknowledgment of 
the enemy, that they had been compelled by their fVars to 
soe fcMT peace ; which, yet, the natural perfidy of their dis- 
position would not allow them to establish. He related also 
bis conference with Hannibal ; which, as it had passed in 
secret, he might have misrepresented at his pleasure. He 
mentioned, as an encouragmg omen, that, as they were 
coming out to battle, the gods had shown them the same 
portents, under the auspices of which their fathers had 
fought at the islands Agates. "The end of the war 



and of all their Unlsj" he said, " tras now at hand ; thef 
had within their reach the plunder of Cartha^ ; and 
might speedily retarn home to their country, to their pa- 
rents, their children, their wives, and their household goos." 
These words he nttered in an erect attitude, and with a 
countenance so animated with joy, that he seemed as if he 
had already obtained the victoi^. 

33. He then drew up the spearmen in the van, behind 
them the first-rank men, and closed the rear with the vete- 
n(ns. He did not, as usual, form the cohorts in close order^ 
each before their own colours, but placed ^the companies at 
some distance from each other; that there might be room to 
admit the elephants of the enemy, without disturbing^ the 
ranks. Laelius, who formerly senred under him as lieuten- 
ant-general, but that year as qnestor, by particular appoint- 
ment, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, he posted 
with the Italian caralryon the left wing ;'Masinissa and 
the Numidians an the right. The openings ^between the 
companies of the cohorts he filled np with Jight-armed 
troops, and gave them directions on the attack of the ele- 
phants, either to retire to the rear of the files, or, opening 
to right and left, to form along with the cohorts, so as to 
leave a passage for those beasts, through which they might 
advance exposed on both sides to their weapons. Han- 
nibal, in order to strike terror, placed his elephants in the 
front ; of these there were eighty, (b. number greater than 
he had ever before brought into the neld *,) next to them the 
auxiliary Lignrians and Gauls, with the Balearians and 
Moors intermixed. In the second line he placed the Car- 
thaginians, Africans, and the legion of Macedonians; and 
then leaving a moderate interval,, he formed the line of re- 
serve, consisting of Italian soldiers, chiefly Bruttians, a 
greater number of whom followed him on his departure 
from Italy by compulsion and through necessity, rather than 
from inclination. He also covered the flanks with cavalry, 
the Carthaginians being posted on the right, the Numidians 
on the leA. Various were the methods of encouragement 
made use of among such a number of men, differing from 
each other in language, in manners, in laws, in arms, in 
garb, in temper, and in their motives for engaging in the 
service. To the auxiliaries was held out present gain, and 
that to be greatly increased by future plunder. The Gauls 
were inflamed by rousing their peculiar and natural hatred 
to the Romans. To the Ligurians, who had been brought 
down from craggy mountains, the fertile .plains of Iialy 
were pointed out as the reward of success. The Moors and 
Numidians he terrified with the prospect of cruel tyranny 
under Masinissa. Different objects of hope and fear were 
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proposed to each ; b^at to the CaithagiaiaDs, nothing but ej&-- 
tremes, either on the side of hope or of fear, was presented 
to view ; the walls of their native city, their household 
H^ods, the sepulchres of their ancestors, their children, pa- 
rents, and wives, distracted wiAi terror; in a word, utter 
ruin and abject slavery» or the empire of the world. While 
the general was thus employed among the Carthaginians, 
and the commanders of the several nations among their re- 
spective countrymen (many of them speaking by interpreters, 
being intermixed with foreigners,) the trumpets and cornets 
sounded on the side of the Romans; and snch a shout was rais- 
ed, that the elephants, particularly in the left wing, turned 
about against their own men, the Moors and Numidians. 
Masinissa, charj^ing them while in disorder, easily drove 
them in, and stripp^ their line on that flank of the cover o£ 
the cavalry. However, a few of these beasts unaffrighted, 
being driven forward on.the Romans, made great slaughter 
amon^ the light troops, but not without receiving many 
wounds ; for springing back to the companies, and to avoid 
being trodden under foot, opening a passage for-the ele- 
phauts. they discjiarged their spears at them from both 
sides, Deing entirely exposed as they passed through ; nor 
did the javelins from the first line ot troops cease until, be- 
ing driven away from the Roman line by the weapons 
showered on them, they "put to flight even the Carthaginian 
cavalry in their own right win^. Xaelius, seeing the enemy 
in this confusion, charged their disordered troops ; and put 
them to flight. 

34. The Carthaginian line was exposed on both flanks, 
not having cavalry to cover them, when the infantry began 
to engage; but no longe/ on an equality with the Roman, 
either in hope or in strength. There was another circum- 
stance, which, though trifling in appearance, is yet of great 
consequence in action. .The shout on the side of the Ro- 
mans was composed of the same sounds uttered by every 
one ; consequently it was the stronger and more terrible : on 
the other siae, the sounds were dissonant, uttered in the dis- 
cordant langfiages of many different nations. Besides, the 
Roman manner of fighting was steady, being accustomed to 
press against the enemy with their own weight, and that of 
their arms. That of the Carthaginian was more loose, with 
greater agility than strength. Immediately, therefore, at the 
first onset, the Romans made the line of the enemy give 
way ; and then, thrusting against thepi with their elbows and 
the bosses of their shields, and stepping forward into the 
place from which they had pushed them, they rapidly gained 
«round. The rear ranks also, on perceiving the enemy's 
fine shrink, pushed forward those who were before theuOi 
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/«rliidh greatly tocrea^ed their foree Id repelling the tfiemj* 
On the other side, the Africans and Oariba^iDians, so far 
from sapportinff the auxiliartes, who were giving way, drew 
back ; fearing leist, if that &^t line naade an obstinate resist- 
ance, the enemy, in cutting through those, might close with 
them. The auxiliaries therefore qnick ly turned their backs, 
and racing about to their own party, some of them retreated 
into I he second line; others, who were not received there, 
made use of their arms against them, enraged at not ha vinig 
been supported before, and at being now excluded. So that 
there were, in a manner, two battles carried on together; the 
Canhaginians being obliged to engag^ inHght, and-^i the 
same time, both with their mercenaries and with the Ro- 
mans. They did not, however, admit those craven soldiers 
into their hne, which was still firm and fresh ; bnt, closing 
the ranks, drove them off to the wings, and to the open plains 
round the field of battle. The place where the auxiliaries 
bad lately stood was filled up with such a number of ^ain, 
and such a quantity of arms, that it was rather more difilcuU 
to make way through themj than it had been through the 
bodv of troops; the spearmen, however^ who were in the 
THu, pursuing the enemy, as each could find a passage 
through the heaps of carcasses, and weapons, and streams of 
blood, disordered both their battalions and ranks. The bat- 
talions of the first-rank men alsoj seeing the line hetnre them 
in confusion, began to waver ; which, as soon as Scipio ob- 
served, he instantly ordered a retreat to be sounded for the 
spearmen, and carrying off the u^'ounded to the rear, brought 
ap the first-rank men and veterans to Uie wings, in order 
that the line of the spearmen in the centre mifrht bethe 
more secnre and firm. Thus was a new baule begun? for 
they had now come up to their real antagonists who were 
on an equality with them, both in respect to the kind of arms 
-which they used, of their experience in War, the fame of 
their exploits, and the greatness both of their hopes and dan- 
gers. But the Romans had the advantage in number, and 
also in spirit, as having already rooted the cavalry and the 
elephants, and; afker having defeated the first Use, engaging 
now with the second. 

35. LffiliuB and Masinissa, who bad pursued the flyioff 
cavalry to some distance, returning at this critical juncture, 
fell on the rear of the enemy ; and by this charge effectually 
routed them. Many were surrounded in the field and slain ; 
many, being dtsperised in flight through the open country 
adjoining, where the cavalry were entirely masters, perished 
in various places. Of the Carthaginians and their allies, 
there were slain on that day above twenty thousand ; about 
"he same number were taken, with a hmulred-ttod thirty. 
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thre» mflilarjr Btandaidsi ani eleven elephants. Of the ceo* 
^oerors, ibere fell two tjiousand. HaoDibftl/ escaping dap* 
ing the confttskm wiih a few horsemen^ fled to itadraine* 
tam, hari]^ left no effort untried to rallr bis troops before 
he leA the field. Scipto himself, and all who were akilied 
in the military art, allowed him the merit of hanng made 
the disposition of bis forces with singular judgment; placing 
the elephants in the-frontj in order that their nngovemed 
onset and insupportable violence mi^t put- it out of the 
power of the RoiaBans to follow their ensigns^ and preserve 
their ranks, in which they placed their chief confidence ; 
then the auxiliaries» before the line of Carthaginian!>, in or« 
der that these men, made up of the reftise of aU nations, who 
were retained in their duty, not by any sense ol' honour, but 
by gain, should have no prospect of safety in flight, and at 
the same time should stand the first brunt and furr of the 
foe, that if thev did no other service, they might at least be 
as shields to blunt their swords: next, the Carthagiaiaa and 
African soldiers, in whom lay all his hopes, in order that 
they, being equal in all respects with the Romans^ m^ht 
have the advantage of engaging fresh against men fatigued 
and wounded ; separating the Italians at some distance from 
the rest, and placing them in. the rear, as he knew not with 
certainty whether they were friends or foes. Hannibal, 
af^er exerting this last effort of bravery, having fled to 
Hadrumetum, on receiving a summons, returned to Car- 
thage in the thirty-sixth year after he had left it, and when 
a boy.. He acknowledgMJ, in the senate^house, that he was 
vanquished not only in the recent battle, but in the whole of 
the war ; and that there was no other hope of avoiding ruin, 
but in obtiiining peace. 

36. Immediately after the battle, Scipio having taken and 
plundered the enemy*s camp, retuniea with immense booty 
to the sea-coast to his fleet, having received an account that 
Publius lientnlus was arrived at tJtica with fifty ships of 
war, a hundred transports, and stores of all kinds. With a 
view, therefore, of increasing the consternation at Carthaee, 
by showing them objects a{ terror on every side, after de» 
' * r Lnlius to Rome with news of the victory, he or* 



dered Cneins Octavius to conduct the leaions to that city by 
land ; and, joining the fleet of Lentulus, lately arrived,, with 
his own which he had before, he himseK^ setting sail from 
tJtica, steered for the harbour of Carthage. When he had 
arrived within a small distance, he was met by a Carthagi- 
nian ship, dressed with fillets and branches of olive, on board 
of which were ten ambassadors, the chief men of the state, 
sent by the advice of Hannibal to sue for peace. TbesQ 
doming under the stem of the general*^ ship, holding out the 



btdges of ftippHctoitS) bcMMifrht and imploi^ the fkirdnr and 
eompassioB of Scipio; but they received no other answer, 
than that they shoald come to Tones, to which place he 
intended to remove his camp. Then, after takigg a view of 
the situation of Carthage, not so mach for the sake of any 
present nse which he intended to make of his knowledge of 
It, as of dispiiiting the enemy,- he retamed to Utica, and at 
the same time recalled Octavias thfther. As they advanced 
towards Tunes, an account was broaeht that Vermina, son 
of Syphax, with a greater number of horse than of foot, was 
commg to the aid of the Carthaginians. A detachment of 
the army, with all the cavalry, attacking this body of Nnmi- 
dians on their march, on the first day of the SatnmaHa; 
routed them without much difficulty ; and every possibility 
of flight being cut off by the surrounding cavalry, fifteen 
thoasand men were slain, one thousand two hundred taken, 
together with fifteen hundred horses, and seventy-two mili- 
tary standards. The prince himself, with very few attend- 
ants, made his escape during the tumult. Tne camp was 
then pitched near Tunes, in the same place as before, 
whither thirty ambassadors came from Carthage to Scipio, 
and the behaviour of these was much more calculated to ex- 
cite compassion than that of the former, as their distress was 
still increasing. But, from the recollection of their late per- 
fidy, they were heard with the less pity. In the council, 
though all were stimulated by just resentment to pursue 
Carthage to destruction, yet, when they considers how 
great an undertaking it was, and what a length of time the 
siege of a city, so strong and so well fortified, would require, 
(Scipio himself also being uneasv, under the apprehension 
of a successor lieing appointed in his place, who might claim 
the glory of having terminated the war, though it had been 
actually brought to an issue by the labours and dangers of 
another,) they all became inclined to peace. 

37. Tne next day the ambassadors being again called, 
and, with severe rebukes for their perfidy, admonished, that, 
instructed by so many calamities, they should at length be 
convinced of the regard due to the gods, and to an oath,^ 
these terms of peace were prescribed to them :— " That they* 
should live free under their own laws, should enjoy the pos- 
session of whatever cities, whatever territories, and wnat- 
ever boundaries they possessed before the war; and that the 
Roman general would, on that day, put an end to the de- 
vastation of their country. That they should deliver up to 
the Romans all deserters, fugitives, and prisoners; and 
should surrender their ships of war, except ten, together 
with all their trained elephants, and should not train any 
more. That they should wage no war, either in, or oat of 
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Aff ica, without the permission of the Ropran people ; should 
make restitution to Masinlssa, and conclude a treaty with 
him ; should supply corn and pay to the anxiliari^, until 
their ambassadors should return from Rome. That they 
should pay, within fiAy years, ten thousand talents of silver»* 
by equal payments, according to a mode laid down in wf>* 
ting, and shionld give a hundred hostages, to be approved of 
by Scipio, none younger than fourteen years or older thao 
thirty. That he would grant them a truce on this condition : 
that the transports which had been captured dpring the foi^ 
mer truce^ together with iheir cargoes, be restored: if this 
were not complied with, they were not to expect either 
truce or peace.'' When the ambassadors, who were sent 
home witn these conditions, reported them in an. assembly 
of the people, Qisgo having stood forth to dissuade tliem 
from accepting the terms, and being listened to by the mul» 
titude, who were as impatient of quiet as unfit for war, 
Hannibal, filled with indi^nationon imdinff objections made 
and listened to at such a juncture, laid hM q£ Qisso with 
his hand, and pulled him down from the place (m which he 
stood. When this si^ht, unusual in a free state, raised a 
murmur among the citizens, he being accustomed to milita*- 
ry manners, and disconcerted by their reception of him, said 
to them : " At nine years of age I left this city, at the end 
of the thirty-sixth I have returned. The rub» of war, I 
think, I perfectly understand, having from my childhood 
been continually supplied with opportunities of learning 
them, at some times by the state of my own afiairs, at otl^ 
ers, by that of the public. The privileges,' laws, aiid man- 
ners of the eity, and of the forum, you ought to teach me.** 
Having thus apologized for his imprudence, bespoke at large 
concerning the peace, showing how necessary it was, and 
tbat the terms were not unreasonable. The greatest diffi- 
culty of all was thjit of the fleet, which had been captured 
during the truce; nothing was. to be found but the ships 
themselves, nor was it easy to collect the effects; those who 
were charged with having them in iheir possession making 
opposition to all that was proposed. It was at length re- 
solved, that the ships should be restored, that the men at all 
events should be collected, and that the other matters which 
could not be produced, should be leA to the valuation of 
Scipio, according to which the Carthaginians should make 
compensation in money. Some say that Hanniba), having 
gone from the field to the sea*'Coast, sailed immediately in a 
ship which had been prepared, and west to King AntiochniB) 
ana Ih^ when Scipio made it a principal demand that Han- 
/ ■ - • ■ ~ 
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ftibal sboald be gtren up to him, he was told that Haimihal 
had quitted Africa. 

38. On the return of the amtwssadors to Scipio, the quest* 
ors were ordered to give in a letum, extracted from the pub- 
lic aeeoidits, of the public property which had been on board 
the ships ; and the owners to make a return of the prirate 
property : for the amount of the value, twenty-five thousand 
pounds weight of silver were required to be immediately 
paid, and a truce for three months was granted to the Car- 
Uiaginians. A clause was added, that during the truce, they 
shoiild no- send ambassadors to any other place than to 
Rome ; and that if any such should come tc Carthage, the/ 
should not dismiss them until the Roman general was made 
acquainted with their business. With the Carthaginian 
ambasadors were sent to Rome Lucins Veturius Fhilo, 
Marcins Ralla, and Lucius Scipio, the generars brother. — 
From that time the great supplies from Sicily and Sardinia 
caused such cheapness of provisions, that the merchant often 
famished com to the mariners for the freight. At Rome 
there had been some uneasiness on the 4rst account of the 
Carthaginians having recommenced hostilities^ and Tiberias 
Claudius had been omered to conduct the fleet to Sicily with 
all expedition, and to pass over from thence to Carthage; 
and the other consul, Marcus Serviltus, to remain in the city, 
until the state of affairs in Africa should be known. Tibe- 
rius Claudius proceeded slowly in every step towards the 
equipment and sailing of the fleet, being offended at the sen- 
ate having voted that Scipio, in preference to the consul, 
should have the hononr or prescribing the terms of peace. 
Accounts of prodigies also, arriving a little before the news 
c^ the revival of hostilities, had raised people's apprehen* 
sions. At 'Cumas, the orb of the sun seemed to be diminish- 
ed,' and a shower of stones fell ; and in the district of Veli- 
taraum, the earth stmk in great chasms, in which trees were 
swallowed. At Aricia, the forum, and shops round it ; at 
Frusino, several parts of the wall, and a gate, were strack 
l^ lightning. On the Palatine hill, too, a shower of stones 
fell. This prodigy, according to tne method handed down 
by tradition, was expiated by a nine days' solemnity ; the 
others bjir the creater victims. Among the rest, an unusual 
overflowing of the rivers was also considered as a prodigr; 
for there was such an inundation of the Tiber, that,, the cir^^ 
cus being filled wkh water, preparations for the games of 
Apollo were made on the outside of the Colline gate, near 
the temple of Venus Ervcina. Bm on the very day of the 
games, the weather suddenly clearing up, the procesaion, 
which had begun to advance towards the Colline gate, was 
recalled, and conducted to the circus, on its being known 
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$hMLl tKe water had rctireil from thenee. Its own proper 
place being thus restored to this solemn exhibition, gave much 
joy to ihe people, and added considerably to the splendour of 
the games. 

39. The ooBsol Claudius, haTing at last set out from the 
city, was overtaken by a violent storm between the ports of 
Cosa and Laureta, and brought into imminent danger ; how- 
ever, having got as far as Popnlonii, where he continued 
until a change of weather, he proceeded to the island Ilva ; 
from Uva to Corsica, and from thence to Sardinia. Theie, 
«8 he was sailing by the Mad Mountains, a still more furi- 
ous tempest surprised him, and dispersed his fleet Many 
«hips were damaged, and lost their rigging, and several were 
wrecked. In this harassed and shattered condition, the fleet 
arrived at Carales, where the winter came oa them, while 
they were employed in docking and repairing the ships.:— 
Meanwhile the year coming io a conclusion, and it not be- 
ing proposed to continue him in command, Tiberius Clau- 
dius, after he had ceased to hold any public ofiice, bron|;ht 
home the fleet. Marcus Servilius, having nominated Cams 
Senrilius Geminns dictator, lest he might be recalled on ac- 
count of the elections, set out for his province. The dicta- 
tor named Publins ^lius Paetns master of the horseu The 
elections, though manvdays were appointed for the purpose, 
were still prevented by storms; so that the magistrates of 
iJie former year going out of office, ou the day preceding the 
ides of March, and no successors being appointed, the state 
was withotu curule nuigistrates. Lucius Manlius Torqua- 
tus, a pontiff, died that year-; in his place was substituted 
Oatus Sulpicius Gkilba. The Roman ^ames were thrice re- 
peated entire bv the curule ediles, Lucius Licinius Lucullua 
and Unintus Fulvius. Some of the inferior officers belong- 
ing to the ediles, being convicted, on the testimony of a di»> 
coverer, of having secretly conveyed raonev out of the 
treasury, were condemned, not without reflectmg dishonour 
on the edile Lucullos. Publins ^lius Tubero and Lucius 
LsBtorius, plebeian ediles, on some irrc^larity being dis- 
covered in their election, abdicated their office, after they 
bad celebrated the games, and, on occasion thereof, a feast 
to Jupiter; having also erected in the capitol three unages, 
formed of silver raaaed by fince. The dictator and master of 
the horse, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, celebfated 
the games of Ceres. 

40. When the Roman deputies, together with the Car- 
thaginian ambassadors, were come to Rome from Africa, 
the senate assembled in the temple of Bellona. Lucius Ve- 
turios Philo acquainted them, (to the great joy of the fathers,) 
that a battle had been fought with Hannibal, in which the 



CAftlMg^uaas were finally orerpowered, «nd an end pat Mt 
lasi to that disaatrons war ; he added, as a small accessioift 
to tluLt great and htippj event, that Venoinaf son of Sjrphax, 
had also been vanquished. He was then ordered to ao am 
to the gvneral assembly, and to commnnicate tiiejpyfai news 
to the people. On this, after nratoal congratnlatibiis, a pul»- 
U« thanksj^vinf being ordered, ail the temples in the ci^ 
were thrown open, and a supplication for three Anrs decreea. 
The amhassadois of the Carthaginians, and of &i^^ Philip, 
for th^ also had arrived, requesting an aadaence of the sen- 
ate, the dictator answered, by order of the lathers, that the 
new consols would procure them* an audience. The elec- 
tions were then held. [A.U.C. 55L B.C. 901.] The eon- 
auls elected were Cneius Gome]iosX.ento)ns and PubHvs 
iEllins Vskas : the pretors» Marcus Junios Pennns, to whom 
the city jurisdiction fell ; Marcus Valerius Fslto acquired 
hr lot Brottinm ; Marcus Fahius Buteo, Sardinia ; PuMios 
JElins Tubero, Sicily. With respect to the pmnnces of 
the consuls, it was determined that nothing should he done 
uAlil the amhassadors of King Philip and the Carthaginians 
were heard ; for it was plainly foreseen that the conclusion 
of the one war would be quickly followed by the commence^ 
ment of another. The consul Cneius Lentwus was inflamed- 
with a strong desire of obtainittg the ppavince of Africa ; 
having in view either an easy^ conquest, or, if it were now 
to be concluded, the glory of termiaatittg so great a war in 
his considate. He declared, therefore, that- he would not 
suffer any business to be done until Africa were decreed to 
him ; ibr his colleague declined putting in his claim fui^ it, 
being a moderate, prudent man, who perceived that a contest 
with Scipio for that honour, besides heing unjust, would be 
also unMual. Uninius Minueiua ^Thermus Mid Bfsntns 
Aciliusulabrio, tribunes of the people, said; that " Cneius 
Cornelius was endeavouring to carry a point which had 
been attempted in vain, the year before, vr^ the consul Ti- 
berius Claudius: that, by the direction m the senate, the 
question had been proposed to the people respectingihe com- 
mand in Afirica, and that the thirty-five tribes unanimously 
deeveed that command to Publius Scipio.'' The vAitj aiter 
being canvassed with much heat both in the senate and in 
the assembly of the people, was at last biuught to this eon- 
elusion, that it should be left to the determination of the for- 
mer. The fathers, therefore, on oath, for so it had been 
agreed, voted that the consuls shooki settle between them- 
selves, or cast lots for their provinoes, which of them should 
have Italy, and which a fleet of fifty ships. That he to 
whose lot it fell to command the fleet should .sail to Sicily; 
and if peace could not be concluded with the Carthagiaiana» 
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shotild pass over tmm tlience to Africa, where he the said 
coDsal should command at sea, and Scipio on land, wi(h the 
same extent of anthority as heretofore. If the terms of peace 
should be antatcfd, that then the tribunes should take the 
opinion of the people, whether they would order the consul 
er Publius Scipio to jsettle those terms, and if the victorious 
army was to be condocted home, whom they would order to 
do it. If they should order the peace to be granted by Pub> 
lins Scipio, and the army also to be brought home by him, 
that then the consul should not cross over from Sicily to Af- 
rica. That the other cohsnl, to whose lot Italy fell, should 
receive two legions from Nteircus Sextius, pretor. 

41. Publius Scipio's command in the province of Africa 
was prolonged, with the armies which he then bad. To 
Marcus Valerius Falto, pretor, were decreed the two legions 
in Bruttium, which Caius Livius had commanded the pre- 
eeding year. Pui>litts .£lius, pretor, was to receive two le- 
gions in Sicily firom Cneius Tremellius. One legion, which 
bad been under Publius Lentulus, propretor, was decreed to 
Adarcus Fabins, for Sardinia. The command in Etniria 
was coutinued to Marcus Servilius, consul of the former 
year, with his own two legions. With regard toSpain, the 
senate .ordered, that whereas Lucius Cornelius Lentulus 
and Lucius Manlius Acidtnus had remained in that country 
for several years, the consuls should therefore make «ppli- 
eation to the tribunes, that, if they thought proper, they 
should ask the people;^ whom they would order to have charge 
in Spain: and that the person so ordered should collect such 
a number of Romans out of the two arm^ies as would make 
np one legion, and as many of the allies of the Latine con- 
federacy as would form iiAeen cohorts; .with which he 
should conduct the business of the province; and that Lu- 
cius Comdiiis and Lucius Manlius shall lead home the 
veteran soldiers to Italy. To the consul Cornelius was de- 
creed a squadron of fifty ships out of the two fleets, one of 
which was under Cneius Octavius in Africa, the other un- 
der Publius Vellius, guarding the coast of Sicily; with lib- 
erty to take such of those vessels as be might please. It was 
also decreed that Publius Scipio should keep the fifty ships 
of war on his station as before ; and that if Cneius Octavius 
cbose to continue in the command of these as heretofore, he 
should have it for that year as propretor : that if Laslius 
should be set at the head of the fleet, then Octavius should 
return to Rome, and bring home such ships as the procon- 
sul had not occasion for. Ten ships of war were also de- 
creed to Marcus Fabius for Sardinia ; and the consuls were 
ordered to enlist two legions for the city, so that the state 



aboald hare io its aenriee, for tlMit year, foartee» It^ama, 
«od one hnndred and ten ships of war. 

42. The next haziness attended to, was that of the envoys 
of Philip and the Cartkaidnians. It was thoiwht proper that 
the Macedonians should be fir$t introduced. Tneir discourse 
comprehended a variety of subjects: they first «ndeavowred 
to clear themselves of those, raattersof which theambaasa- 
dors sent from Rome to Ihe king had complained, relative to 
the denredaiions committed on the allies. Then, c» their 
part, they remonstrated on the condnet of the allies of the 
Romans, and particolarly on that of Marcos Aorelios, who, 
they said, .betn(^ one of the three ambassadors sent to them, 
bad stayed behmd the rest, levied soldiers, committed hostil- 
ities against them, and fought several pitched battles with 
their commanders. They afterward demanded that the 
Macedonians, and their capuin, Sopater, who had served 
for pay under Hannibal, and having been made prisoners 
were still detained, might be restored to them. In opposition 
to this, Marcus Furius, who had been sent from Macedonia 
to Aurelius for the purpose, asserted that ^ Aurelios bad 
been directed to take care, lest the allies, wearied out by in* 
suits and depredations, should go over to the king: that he 
had not gone beyond the boundaries of the confederated 
states, but had endeavoured to prevent devastations being 
committed with impunity within tbetr territories : that Sopa* 
ter was one of the Icing's particular favourites, one of those 
distinguished with the purple : and that he had been latelv 
sent with four thousand men and a sum of money into Afri- 
ca, to the assistance of Hannibal and the Carthaginians."-— 
The Macedonians being interrogated on these points, and 
not giving any clear answers, the senate, without farther 
discussion, told them that " the king was seeking war; and. 
if he persisted, would quickly find it. That the treaty had 
been doubly violated by him : first, in offering injury to the 
allies of the Roman people, assaulting them in open hostili* 
ties; secondly, in assisting their enemies with troops and 
money. That Publius Scipio had acted, and was acting 
properly and regularly, in treating as foes, and throwing 
into confinement, those who were taken in arms against the 
Roman people ; and that Marcus Aurelius did his duty to 
the state, and in a manner agreeable to the senate, in pro* 
tecting the allies of the Roman people by arms, since he 
could not do it by the authority of the treaty." The Mace- 
donians being dismissed with this severe answer, the Car- 
thaginian ambassadors were called ; on sight of whose ages 
and difpiiries, every one was ready to observe that they were 
now in earnest in iheir application for peace, for that thoi^ 
were by far the must respectable persons of their nation. 
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Hasdrubal (by his eonntrymen ^urnamed HflMlas) was dis- 
tinguished above the rest, having always recommended 
peace, and opposed the Barcine faction. On that account 

great attention was paid to him^ when he transferred the i 
lame of the war from the state on the anobition of a few. 
After discoursing on various heads, at one time refuting 
charges which had been made against them ; at another, a&- 
knowiedging some, lest, by denying what was manifestly 
true, he might render forgiveness mere difficult; and then 
going so far as to admonish the conscript fathers to shoijr 
mildness and moderation in prosperity, he added, that **it 
the Carthaginians had listened to him and Hanno, and 
made a proper use of occurrences as they happened, they 
would have been in a conditionof prescribing terms, instead 
of begging a peace, as they now did : but men were seldom 
blessed with.^odd fortune* and a good understanding at the 
same time. That the Roman people were therefore invinci- 
ble, because, when successful, they never lost sight of the 
maxims of wisdom and pradeJice; and, indeed, it would 
have been surprising had they acted otherwise ; while those 
who are unaccustomed to success, unable to restrain their 
transports, run into extravagance. To the Roman people, 
the joy of victory was now habitual, and almost a matter or 
course; and they had enlarged their empire more by their 
lenity to the vanquished, than by their victories.*' The dis- 
course of the others was more calculated to excite compas- 
sion : they Vepresented, " to what a low state, from an exalted 
height, the affairs of the Carthaginians had fallen. That 
they who had lately extended the power of their arms over 
almost all the world, had now little left them except the 
walls of Carthage. Shut up within these, they could see 
nothing, either on land or sea, that they could call their 
own. Even of the city itself, and of their inhabitant's, they 
had no other tenure, than the Romans not choosing to wreak 
their vengeance on those also, when no other object for it 
now remained." When it appeared that the fathers were 
moved by compassion, one of tne senators, it is said, incensed 
at the perfidy of the Carthaginians, called out to them, and 
asked, " Wfeat gods they would now invoke as witnesses in 
the pending treaty, having broken faith with those in whose 
name the former one was concluded T " The same," said 
Hasdriibal, " who now show such resentment against the 
violaters of treaties." 

43. The minds of all inclining to peace, Cneius Lentulus, 
consul, whose province was the fleet, protested against the 
senate passing a decree. On which the tribunes Manius 
Acilius and (Suintus Manucius, put the question to the peo- 
ple, " Whether they would choose and order the senate to 
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deciee that peaee sboald be oiade with the Carthagimai»; 
.whom they woald order to grant peace, and whom to con- 
duct the armies home fr<Nn Africa t" All the tribes anani- 
monsly passed the question as it was put, and ordered Pab- 
lius Sicipio to grant the peace, and also to conduct the ar- 
mies home. In consequence of this order of the people, the 
senate decreed that Publias Scipio, in consort with the ten 
ambassadors, should conclude a peace with the people of 
Carthage, on such terms as he should jadge proper. The 
Carthaginians, then, alVier returning thanks to the senate, 
requested that they might be permitted to enter the city, and 
to converse with their countrymen, who, having been made 
prisoners, were still kept so; among whom some of them 
nad relations and friends, men of distinction, and to others 
they had messages from their relations. AAer a meeting 
with their friends, on making a second request, that liberty 
might be allowed them to ransom such of them as they 
chose, they were ordered to give in a list of tfaeir names ; — 
jmd when they had given in about two hundred, a decree of 
the senate was passed^ that '" the Roman ambassadors should 
carry two hundred ofthe prisoners, such as the Carthagini- 
ans should select^ into Africa, to Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
and give him directions, that if peace were concluded, he 
should restore them without ransom to the Carthaginians." 
The heralds bein^ ordered to go to Africa to ratify the 
treaty, at their desire the senate passed a decree in these 
words : that " they should carry with them flint stones of 
their own, and vervain of their own ; that the Roman com- 
mander should give them the order to strike the treaty, and 
that they should call on him for the herbs." This was a kind 
of herb brought from the capitol, and given to the heralds 
on such occasions. The deputies being dismissed from 
Rome in this manner, as soon as they came to Scipio, in 
Africa, concluded a peace on the terms before mentioned. 
The Carthaginians delivered up the ships of war, elephants, 
deserters, fugitives, and four thousand prisoners, among 
whom was Gluintns Terentius Culleo, a senator. The 
ships Scipio ordered to be carried put into the deep, and 
burned. Some say that they amounted to five hundred, of 
all sorts, which were worked with oars ; and that the sud- 
den si^ht of these in flames was as great a shock to the Car- 
thaginians, as if Carthage itself had been set on fire. The 
deserters were treated with more severity than the fogitires; 
those who were of the Latine confederacy were beheaded ; 
the Romans were crucified. 

44. The last peace with the Carthaginians bad been made 
forty years before this, in the consulate of (Xuintus Luta- 
tius and Aulus Manlins. The late war began twenty-three 
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mrs afl^r» in the coQsulato of Pn^lius Com^Uos aQdTibe^ 
rius Sempronius, and endeci ia the seventeenth year, whpXK 
Qne'ms Cprn^Uus an4 Puhliu^ ^lius Partus were oonsmls. 
We are told tha^ 3eipio oOen said afterward, that the ap^hi^ 
tioA, tjrst df Tiberiw3 Cla,udius, and lhei\ of Cneius CorneUq^, 
iras what prevepted that w^r from ending in the utter dien 
sitruction of Carthage. The Carthaginians having been ex- 
iaysted \>y the Jong eontinuaiice of the late struggles, found 
{t difiicitlt. tq raise the first qontrihi^tiQii money, so tpat the 
^e^ate-house was ^led w^th grief aiid lamentations; (^ 
which occasion, it is said, that ^an^iW was observed to 
langli i aqd that bei^g reproved by llasdruhal Hsdus, for 
kiQghiQg in a Qioment of pubUo soriowi^, and wheii hi^ 
liiqiLself was the cause of their tears, he said ; '* If the in*^ 
ward thoQf hts could he perceived Vi tihe same manner aa 
the look of the cowntenance is perceived by the eye.jfotj^ 
would be inunediately convinced that the laughter wh^ch 
you blame proceeds not frpDii 9. he^rt elaM ivi(b joy, biU 
from one driven almost to inadne«s by misfortune? s ^i\i 
jet iit is notii by any means, souAse^opable a^ those afisttrd 
In^ inconsislent tears of yours. The^ ought you |e^ have 
wept, when Qur arpis were tal^en fro^ u^ our ships humed^^ 
ana ve ourselves forbidden to ennage in fpreigp war? * tha^ 
was the wound b^ which we feU. Ana do not imagine tha)> 
the measures taken agfainst you by the Romaps' were dicta» 
ted niereljT by animosity. rlQ great state can remain lon^ 
a( rest. If it has no enemies abroad, it 4d4s them at home ; aa 
overgrown hodies seem safe frpifl exterpail injuries» bnl suft 
fer grievons. inconveniences from their own strength. W« 
feel^ U sieems, (or the public misfortunes, only p^nroporMon 
as our private afiairs are affected by them ; ana none o( 
them stmgs more deeply than the loss of money. Thus^ 
when the ^oils were stripped off from vanquished CaJH 
thag^e, and you saw her left naked among so many armed 
states oif Africa, not one of you uttexed a groan *, now be-: 
cause a contribution must be made to the tribute out of your 
private properties, yon lament as if the existence of the 
state were terminated. Much I dread lest you quickly 
feel that the subject of your tears this day is the lightest of 
your misfortunes." buch were Hannibal's sentiments 
-which he delivered to the Carthaginians. Scipio, havinj^ 
called an assembly, bestowed on Masinissa, in addition to his 
paternal kingdom, the city of Cirtha. and the other cities and 
lands belonging to the territories of^ Syphax. which had fal- 
len into the hands of the Roman people. He ordered Cne- 
ius Octavius to conduct the fleet to Sicily, and deliver it to 
the consul Cneius Cornelius ; and the ambassadors of the 
Carthaginians to go to Rome, in order that the terms stipa- 
UT. TOL. m.^3 L 
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iBted for hy him might be ratified by the authority of the 
senate and the order of the people. 

45. Peace beine established oy sea and land, he embark- 
ed his armj, and caftied it over to Ljlybeenm in Sicily :' 
and from tnence, sending a ^preat part of his troops ronna 
by sea, he himself landed m Italy. As he proceeded 
through the country, he found it no less delighted at finding 
there was an end to the war, than at the success in it ; noC 
only the inhabitants of the cities pouring out to show their 
respect to him, but crowds of the country-people also filling 
up the roads : and thus he arrived at Rome, where he en- 
tered the city in the most :^lendid tritmiph which had ever 
been beheld. He carried mto the treasury a hundred and 
twenty-three thousand pounds weight of silver, and out of 
the spoils distributed to' each of the soldiers four hundred 
asses.* The death of Syphax caused some dinunution in 
the splendour of the show, but none in the glorv of the gen- 
eral who triumphed. He died a short time before at Tibur, 
to which place he had been removed from Alba. Hiis 
death, however, made some noise, for he was honoured with 
a public funeral. Poljrbins, a writer of no contemptible 
authority, asserts that this king was led in triumph, wluiu- 
tius Terentius Culleo followed Scipio in his triumph, with 
a cap on his head ;t and through his whole life after, as 
became him, he respected him as the author of his liberty. 
I have not been able to discover whether it was the aflTection 
of the soldiers, or the attachment of the people, which honour- 
ed Scipio with the surname of Afncanus ; or whether it 
was brought into use by the flattery of his friends, as that 
of Felix given to Sylla, and of Magnus to Pompey, in the 
memory of our fathers. He was certainly the first general 
distinguished by the title of a nation whicn he had subdued. 
Others, afterward following his example, though lar infe- 
rior in the greatness of their achievements^ assumed pom- 
pous inscriptions for their statues, and splendid surnames for 
their families. 

* U Bt.lOd. t The lyiiibol of Ubertj. 
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